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L.  10,118. 


Dublin  Castle, 

26tli  June,  1890. 


Gentlemen, 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  24th  instant,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  the 
year  1889. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Ridgeway 


The  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education. 
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FIFTY-  SIXTH  BE  PORT 

OF  THE! 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOB  THE  YEAR  1S89. 


10 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  LAWRENCE  DUNDAS,  EARL  OF 
ZETLAND, 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OR  IRELAND. 

Mui/  it  please  your  Excellency, 

1.  We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our  Fifty-sixth  Report.  In  this 
Report  all  statements  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
grants  refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1890;  hut  the  statistics 
connected  wi  th  the  number  of  schools , number  of  pupils  on  the  rol  Is , 
the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  results  of  the  Inspectors’ 
examinations,  refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1889. 

Schools  add  Aitkhdaxce. 

2.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1889,  we  had  8,251  schools  on  the 
Operation  List.  During  the  year  155  schools,  most  of  which 
had  been  inoperative  for  a considerable  time,  were  struck  off  the 
Roll  or  suspended,  or  became  amalgamated  with  other  National 
schools ; 210  schools  were  brought  into  operation — viz.,  50  non- 
vested,  and  160  vested,  giving  a net  increase  of  55  schools  as 
compared  with  1888.  Fifty  of  the  schools  which  were  brought 
into  operation  had  been  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board, 
hut  for  various  causes  the  grants  had  been  withdrawn. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  made  at  least  one  attend- 
ance within  the  last  fourteen  days  (fortnight)  of  the  month  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Results  Examination  in  each. school  during 
the  year  ended  31st  December,  1889,  was  710,489.* 

* The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  made  any  attendance  at  our  schools  between 
iBt  of  January  and  31st  of  December,  1889,  was  1,053,399# 
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Attend-  4.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  National 

ances and  " 

Accnmmo-  Schools  in  1889  was — Of  hoys  250,147;  of  girls  257,718;  or  a 
total  of  507,865.  This  was  an  increase  of  13,982  in  the  total  as 
compared  with  1888.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  of 
pupils  for  the  year  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  who  attended  on 
any  of  the  last  fourteen  days  of  the  month  preceding  the  annual 
examinations  was  71'4.  This  is  a slight  improvement  on  1888  in 
which  the  percentage  was  only  69'4.  Accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  768,747  scholars. 

Number  of  5.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools 

schools  iu  1 _ 

operation,  as  specified  in  our  several  Reports,  with  the  average  attendance 

dnily 'en’St  for  each  of  the  last  twenty  years,  to  31st  of  December,  1889 : — 

attendance.  ” 


y*Att. 

No.  of 
Schools  In 
Operation. 

No.  of  Ch.il (iron 
in  Avorago 
A!  ten  dun  co. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 

No.  of  Chililron 
in  Avorago 
Attcmlanoo. 

1870, 

6,806 

359,199 

1880, 

7,590 

468,557 

1871, 

6,914 

363,850 

1881, 

7,648 

453,567 

1872, 

7,050 

355,821 

1882, 

7,705 

469,192 

1873, 

7,160 

373,371 

1883, 

7,752 

467,704 

1874, 

7,257 

395,390 

1884, 

7,832 

492,928 

1875, 

7,267 

389,961 

1885, 

7,936 

502,454 

1870, 

7,334 

416,586 

1886, 

8,024 

490,484 

1877, 

7,370 

418,063 

1887, 

8,112 

515,388 

1878, 

7,443 

437.252 

1S88, 

8,196 

493,883 

1879, 

7,522 

435,054 

1889, 

8,251 

507, 8GS 

v.it«d  6.  At  the  termination  of  the  year  1889,  we  had  on  our  list 
spools.  3,022  vested  schools,  classified  thus  : — V ested  in  Trustees  2,045  : 
vested  in  our  Board  977.  In  the  case  of  222  Schools  included  in 
this  total  number,  the  premises  are  in  various  stages  of  progress 
towards  completion ; there  are  also  130  on  the  “ Suspended  List,” 
chiefly  owing  to  failure  to  maintain  the  minimum  average  daily- 
attendance  of  Scholar's,  and  there  are  9 vested  Model  School 
Departments  which  owing  to  similar  failure  have  been  amalga- 
mated with  adjoining  departments  of  Model  Schools. 

Number  7-  The  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  us  on 
uomatMi.  tjie  g^st  0f  December,  1889,  wa3  5,590. 

Grants  to  8.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  dealt 
schools.  with  iu  the  year  1889  was  164.  In  148  cases  we  gave  the  required 
assistance,  either  as  grants  for  building,  or  as  grants  in  aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  non-vested  schools.  The  remaining  1 6 applications 
were  rejected.  Of  the  148  Schools  added  to  our  list  during  the 
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year  1889,  the  number  in  each  Province,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Aid  granted,  were  as  follows:  — 


PnoviNCie. 

Gmntfein  aid 
of  mainten- 
ance of  Non- 
VQ5tcd 
Schools. 

Towards  Building 
and  Furnishing 
Voslod  Schools. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

27 

22 

49 

Munster,  . 

6 

24 

30 

Leinster,  . 

12 

12 

24 

Connaught, 

5 

40 

45 

Total,  , • 

BO 

98 

148 

Managers  of  New  Schools. 

9.  The  next  Table  shows  the  religious  denominations  of  the  Religion  r.f 
Managers  of  the  new  schools,  distinguishing  Clerical  from  Lay.  , 

° SvLuuls. 


Holiglous  Denominations. 

Glories!. 

Lty. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Sohools. 

R.C.,*  . 

83 

107 

2 

2 

85 

109 

E.C.,*  . • • • 

21 

23 

2 

2 

23 

24 

Pres.,*  .... 

5 

c 

3 

3 

8 

9 

Others,* 

4 

5 

“ 

- 

4 

A 

Total, 

113 

140 

7 

7 

120 

147  t 

Loans  fob  Non-Yested  Schools. 

10,  The  number  of  applications  received  in  1889  for  loans  for  Loan,  for 
the  erection  or  improvement  of  non- vested  schools,  under  the  Act  scimoi., 
of  1884,  47  & 48  Vic.,  cap.  22,  was  9;  all  of  which  were  favour-  (Uuk  ■ol,) 
ably  considered  by  ns,  and  sent  forward  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 
completion. 

Pupils  in  Attendance,  &c. 

11.  The  next  Table  shows  the  distribution  of  schools  ac-  op<.,ation 
cording  to  counties  and  provinces,  and  the  attendance,  sex,  and  attouuance 
religious  denominations  of  pupils  for  all  schools  from  which  &c* 

He  turns  were  received  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1889 : — 

* Throughout  this  Report  “ R.C."  denotes  Roman  Catholics  ; 11  E.C.,”  members 
of  the  bite  Established  Church ; “ Pres.,”  Presbyterians,  and  ".Others,”  persons  of 
other  religious  denominations. 

t Tho  other  School  was  under  official  management, 

[Table. 
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Table  showing  tho  total  number  of  Schools  in  each  County ; the 
Rolls ; the  Religious  Denominations  of  these  Pupils ; the  average 


UlSTRU 
Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 
Donegal,  . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 


Total, 

Munsteu  : 
Clare,  . , 

Cork, 

Kerry. 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 


Total, 

Leinster 

Carlow, 

Dublin,  . 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s,  . 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meatli, 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


Total, 

Connaught; 
Galway,  . 
Leitrim,  . 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


Ulster,  . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
CoNXAUGIlT, 


Per-centage  to  total  1 
on  rolls,  . j 


Total 

Numbor  of 
School*  in 
County. 

Total 

Number  of 
School* 
from  which 
Return* 
havo  boon 
rooolTcd. 

G38 

033 

202 

201 

290 

288 

405 

4C  0 

400 

403 

182 

180 

283 

283 

179 

179 

373 

372 

3,0SO 

3,059 

242 

240 

740 

730 

34$ 

348 

260 

260 

320 

318 

134 

133 

2,044 

2,029 

76 

75 

281 

279 

107 

106 

184 

181 

118 

117 

108 

107 

105 

105 

187 

187 

121 

120 

133 

133 

163 

103 

117 

117 

1,700 

1,090 

401 

397 

197 

196 

3S8 

387 

235 

235 

206 

206 

1,427 

1,421 

3,080 

8,059 

2,044 

2,029 

1,700 

1,690 

1,427 

1,421 

8,251 

6,199 

- 

- 

Total  Number  of  Pupil*  on  Roll*  within 
tho  Year  ISfcO,  who  mado  at  luast  ono 
Attendance. 


Fomalo*. 

Total. 

50,502 
15,765 
13,914 
1 9,308 
27,714 
7,537 
15,151 
9,496 
18,153 

104,112 

32,599 

28,651 

41,229 

58,621 

16,150 

31,735 

19,580 

37,709 

177,600 

370,386 

15,419 

51,819 

24,025 

18,118 

20,117 

10,588 

31,003 

101,522 

47,301 

36,902 

38,017 

18,576 

140,086 

273,921 

3,994 

35,314 

6,360 

9,916 

6,746 

6,123 

7,607 

9,017 

6,600 

6,676 

10,289 

5,707 

8,086 

66,437 

12,036 

19,799 

13,199 

12,281 

14,395 

17,984 

13,408 

13,580 

19,638 

11,791 

114,349 

222,634 

26,394 
10,232 
28,294 
15,438 
1 1,945 

52,968 

21,197 

57,247 

31,040 

24,006 

92,303 

186,458 

177,600 

140,086 

114,349 

92,303 

370,386 

273,921 

222,634 

186,458 

324,338 

49*8 

1,053,399 
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number  from  which  Returns  were  received  ; the  total  number  of  Pupils  on  the 
number  on  the  Rolls ; and  the  average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  year  1889. 


for  tbo  Year  1839. 


Religious  Denominations  of  the  Total  Number  i 
the  Bolls  for  tha  Year  1889,  who  made  at  least 
ono  Attendance. 


Ulster  : 
47,010  Antrim, 

15,250  Armagh. 

12,890  Cavan. 

16,655  Donegal. 

28,492  Down. 

7,553  Fermanagh, 
14,662  Londonderry. 
9,034  Monaghan. 
16,835  Tyrone. 

80,879  1 109,003  1 1 2, 435  | 370,386  | 280,615  | 168,381  Total. 

Muxbter  : 
Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 
Limerick. 
Tipperary. 
Waterford. 

481  | 859  | 273,921  1 230,334  | 147,468  | Total. 

Leinster  : 
Carlow. 

Dublin. 
Kildare. 
Kilkenny. 
King’s. 
Longford. 
Louth. 

Meath. 
Queen's. 

Westmeath. 
Wexford. 
Wicklow. 

Total. 

Connaught : 
23,491  Galway. 

9,688  Leitrim. 

25,096  Mayo. 

13,563  Roscommon. 
11,149  Sligo. 


Ulster. 

MUN8TER. 

Leinsteb. 

Connaught. 


839,603  I 507.865  I Ireland. 


Per-centagc  to 
total  on  mils. 


Por-ocntsgo  of  atomic  attond&noo  to  arorago  number  oa  Holla,  bO'S. 

latic  digitised  bv  the  University  ol  SouflTamplon  Library  Digitis 
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12.  Table  showing  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls 

Mixed  Attendance  of  Rohan 


Komann^li,  . 
J Londonderry, 
Monaghnu, 
Tyrone, 


! Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo,  , 
Uoseommon, 
Sligo,  . 


Clare,  . . . 

73 

Cork,  . , 

2ti() 

Kerry,  . . . 

115 

Limerick,  . . 

74 

Tipperary,  . 
Waterford,  , , 

110 

38 

Total,  . 

676 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  , , 

33 

Dublin, 

1UU 

Kildare,  , 

47 

Kilkenny, 

64 

King’s,  . 

60 

Longford, 
Louth,  . 

64 

46 

Meath,  . . 

85 

Queen’s, 

69 

Westmeath,  , 

66 

Wexford, 

70 

Wioklow,  . , 

50 

Total,  . 

751 

(tuoss  Total, 


Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 
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of  the  3,892  Schools  from  -which  Returns  have  beeu  received,  exhibiting  a 
Catholics  and  Pkotestahts. 


13,894  Gross  Total. 
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Mixed  Schools. 

Totj  ma  13.  The  following  tables  show,  according  to  provinces,  the  number 

~ ° i tv  , ,r»_  • 1 1T_  ^ C o nnn  xr 


relative  0f  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  rolls  of  3,892  Mixed 

numbers  of  „ , , . tp t.  J 


Pretataat  Schools,  ill  1889,  and  the  per-centage  of  each  denomination:— 


and  Roman 
Catholic 
pupils  in 

mixed 

school*. 


A.— Mixed  Schools  under  Soman  Catiiolic  Teachers  exclusively. 


Por-oontegoof  oaoli  Denomination 
to  total  Mixod  Altond&ncu  in 
thoso  Schools. 


Provinces. 

Mixed 

Roman  Catholio 

Protestant 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Ulster,  . 

8CG 

S9’0  per  cent. 

1 1 -0  per  cent. 

Munster,  . 

645 

97*0 

30  „ 

Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

659 

96-2  „ 

3-8  „ 

494 

9fr2  „ 

3*8  „ 

B. — Mixed  Schools  under  Pkotestant  Teachers  exclusively. 


Roman 

No.  of  Schools.  Catholic 
Pupils. 


For-ooiilagrof  each  Denomination 
to  total  Mixed  Attendance  in 
th'rto  Schools. 


Provinces. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Roman  Catholio 
Pupil*. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

1,049 

23 

74 

26 

12-7  per  cent. 
23-3  „ 

120  „ 

20-6  „ 

87*3  per  cent. 
767  „ 

83*0  „ 

79*4  „ 

C. — Mixed  Schools  under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers 
conjointly. 


Roman 

No.  of  Schools.  Catholio 
Pupllj. 


Pcr-contagc  of  each  Donomlnatlou 
to  total  Mixed  Attondauooin 
thoso  Schools. 


Roman  Catholio 
Pupils. 


Ulster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


34 ’4  per  cent. 
, 65-1  „ 

75*7 


65*6  per  cent. 
34-9  „ 

24*3  „ 


Summary, 


Por-coiitagcofcach  Donoinination 
| to  total  Mixed  A c tendance  in 
those  Schools. 


339.594  138,526 
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Unmixed  Schools. 

H.  Tho  following  table  exhibits  the  religious  denominations  of  pupils  on 
rolls  of  4,808  schools,  attended  exclusively  by  Homan  Catholic  or  by 
Protestant  children : — J 


Limerick,  . . 

Tipperary, . , 

Waterford, 


Leinster. 
Carlow,  . 
Dublin. 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  . 


Queen's,  . 
Westmeath. 
Wexford,  , 
Wicklow,  . 


Connaught. 
Galway,  . , 

Leitrim,  . 
Mayo,  , , 

Roscommon, 


Under  Protestant  Taachorfl. 
No.  of  rapUe— Protaatants. 


Total, 

Grand  Total,  . 


2,023 


7,406  98,686 


J0UI  schools,  one  in  Armagh,  one  in  Londonderry,  and  two  in  Tyrone,  of  an 
r*  - attendance,  and  which  cannot  be  brought  under  any  of  the  headings  in  these  Tables, 
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UtfinxED  Schools— continued. 

Unmlxod  15.  The  average  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils 
MtftniUnca  on  ro]js  ;n  j.|le  „nmixetl  schools,  according  to  Provinces,  in  1889, 
average  par  „ , , 

ScWi.  was  as  follows: — 


— 

A.— U ndor  Roman 
Catholic  Teachers 
exclualroly. 

B.—Undor  Protestant  Tcachors  exclusively. 

Schools. 

R.C.  pupils 
par  school. 

Schools. 

E.O. 

pupils. 

Pros. 

pupils. 

Othors. 

Protestant 
pupils 
per  school. 

Ulster, . . 

447 

142-9 

663 

47-3 

67-1 

8-7 

124*1 

Munster,  . . 

J.3C3 

138-0 

90 

50-8 

3-1 

5-4 

59-3 

Leinster, 

781 

154-6 

148 

54-7 

4-1 

20 

60-8 

Connnuglifc,  . 

GG2 

185-4 

39 

41-9 

5-9 

4-0 

51*8 

Total,  . 

3,363 

- 

940 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Average  per  School, 

- 

141-5 

- 

48-5 

48-5 

7-9 

104-9 

16,  The  foregoing  Returns  in  reference  to  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  pupils,  include  all  the  pupils  who  made  any 
attendance  at  our  schools  on  any  day  between  the  1st  of  January 
and  the  31st  of  December,  1889.  It  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  year  a mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
pupils  was  to  be  found  in  3,892  schools,  whilst  in  4,307  schools  the 
attendance  was  unmixed. 


Per-centage  17,  The  per-centage  of  Schools  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance 
wia«5»J  l!°man  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  for  each  year  from  1880 
itciigious  to  1889,  is  as  follows: — 

nttenu&nce. 


- 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

188  L 

1883. 

1886. 

1887. 

188S. 

1888. 

Ulster, 

75-0 

75-0 

73-7 

73-3 

72-1 

70-0 

67-5 

65-7 

64-5 

63-6 

Munster,  . 

39-5 

39*7 

37-7 

37-4 

36-7 

363 

36'3 

35-3 

34-4 

333 

Leinster, 

49-0 

46*7 

47-1 

47-8 

44'8 

40-9 

44-0 

45-9 

45-7 

44-4 

Connaught,  . 

43-3 

43*7 

425 

420 

40-9 

38-4 

39-2 

38-4 

37-0 

■36-6 

Total,  . 

55*6 

551 

54  0 

•S3-8 

52-4 

51-5 

50-2 

49-4 

48-4 

47-5 
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Model  Schools. 

18.  The  number  of  District  and  Minor  Model  School  Institutions  Model 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  26.  The  number  of  Model 
School  Institutions  in  the  Metropolitan  District  was  3 ; total,  29. 
These  contain  in  all  84  separate  departments.*  The  Results 
Examinations  show  that  the  Model  Schools  continue  to  maintain 
their  high  character.  (See  Appendix). 

19.  The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  attended  once  or  ofitener 
within  the  last  fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding 
the  Results  Examinations  in  1889,  was  9,127.t 


20,  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools  for  the 
year  was  7,952. 

21.  The  per-centage  of  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Model 
Schools  throughout  the  year  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  who 
attended  on  any  of  the  last  14  days  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Annual  Examinations  was  86. 


22.  The  numbers  paying  school-fees  at  the  following  rate3  in  the 
Model  Schools  on  the  31st  March,  1890,  were : — 


At  Is.  Id. per  quarter,  2,934  pupils. 
„ 2s.  (id.  . . 4,093  „ 

„ 3s.  3d.J  . . 87  „ 

„5s.0d.  . . 1,825  „ 


At  7s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  2 pupils. 
„ 10s.  Od.  . . S53  ,, 

„ 20s.  Od.  . . 40 

9,340 


The  amount  apportioned  to  the  Teachers  of  Model  Schools 
in  School-fees,  supplemental  to  their  emoluments  from  the  Board, 
during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1890,  was  £3,454  19s.  7 d. ; the 
remainder  of  the  School-fees,  £2,010  9s.  lid.  by  a requirement  of 
the  Treasury  i3  payable  into  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  as  an  Extra 
Receipt. 


•Thors  wore  originally  94  separate  departments:  subsequently,  the  Infant 
departments  of  Dunmanway,  Enniscorthy,  Galway,  Trim,  Parsonstown,  Kilkenny, 
Clonmel,  Athy,  and  Bailieboruugh  Schools  were  amalgamated  with  the  Female 
departments,  and  the  Female  department  of  Trim  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Male  department-  leaving  84  operative  departments. 

t The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Model  Schools  who  made  any 
attendance  for  the  year  ended  81st  December,  1889,  was  14,648.  The  average 
number  of  Pupils  on  rolls  for  the  same  period  was  10,317. 

J Special  Fee  for  Soldiers'  children,  according  to  War  Office  Hegulatluu. 
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23.  Return  of  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rous  who  made 
any  attendance  at  the  Metropolitan,  Disthiot  and  Minor  Model  Schools, 
between  1st  January  and  31stDecember,  1889  ; the  Average  Number  of  Pupils 
on  the  Rolls;  the  Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  once  or  oftener  within  the 
last  fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examination 
in  each  School ; and  also  the  Average  Daily  Attendance. 


Religious  Denominations. 


Dublin, 


Kildare,  . 
Cavan, 
Antrim,  . 
Antrim,  . 
Tipperary, 

Londonderry, 

Cork, 

Cork, 
Wexford, . 
Fermanagh, 
Galway,  . 
Kilkenny, . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, 
Armagh,  . 
Down, 
Sligo, 
Meath, 
Waterford, 
Antrim,  . 
Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 
Tyrone,  . 
King’s, 


Metropolitan : 
Central  Model, 
West  Dublin, 
Incliicore, 

A thy,  . 

Bailiehorough, 

Ballymena, 

Belfast, 

Clonmel,  . 

Coleraine,  . 

Cork, 

D unmanway, 

Enniscorthy, 

Enniskillen, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny,  . 

Limerick,  , 

Londonderry, 

Newry, 

Newtown  ards, 

Sligo, 

Trim,  . 

Waterford, 

Ballyraoney, 

Corrickfergua, 

Lurgan, 

Monaghan, 

N.-T. -Stewart, 

Omagh,  . 

Parsonstown, 
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24.  Literary  Classification  of  the  Pupils  -who  attended  once  or  oftener 
■within  the  last  fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preced- 
ing Results  Examination  in  each  Model  School. 


Classification  of  Pupils. 

Bchoou 

Infanta. 

Close 

I. 

Cl  OSH 
II. 

Class 

111. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

Vi. 

Class 

V«. 

Clast 

VI. 

Total. 

Central  Model,  . • 

130 

122 

201 

262 

287 

258 

17G 

213 

1,649 

60 

53 

64 

50 

52 

48 

26 

J6 

37  7 

70 

47 

53 

44 

46 

40 

36 

32 

868 

14 

9 

17 

18 

15 

ji 

8 

17 

109 

Bailieborough,  . 

17 

7 

8 

12 

10 

9 

8 

20 

91 

Ballymena,  • * 

57 

33 

21 

45 

41 

51 

S3 

62 

343 

00 

65 

95 

104 

78 

103 

90 

144 

769 

24 

19 

7 

24 

27 

21 

19 

30 

J71 

38 

23 

1ft 

in 

32 

42 

25 

81 

277 

108 

49 

54 

74 

69 

70 

54 

66 

544 

Dan  manway, 

51 

19 

27 

29 

25 

18 

20 

58 

247 

Euuiscorthv, 

14 

11 

15 

18 

17 

13 

14 

13 

115 

27 

30 

29 

33 

30 

36 

28 

53 

266 

Galway,  . 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1*2 

2 

15 

72 

Kilkenny, . 

10 

7 

9 

9 

12 

10 

7 

13 

77 

22 

26 

27 

28 

23 

25 

17 

30 

198 

Londonderry,  . 

05 

39 

50 

52 

58 

63 

64 

53 

454 

70 

22 

33 

30 

40 

39 

26 

43 

303 

47 

21 

31 

29 

22 

33 

85 

52 

270 

Sligo, 

31 

20 

27 

22 

28 

22 

23 

18 

191 

10 

20 

24 

25 

18 

16 

8 

19 

140 

25 

15 

15 

22 

24 

27 

9 

32 

169 

Ballymoney, 

46 

15 

36 

26 

35 

34 

85 

51 

278 

53 

22 

35 

33 

23 

40 

38 

49 

293 

Lurgan,  . . 

71 

28 

40 

41 

46 

47 

27 

68 

3C8 

49 

25 

26 

34 

27 

22 

30 

38 

251 

Newtownstowart, 

37 

22 

18 

19 

26 

20 

9 

19 

170 

98 

4ft 

56 

64 

48 

46 

23 

40 

421 

Paraoustown,  , 

31 

ID 

20 

19 

19 

9 

12 

. 18 

146 

1,397 

B38 

1,065 

11*6 

1,202 

1,185 

1,185 

892 

1,363 

9,127 

Per-centago, 

ii-3 

9-2 

13-2 

13  0 

130 

9-8 

14*9 

Per-centage, 

il5-3 

34-0 

SO-7 

Content  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 


25.  These  schools  are  divided  in  regard  to  salaries  into  two  classes : Content 
(a)  those  whose  teachers  adopt  the  principle  of  classification,  and  are 
paid  according  to  the  same  scale  of  class  salaries  as  teachers  of  SohooU. 
ordinary  National  schools ; and  (6)  those  in  which  the  amount  of 
salary  awarded  is  regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance.  Since  1 st  April,  1885,  there  has  been  paid  to 
teachers  of  schools  in  the  second  category,  a merit  capitation  grant 
of  12s.  a head  when  the  Results  Examination  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  of  10s.  a head  when  it  has  been  fair  or  passable. 

The  two  classes  of  Convent  National  Schools  are  in  addition 
awarded  Results  Fees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  National 
Schools,  on  the  ascertained  answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  Annual 
Examination. 


The  names  of  the  schools,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  each 
school,  will  he  published  in  the  Appendix. 


J3 
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General  Summary. 


Paid  by  Capitation, 

Paid  by  Classification. 

Total. 

Clogs  of  School . 

No  of 
Schools. 

A vera go  | 
Attendance,  i 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average 

Attendance. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Convent, 

238 

53,005  | 

23 

4,239 

261 

63,244 

Monastery,  . 

3 

990 

23 

3,230 

2fl 

4,220 

Tola!, 

2 11 

58,695 

45 

7,469 

287 

66.464 

* Per- con  logo  of  average  attendance  to  average  number  on  Rolls,  66'0. 


There  are  special  industrial  departments  for  girls  in  30  of  the 
Convent  National  Schools,  in  which,  in  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  appliances,  instruction  is 
given  by  skilled  teachers  in  various  branches  of  higher  needlework, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  &c.  The  teachers  of  these  departments 
are  paid  special  salaries. 


Workhouse  Schools. 

World: ouso  26.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  us  on 

spools.  tjlg  g|st  p)ecemp,erj  1 889,  was  158, 

These  schools  were  examined  on  the  same  system  as  the  Ordinary 
Schools,  and  extracts  from  the  reports  of  our  Inspectors  were 
communicated  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  information 
of  the  different  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  salaries  of  the  Teachers 
are  determined  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Blind;  but  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  power, 
under  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96,  to  award  to  their  Teachers 
from  the  rates  the  amount  of  results  fees  payable  on  the  Inspectors’ 
reports. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these 
Workhouse  Schools  during  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1889,  was  9,950,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  5,395. 

The  names  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Evening  Schools, 

27.  Fifty-five  Evening  Schools  were  operative  on  the  31st 
December,  1889.  These  schools  are,  as  a rule,  held  on  the  same 
premises  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers  as  the  Day  Schools 
connected  therewith.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  nightly 
attendance  was  2,025, 

Training  Colleges. 

colle'es'  Fom-  Training  Colleges  have  been  in  operation  in  tlie  past 

year ; viz.,  the  Marlborough-street  Training  College  for  Male  nnd 
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Female  Students,  "St.  Patrick’s”  Training  College  for  Male  Stu- 
dents at  Drumcondra,  " Our  lady  of  Mercy”  Training  Collene 
for  Female  Students,  in  Baggot-street,  Dublin,  and  tlie  “ Church 
of  Ireland  ” Training  College  for  Male  and  Female  Students, 
in  Kildare-place,  Dublin.  Tlie  first  named  College,  on  which  a 
General  Report  by  the  Superintendents  will  he  found  in  the 
Appendix,  is  under  our  own  management;  the  remaining  three 
on  which  a General  Report  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors 
will  he  found  in  the  Appendix,  are  under  local  management 


(a.)  Marlborough-street  Training  College. 

In  the  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  200  Queen’s 
Scholars  were  in  training  within  the  year,  of  whom  7 left 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  Of  the  remaining  193  Queen’s 
Scholars,  53  were  teachers,  already  employed  in  National  Schools 
cither  as  principals  or  assistants,  admitted  for  a course  of  one  year’s 
training,  all  of  whom  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year ; of 
these  51  passed  the  examination.  There  were  74  Queen’s  Scholars, 
who  having  been  admitted  for  a two  years’  course,  were  examined 
at  the  close  of  their  second  year,  73  of  whom  passed. 

The  other  66  Queen’s  Scholars  had  entered  for  the  two  years’ 
course,  and  64  passed  tlie  examination  entitling  them  to  be  retained 
for  the  second  year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  Queen's  Scholars  completed  their 
full  coarse  of  Training  in  1889,  viz. : — 69  Males  and  55  Females : — 


QuitBN'd  Scholars. 

Religious  Denominations  of  Quooti's  Scholars  who  completed 
their  Ccurso  hi  1689  in  Marlborough  StrOol  Col  leg.-. 

R.C. 

Late  E.C. 

Tras. 

Others. 

Total. 

Queen's  Scholars  in  Residence,  . 

62 

18 

•18 

fi 

124 

Extents,  ....  i 

3 

8 

1 

~ 

6 

Total. . • . . . 

65 

20 

49 

6 

130 

Of  the  124  Queen’s  Scholars  who  completed  their  full  course  of 
training  during  the  year  1889,  51  had  entered  for  one  year,  and 
73  for  two  years. 

The  total  number  trained  at  this  College  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  proceedings  in  1833  up  to  3lst  August,  18S9,  was 
11,759.  From  1st  September,  1885,  this  Training  College  adopted 
the  plan  in  force  in  the  Denominational  Training  Colleges  of  re- 
quiring Candidates,  not  being  certificated  Teachers,  to  continue 
in  residence  for  a two  years’  course,  the  term  having  formerly 
been  for  one  year, 

J 1)2 
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(6.)  “ St.  Patrick's  ” Training  College,  Drwmcondra — Denomina- 
tional (1883). 

In  “St.  Patrick’s”  Training  College,  145  Queen’s  Scholars 
were  in  training  within  the  year,  of  whom  2 left  before  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Of  143  remaining,  55  were  Teachers  already 
employed  in  National  Schools,  either  as  Principals  or  Assistants, 
who  were  examined  at  the  close  of  their  one  year  course  on  the 
programme  prescribed  for  Queen’s  Scholars  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  year  when  all  passed  the  qualifying  examination  ; 33  were 
Queen’s  Scholars  of  the  second  year  of  their  two  years’  course, 
and  ail  passed. 

The  other  55  Queen’s  Scholars  had  entered  for  a two  years’ 
course,  and  were  in  then1  first  year.  All  of  them  passed  the 
examination  entitling  them  to  be  retained  for  a second  year. 

The  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  who  completed  their  full  course 
of  training  during  the  year  1889  was  88,  of  whom  55  had  entered 
for  one  year  and  33  for  two  years. 

The  total  number  trained  from  the  opening  of  the  College  in 
1883  was  497. 


(o.)  " Ou,r  Lady  of  Mercy  ” Training  College,  Baggot-street — 
Denominational  (1883). 

In 11  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” Training  College,  150  Queen’s  Scholars 
were  in  training  within  the  year,  of  whom  1 left  before  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Of  the  149  remaining,  65  were  Teachers  already 
employed  in  National  Schools,  either  as  Principals  or  Assistants, 
who  were  examined  at  the  close  of  their  one  year  course,  on  the 
programme  prescribed  for  students  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
when  64  passed  the  qualifying  examination.  Piftv-one  were  Queen’s 
Scholars  of  second  year,  all  of  whom  passed. 

The  other  33  Queen’s  Scholars  had  entered  for  a two  years’ 
course  of  training  and  were  in  their  first  year.  All  of  them  passed 
the  examination  entitling  them  to  be  retained  for  a second 
year. 

The  number  of  Queen’s  Scholar’s  who  completed  their  course  of 
training  during  the  year  1889  was  115 — viz.,  64  who  had  entered 
for  one  year,  and  51  for  two  years.  The  total  number  trained  since 
the  opening  of  the  College  in  1883,  was  513. 


(d.)  "Church  of  Ireland"  Training  College,  KUdare-place — 
Denominational  (1884). 

In  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College,  98  Queen’s 
Scholars  (26  males  and  72  females)  were  in  training  within  the 
year.  Two  females  left  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  Of  the  96 
remaining,  10  (5  males  and  5 females)  were  Teachers  ulready 
employed  in  National  Schools,  either  as  Principals  or  Assistants, 
who  were  examined  at  the  close  of  their  one  yeai’’s  course,  on  the 
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programme  prescribed  for  students  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
when  all  passed ; 36  (7  males  and  29  females)  were  Qneen’s  Scholars 
of  the  second  year,  all  of  whom  passed.  The  other  60  Queen's 
Scholars  (14  males  and  36  females)  had  eutored  for  a two  years’ 
course  of  training,  and  49  passed  the  examination  entitling  them 
to  be  retained  for  a second  year. 

The  number  of  Queen's  Scholars  who  completed  their  course  of 
training  during  the  year  1889  was  46 — viz.,  10  who  had  entered 
for  one  year,  and  30  for  two  years.  T1ib  total  number  trained 
since  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1884,  was  219, 


Industrial  Instruction. 

29.  fl.)  Since  the  foundation  of  the  National  system  the  Indus- 
trial Instruction  of  Girls  has  been  provided  for  in  the  following 
fundamental  rule  — 

“The  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  he  given  in 
plain  needlework  in  all  Schools  in  which  Female  Teachers  are 
employed.” 

The  Reports  of  our  Inspectors  show  that  last  year  159,269 
girls  passed  at  the  examinations  in  needlework,  and  accordingly 
succeeded  in  entitling  their  Teachers  to  a corresponding  number 
of  Results  fees. 

(2.)  Prom  1st  August  last,  the  minimum  limit  for  instruction  in 
Needlework,  Knitting,  &c.,  for  girls  in  all  National  schools  in 
which  female  teachers  are  employed  was  fixed  at  one  hour  daily 
of  the  ordinary  school  time.  The  programme  for  Plain  Sewing,  &c., 
lies  also  been  revised,  and  we  hope  that  in  future  all  girls  who 
attend  school  for  their  full  course  will  be  capable  of  making  their 
own  clothes  and  rendering  useful  assistance  in  their  homes  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  home  industries ; but  further,  under  the  operation 
of  the  New  Industrial  Programme  for  girls  of  sixth  class,  we  hope 
to  see  proficiency  in  the  designing,  cutting  out,  and  making  of  adult 
female  apparel,  and  in  the  more  advanced  forms  of  home  industries, 
extending  throughout  the  country. 

Instruction  was  given  in  413  schools  to  4,841  girls  in  the  very 
important  subject  of  Domestic  Economy. 

Industrial  Branches. 

30.  Instruction  in  the  theory  of  AGRICULTURE  is  compulsory  in  Agriculture 
all  rural  schools  upon  boys  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  classes.  Last 

year  50,143  boys  passed  in  this  important  branch.  At  paragraph 
53  of  this  Report  will  be  found  a statement  as  to  48  School  Farms 
and  28  School  Gardens  in  connection  with  National  Schools. 

31.  Instruction  in  Handicraft  has  also  been  recently  added  to  Handicraft, 
the  extra  branches  upon  which  the  boys  of  the  senior  classes  of 

the  National  Schools  may  be  examined. 

32.  On  the  authorisation  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  Spinning, 
we  are  now  enabled  to  hisert  in  our  revised  Rules  that  in  localities  wenrmg;, 
where  the  managers  of  National  Schools  arrange  with  skilled 
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persons  to  give  instruction  in  spinning,  weaving,  &c.,  with  our  ap- 
proval, in  suitable  rooms  or  in  separate  buildings  in  close  proximity 
to  the  National  Schools,  to  advanced  pupils  of  the  schools,  or  groups 
of  schools,  results  fees  for  two  exammations,  5s.  each,  will  be  paid 
on  the  ascertained  proficiency  of  each  pupil  of  fifth  or  sixth  class  ; 
and  also  a special  salary,  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  will  he  awarded  to  the  teacher  of  the  industry  on  condi- 
tion that  the  requisite  appliances  are  provided.  The  Industrial 
Department  may  be  also  open  to  young  persons  who  have  already 
left  school,  but  may  desire  to  attend  the  industrial  classes. 


Kinder-  KltTOEBOABTEN— INFANTS'  DEPARTMENTS. 

e’lucn'  S3.  During  the  year  special  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
instruction  or  children  in  organized  Infants’  National  Schools  and 
organized  Infants’  Departments  of  Female  National  Schools, 
according  to  the  Kindergarten  system.  The  additional  fee  of 
2s.  per  pupil  previously  paid  on  the  results  examination  of 
children  in  tho  Tnfants’  Grade  has  been  extended  to  pupils  of  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Classes  in  these  Schools  and  Departments. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  Kindergarten  was  taught 
was  184,  the  number  of  pupils  examined  was  22,292,  and  the 
number  of  passes  secured  was  21,245. 


Number  of  Teachers. 

Sumter  of  34.  We  had  in  our  service  on  31st  December,  1889,  8,021 
a enchero.  pr;t!cipal  Teachers  and  3,200  Assistants,  making,  in  the  whole, 
11,221  classed  Teachers,  of  whom  4,029  were  trained.  We  had 
also  in  our  service,  at  the  same  time,  623  Workmistresses  and 
Industrial  Teachers,  36  Junior  Literary  Assistants,  145  Temporary 
Assistants,  and  17  Temporary  Workmistresses. 

The  Conductors  of  238  Convent  and  3 Monastery  Schools  paid 
by  capitation  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  several  classes  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1880,  was  as  follows : — 


CUM. 

Principal*. 

A nil  tart*.  | 

Total. 

Anlitaot*. 

WorUmli- 
trviMi  and 

Industrial 

Teacher*. 

Temporary  AnUtant* 

Temporary 

Work- 

nrietreoMl. 

Main. 

Female*. 

Main. 

Ftetak*. 

Mato. 

Female*. 

1*  . . 
I3. 

2»  . 

2s. 

3'. 

3J. 

Total, 
Gross  Total, 

813 

630 

1,728 

440 

1,399 

240 

220 

440 

1,188 

297 

1,011 

209 

20 

in 

154 

128 

880 

107 

28 

95 

627 

194 

1,231 

245 

| 1,683 
}■  4,656 
j-  4,882 

1 

1 

. 

17 

4,65G 

3,8G5 

880 

J5sa 

11,221 

80 

G23 

69 

6G 

8,021 

146 

12,042 
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Annual  Examination  of  Teachers,  &a,  at  the  District 
Centres  and  at  the  Training  Colleges. 

35.  These  Annual  Examinations  took  place  in  July,  1889.  Amra«l 
The  number  of  Teachers  examined  was  772;  and  of  Monitors,  1^'"'“" 
2,136 ; there  were  110  Pupil  Teachers  from  Model  Schools  '0U*' 
also  examined,  and  591  Queen’s  Scholars  in  the  Training 
Colleges ; total,  3,609.  In  addition  to  this  number  there  were 
787  young  persons  examined  as  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  different  _ Training  Colleges— giving  a gross  total  of  4,396 
persons  examined.  The  progress  of  the  teaching  staff  in  classifica- 
tion has  of  lute  years  been  very  marked,  especially  since  the 
Denominational  Training  Colleges  commenced  to  contribute  their 
invaluable  aid  in  the  training  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars.  The  advance 
of  the  Teaching  Staff  may  bo  judged  by  comparing  1889  with 
1883 : — 


Toacliors  in  tho  aerera!  Classes,  Males  and  Females  inoluded. 

Pnr-cont«;o  to  Tot&l. 

Clashes. 

1883. 

1889. 

1883- 

1989 

Firet  Division  of  First  (highest), 

279 

68  L 

2'6 

6-2 

Second  Division  of  First, 

761 

1,102 

7-1 

9-8 

Second  Class, 

8.G41 

4, 60S 

84-8 

41-6 

Third  Class  (lowcs' ),  , 

6,910 

4,882 

6C-0 

43*5 

New  Teachers. 

30.  During  the  year  1889,  there  were  478  persons  newly  ap-  Now 
pointed  as  Principal  or  Assistant  Teachers.  Of  these  139  had  been  T<ad*n, 
trained;  309  had  been  Monitors  or  Pupil  Teachers;  23  had  been 
pupils  only  of  National  Schools ; and  7 came  from  private  schools 
or  institutions. 


Had  boon  trained  in  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  . 
„ “ Sb.  Patrick's"  „ 

,,  “ Out  Lady  of  Mercy " „ , 

„ “ Church  of  Ireland  „ 

Prln. 

58 

13 

13 

33 

Asriat. 

28 

It 

9 

3 

Total. 

68 

23 

21 

30 

Total,  . 

88 

51 

130 

Had  been  Pupil  Teachers, 
„ Paid  Monitors, 

„ Pupils  only,  . 

| In  Model  National  Schools, 

( 16 
1 5 

13 

4 

20 

0 

1 

Total, 

22 

17 

30 

„ 

Paid  Monitors, 
Pupils  only, 

}ln  Ordinary  National  Schools, 

J 88 
l 19 

I5t 

7 

230 

10 

Total, 

100 

158 

258 

- 

Paid  Monitors, 
Pupils  only. 

}ln  Convent  National  Schools, 

{ n 

20 

1 

53 

3 

Total, 

14 

21 

36 

Gross  Total,  New  Teachers,  . 

324 

247 

171 
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Paid  Monitors. 

Paid  Moni-  g7,  The  nuraher  of  paid  Monitors  on  the  31st  December,  1889, 
tara"  was  1,991  Males,  and  3,935  Females.  Total,  5,926.  There  were 
also  151  pupil  teachers  in  our  Model  Schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Monitors  recognised, 
distinguishing  year  of  service : — 


Status. 

Mold. 

Pomelos. 

Total. 

lit  yoar 

517 

1,026 

1,543 

2ud  „ ... 

424 

770 

1,194 

3rd  „ ... 

349 

703 

1,052 

4th  „ ... 

309 

GG8 

977 

5th  „ ... 

392 

700 

3.1C0 

Total,  . 

1,991 

3,935 

5,926 

Monitors  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  years  of  service,  are 
examined  at  the  Results  Examinations  of  their  respective  Schools; 
but  at  the  end  of  their  third  and  fifth  years,  Monitors  are  examined 
at  the  General  Examinations  held  in  July;  those  of  the  third  year 
on  a special  paper  of  questions  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  those 
of  the  fifth  year  on  the  same  papers  as  those  set  to  Teachers  who 
are  Candidates  for  third  class. 

The  result  of  the  July  Examination,  1889,  is  shown  in  the 
following  Table : — 

Examined.  Passed.  Per  cent. 

Third  Year  Monitors  (examined  In  Special  Papers),  1,109  092  80‘4 

Fifth  „ (examined  In  Third  Class  Papers),  1,027  780  78’0 


Local  Aid  to  Schools. 

L.cd  ono-  3S.  The  following  table,  which  excludes  Workhouse,  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  schools  from  which  no  returns  were  received,  shows, 
in  counties  and  provinces,  the  amount  of  local  emoluments,  ex- 
clusive of  Rates,  received  in  aid  of  salaries  to  Teachers  of  8,039 
Rational  Schools  during  the  year  1889,  with  the  average  for  each 
school,  and  for  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance. 
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* The  Voluntary  Contributiona  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  38  and 
69  Vic.,  ch.  96,  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

fThis  sum  excludes  £7,093  14s.  8d.,  the  value  estimated  by  the  managers,  of  free  reoidences 
lor  the  teachers,  and  £2,010  9s.  Ilrf,,  portion  of  Model  School  fees  payable  into  Her  Majesty’s  Ex- 
chequer, but  it  includes  £1,465  9s.  9c/.,  the  estimated  profits  of  free  gardens  or  farms. 

The  total  amount  actually  received  by  the  teachers  in  fees  and  subscriptions,  and  profits  of 
garden,  Ac.,  was  £160,216  6s.  4 d 
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This  return  shows  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of 
£298  6s.  9 if.  in  the  school  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  of  £773  12s.  2d. 
in  the  local  subscriptions,  &c.,  giving  ft  total  increase  of 
£1,966  18s.  lid. 

39.  The  nextTahle  shows  the  amount  of  school-fees  and  subscrip- 
tions (including,  except  for  the  years  from  1SS5-1889,  inclusive, 
the  value  of  free  residences'),  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
from  local  rates  received  by  Teachers  each  year  from  1875  to  1889. 


Year. 

Solu>ol-feo«  and 
Subsariptions. 

Contributions  from 
Local  IUtos. 

Total. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ t . 

d. 

1875, 

84,860  4 

9 

27,918 

6 10 

112,778  11 

7 

1876, 

107,685  12 

5 

30,499 

19 

6 

188,185  11 

11 

1877, 

119,377  6 

3 

21,G87 

18  10 

141,065  5 

1 

1878, 

125,420  2 

0 

16,791 

0 11 

142,211  2 

11 

1879, 

126,257  11 

7 

12,804 

13 

6 

139,062  5 

1 

1880, 

131,816  12 

6 

8,324 

6 

7 

140,140  19 

1 

1881, 

132,403  17 

8 

9,840 

3 

1 

142,244  0 

9 

1882, 

134,386  2 

1 

11,906 

7 

1 

146,292  9 

2 

1883, 

137,283  13 

9 

14,403 

15 

2 

151.G87  8 

11 

188-1, 

145,401  9 

10 

11,956 

18 

6 

157,358  8 

4 

1885, 

145,082  17 

7 

14,433 

11 

7 

159,516  9 

2 

1886, 

147,172  16 

G 

16,609 

9 

6 

163,862  6 

0 

1687, 

150,473  5 

0 

15,897 

13 

7 

166,370  18 

7 

1888, 

149,145  10 

6 

17,683 

19 

7 

166,829  10 

1 

1889, 

• ■ 

150,216  5 

4 

27,134 

16 

8 

177,351  2 

0 

Oiler  TO.  As  the  preceding  return  of  local  aid  towards  the  incomes  of 

ttCCtimT  **’e  Teachers  accounted  for  each  year  does  not  include  the  total 
tower  delta  amount  of  funds  annually  subscribed  in  aid  of  National  Education 
jjjpiiortof  by  local  parties,  we  have  caused  a Return  to  be  prepared  showing 
t o bc mo  t|ig  tota|  uddltional  sums  locally  provided  in  aid  of  education  in 
the  year  18S9.  The  amount  subscribed  was  £56,176  7s.  3d, 
of  which  £28,887  2s.  Od  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  additions  to  school  promises,  &c.,  and  £27,289  5s.  3d, 
repairs,  improvements  of  house  and  furniture,  school  prizes  for 
encouragement  of  pupils’  attendance,  &c. 
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Results  Fees. 

41.  The  Results  Fees  payable  according  to  scale  from  t.be  Pariia-  Benilta 
montary  Grant  to  the  Teachers  of  schools  are  determined  on  the  Fe<’*- 
answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Inspections,  and 

are  in  two  parts : 

(a)  Fees  payable  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  local  aid ; 

(b)  Fees  payable  on  condition  of  local  aid  either  (a)  in  Rates 

contributions  (Act  38  and  39  Viet.,  cap.  96),  on  the 
one  band,  or  (b)  in  subscriptions,  school  pence  of 
pupils,  &c„  on  the  other  hand. 

In  non-contributory  Poor  Law  Unions,  should  the  local  aid  raised 
for  the  schools  respectively  be  less  than  a moiety  of  tho  Results 
Fees  earned  according  to  scale,  only  so  much  of  the  moiety, 
penny  for  penny  as  is  equalled  by  the  local  aid  is  payable  to  tho 
Teachers.  In  schools  in  contributory  Poor  Law  Unions  (under 
the  Act  38  & 39  Viet,  cap.  96),  the  Teachers  are  assured  of  the 
contingent  moiety,  in  virtue  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
contributory  rate. 

42.  Of  unconditional  results  fees  («),  £101,288  15s.  IjcZ.,  and  of 
contingent  results  fees  ( b ),  £100,291  17s.  were  paid  within  the  fcBS  pa!<1' 
financial  year,  making  the  total  results  fees  paid  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  £201,580 12s.  4 cl.  Adding  the  results  payments  from  the 

rates  of  contributory  Unions,  £27,134  16s.  8 d.  we  have  a total  of 
£228,716  9s.  of  Results  fees  paid  to  the  Teachers. 

CoNTitimiTOitY  Unions. 

43.  In  the  31  Unions  that  became  contributory  during  the  year  Oontri- 
ended31st  JIarch,  1890,  the  number  of  schools  examined  bylnspec- 

tors  and  in  which  Results  Fees  were  paid  in  those  Unions,  was  1,788. 

The  amount  the  teachers  received  out  of  tha  rates  contributed  by 
the  Unions  during  that  period  was  £27,134  16s.  8tZ. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  paid  as  Results 
Fees  in  Contributory  Unions  was  £52,551  14s.  10cZ.,  one  half  of 
which  was  contingent  on  the  contributions  by  the  Guardians. 


Non-Contribdtout  Unions. 

44.  In  tlie  remaining  129  Unions  there  were  6,016  National  Non-c™. 
Schools  which  the  Guardians  declined  to  aid.  _ _ _ u5m?t7 

In  5,440  of  these  schools,  the  local  aid  contributed  was 
sufficient  to  secure  payment  of  both  moieties  of'  results  lees 
payable  from  the  Parliamentary  vote.  In  535  schools,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  in  the  local  aid,  tlie  first  moiety,  and 
part  only  of  the  second,  could  be  paid ; and  in  41  schools  we  were 
able  to  pay  only  the  unconditional  moiety. 

The  actual  amount  of  money  locally  provided  in  non-con- 
tributory  Unions,  according  to  the  managers’  certificates,  was 
£117,701  17s,  Id.,  or  an  average  of  £19  16s.  5 %d.  per  school. 
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Total  Income  to  School  Staff. 

ToUl  45.  The  total  income  of  the  teaching  staff,  from  all  sources,  for  the 

income,  yeal.  ended  31st  March,  1890,  amounted  to  £908,824  17a.  7 cl, 
viz.,  £731,473  ISa.  Id.  from  the  Board ; £27,134  16s.  8d.  from  the 
rates;  and  £150,216  5a.  4ti  from  payments  by  pupils  and  sub- 
seriptions,  &c.,  but  exclusive  of  the  estimated  value  of  Free 
Residences.  Of  the  total  sum  19'5  per  cent,  was'loeally  provided, 
and  80'5  per  cent,  was  derived  from  the  funds  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Parliament. 


Annual  Income  of  the  National  Schools. 

Avcrnjo  46.  A3  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  amount 
of  income  of  the  Schools  from  all  sources,  including  Parliamentary 
Grant,  Rates,  School  fees,  and  local  subscriptions,  during  the  year 
1889,  was  £944,721  5*.  6d.,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 
This  would  give  an  average  of  £1  17a,  7-}d.  for  each  child  in 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  year; — 

1889. 

Aggregate  annual  Income  of  National  Schools,  and  Cost  per  Pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance.* 


Prom  Government  Grants,  1889-90  ; — 

£ a,  (t. 

Paid  out  of  Vote  for  Primary  Education,  . . 731,473  15  7 

Paid  oot  of  Vote  for  Board  of  Public  Works, 

(repairs,  8tc.),  8,607  2 8 


Total  annual  Income  from  Public  Funds,  . 740,080  18  3 

Bate  per  Pupil  „ „ . 1 9 5 J 


Prom  Local  sources  as  under ; — 


Subscriptions  and  Endowments,  8.C.,  (towards  in- 
comes of  teachers), 


Subscriptions  (towards  repairs,  &c.), 
Contributory  Unions,  Kates, 


School  Pence  1 
paid  by  Pupils,  J 


£110,502  1a.  Si.  _ £2,010  9s.  ILL). 


£ A.  d. 

41,634  13  10 
27,289  5 3 
27,134  16  8 

108,581  11  6 


Total  annual  Income  from  Local  sources,  , 204,640  7 3 

Rato  per  Pupil  „ „ . 0 8 2 


Total  annual  Income  of  Schools  from  all  sources,  944,721  5 6 
Kate  per  Pupil  „ „ , 117  7 J 


* The  attendance  at  Workhouse  and  Lunatic  Aaylora  Schools  is  uot  included. 
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Classification  of  Pupils, 

47.  The  following  Table  shows  the  literary  classification  Literary 
of  710,489  pupils  who  made  an  attendance  within  the  last 
fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results 
Examinations  in  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1889:  — 


— 

Junior  Cl  wises, 

Advanced  Classes, 

Infanta. 

Class 

t 

Class 

II. 

C]a8a 

III. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

Vi. 

Class 

V*. 

Class 

VI 

Total. 

All  Ireland, . 
Pcr-ccntage, 
Per-centagc, 

184,168 

116,633 

10-1,748 

95,697 

78.096 

55.409 

34,771 

40,967 

710,489 

16*4 

14-7 

13*5 

110 

78 

40 

58 

~ 

25’9 

44-6 

395 

Results  Examinations. 

48.  Since  the  1st  March,  1877,  each  jrapil,  in  order  to  qualify  Results 
for  presentation  at  the  results  examination,  has  been  required  in  E"“b». 
day  schools  to  make  100  attendances  of  at  least  four  hours  a day 
for  secular  instruction,  and  in  evening  schools  50  attendances  of 
two  hours  each  evening. 


49.  The  total  number  of  Schools  examined  for  Results  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1889,  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  for  which  we  have  been  able  to  tabulate  the  following  parti- 
culars, was  8,192,  viz. : — 

No.  of  Ordinary  Bchools  examined,  . . . . 7 ,908 

„ Model  Schools  (separate  departments),  . • 84 

„ P.  L.  Union  8chools  (Fees  payable  by  the  Guar- 
dians, at  their  discretion),  . . . 107 

,,  Evening  Schools,  , ...  S3 


(a.)  Number  of  pupils  who  attended  onco  or  oftener  within  the 
last  fourteen  days  of  Results  year  : — 

Males,  350,023  ; Females,  360,461  j Total,  710,489. 

(6.)  The  average  daily  attendance,  as  already  stated,  for  twelve 
months,  ended  31st  December,  1889,  was : — 

Males,  250,147  j Females,  257,718  ; Total,  507,865. 

(c.)  Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendances  for  presen- 
tation at  examinations  for  Results : — 

Males,  280,818;  Females,  294,795 ; Total,  575,113. 
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(<£.)  Number  who  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspec- 
tion for  Results : — 

Males,  270,125;  Females,  283,556 ; Total,  553,681. 


N UMBERS  EXAMINED  AT  ANNUAL  RESULTS  INSPECTIONS. 


50.  Tho  following  results  have  been  ascertained  through  indi- 
vidual examination  of  the  pupils  of  National  Schools  by  the  Inspec- 
tors at  their  annual  inspections: — 


Giuusa. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Passed. 

Forconiage 

Parsed. 

Infants,  .... 

112,747 

105,187 

93  3 

First  Cluss, 

88,628 

75,03 G 

84*6 

Second  Class,  . 

88,690 

73,728 

83-1 

Third  Class,  . . 

80,531 

G4,029 

79-4 

Fourth  Class,  . . 

07,221 

49,086 

73'0 

Fifth  Class  (1st  stage),  . 

43,677 

36,044 

74  0 

Fifth  Class  (2nd  stage),  . 

31,424 

24,663 

78-4 

Sixth  Class, 

35,743 

25,976 

721 

Total,  . 

553,681 

453,749 

81*9 

Percentage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  nun> 


her  examined  in  all  the  classes 

- 

Percentage  in  Infants’  grade, 

20-4 

Class  V.  (1st  stage),  . 

. 6-0 

Class  I.,  . 

160 

Cluss  Y.  (2nd  stage),  . 

. 5*7 

Class  II.,  . , . 

160 

Class  VI., 

. 6-5 

Class  III., 

J4-5 



Class  IV., 

121 

100*0 

[Genekal  Abstract. 
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General  Abstract  of  Answering. 


Classes. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Rosuitt 
Fees  in 
subject. 

No.  of 
Paasoa 
assigned 
for  an- 
sworing 
in 

BUbjeoL 

Por- 
mintage 
of  Posses 
to  No. 
of  Pup U t 
ex- 
amined. 

Reading. 

Class  I.,  . 

08,620 

83,742 

94-4 

„ n., . . 

88,690 

82,623 

93-1 

„ III.,  . 

00,551 

75,586 

93-8 

„ iv.,  . 

67,221 

6A294 

94-1 

„ V'..  . . 

40,677 

46.788 

96-1 

„ V.,  . . 

31.424 

30,039 

98-1 

„ VI.,  . . 

35,743 

35,022 

97-9 

Total,  . 

440, 98J 

117,894 

94-7 

WRITING. 

Class  I.,  . 

88,828 

85,350 

96-3 

„ II.,  . 

U8,G90 

85,549 

96  4 

„ ni., . . 

80.551 

70,510 

97-4 

„ iv.,  . . 

67.221 

65,426 

97'3 

„ v>...  . 

40,677 

45,230 

92-9 

.,  V»... 

31,424 

30,251 

516-2 

„ VI.,  . . 

35,743 

34,648 

96-9 

Total,  . 

440,934 

424,964 

963 

Arithmetic. 
Class  I.,  . 

08,628 

78,302 

88-3 

„ II.,  . 

88,690 

78,889 

80-9 

,,  in., . 

80,551 

67,026 

83-2 

„ IV.,  . . 

67.221 

51,594 

76-7 

„ V..,.  . 

48,677 

38,518 

79-1 

„ v>., . . 

31,424 

25,622 

81-5 

»i  VI.,  , , 

35,743 

26,683 

74G 

Total,  , . 

440,934 

366,634 

83*1 

Spelling. 

Class  I.,  . 

88,620 

80,235 

90-5 

„ ii., . 

80,690 

74,865 

84-4 

»»  Hi.,  . . 

80,551 

63,070 

78-3 

>»  IV.,  . 

67,221 

61,179 

76-1 

»»  v*., , , 

40,677 

39,644 

81-4 

M V*., . 

31,424 

28.526 

90-7 

,»  Vi.,  , , 

35,743 

33,202 

92-9 

Total,  . 

110,934 

370,727 

84-0 



Classes. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
tun inod 
for 

Results 
Foes  in 
subject. 

No.  of 
Pmsos 
nsslgnod 
for  an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 

Per- 

centage 

of  Pass  os 
to  No. 
ofPtyrtij 
ex- 
amined- 

Grammar. 

Class  IH.,  . 

00,551 

59,092 

73-3 

»»  iv.,  , . 

67,221 

44,025 

66-8 

„ VI.  . . 

48,677. 

3!,3G1 

64-4 

31,421 

21,538 

68-5 

»»  VI.,  , , 

34,743 

25,980 

72-6 

Total,  . 

263,616 

182,896 

69-3 

Gkogiuphy. 

Class  III.,  . 

80,551 

63,088 

78 -3 

„ iv.,  . . 

07,221 

49,853 

74*1 

>.  Vi.,. 

48,677 

34,693 

71  2 

„ V«„ . . 

31,424 

21,660 

68-9 

„ VI.,  . 

35,743 

25,441 

71*1 

Total,  . 

263,616 

194,785 

73-8 

Agriculture. 

Class  IV.,  . 

30,092 

18,814 

55-8 

..  Vi.,  . 

22,448 

13,617 

GO -6 

„ v.„ . . 

14,457 

9,301 

64-3 

..  VI.,  , . 

16,223 

10,411 

68-3 

Total,  . 

82,220 

50,143 

G0-9 

Book-keeping. 

Class  V«.,  . 

12,338 

8,467 

68 -G 

„ v>  . 

8,425 

5,219 

61  -9 

VI.,  . . 

7,405 

4,723 

637 

Total,  . . 

28,168 

18,409 

65-3 

Needlework. 

Class  II.,  . 

41,442 

38,408 

92-6 

„ in.  . . 

38,812 

35,958 

92'6 

„ IV.,  . . 

32,593 

30,134 

92-4 

„ v.„ . . 

24,001 

22,404 

93  3 

V'.,  . . 

15,423 

14,498 

94  0 

VI.,  . . 

13,783 

17,867 

96-3 

Total,  . 

171,004 

159,269 

93-1 
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Genebai.  Abstbaot  (continued). 


Vocal  Music — (Optional). 

Drawing— ( Extra). 

— 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No.  of 

PH9SOS. 

Per- 

centage. 

— 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No.  of 
Passca. 

■Per* 

contago. 

Class  II., 

„ nr., 

::  Sk  : 

: ylI  : 

16,658 

16,512 

14,011 

10,297 

6,942 

7,299 

18.004 

14,070 

11,076 

8,822 

6,817 

6,740 

83-0 

86-0 

79- 0 

80- 8 
83*8 
78-6 

Class  III., 
„ IV„ 
„ V'., 

11  V>., 

„ VI., 

11,868 

11,083 

8,613 

5,964 

6,402 

8,820 

8,054 

6,453 

4,791 

5,292 

74-3 

72-6 

74-8 

80-3 

82-6 

Total,  . 

70,749 

68,029 

82-0 

Total, . 

43,920 

38,410 

76  0 

The  number  of  Schools  in  which  pupils  were  presented  in 
Extra  and  Optional  Subjects  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pro- 
gramme, and  the  general  results  of  the  answering,  were  as 
follow : — 


— 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No.  Ex- 
aminod. 

No.  of 
Pauses. 

Vocal  Music  (as  above),  .... 

1,109 

70,749 

58,029 

Instrumental  Music,  .... 

158 

1,018 

957 

Drawing  (as  above),  .... 

893 

43,920 

33,410 

Kindergarten,  ..... 

184 

22,292 

21,246 

Girls'  Heading  Dook,  and  Domestic  Economy,  . 

413 

4,841 

8,044 

Sewing  Machine,  and  Dressmaking, 

544 

6,176 

4,923 

Cookery, 

86 

784 

725 

Management  of  Poultry,  . 

7 

199 

170 

Dairy  Management, 

6 

103 

100 

Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

1,250 

6,388 

4,426 

Algebra, 

1,509 

12,442 

8,180 

Trigonometry,  . 

15 

25 

24 

Mechanics,  . . 

7 

83 

27 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics, 

1 

11 

10 

Magnetism  and  Electricity, 

6 

148' 

109 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine, . 

1 

8 

— 

Chemistry, 

2 

14 

13 

Light  and  Sound, 

2 

27 

27 

Physical  Geography, 

G64 

0,025 

S,8G3 

Botany,  . . , 

1 

82 

32 

Hygieno, 

11 

198 

152 

Handicraft,  . 

7 

109 

66 

French,  . 

101 

1,201 

988 

Irish, 

51 

914 

576 

Latin, 

38 

223 

174 

Greek,  . 

8 

89 

31 

The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Extras  (excluding  Drawing 
and  Kindergarten)  was£7,006  2s.  6d.;  of  this  sum  £3,151 10s.  represented 
the  value  in  Geometry  and  Algebra ; £636  5s.  in  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  Irish;  £065  15s.  in  Physical  Geography,  and  £1,898  7s.  6 d.  in 
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branches  exclusive  of  Needlework,  for  Females  only.  The  remainder, 
,£354  5s.,  was  spread  over  the  other  subjects. 

The  money  value  of  the  posses  gained  in  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and 
Kindergarten,  for  the  year  was  £13,179  19a.  Gd. 


Comparative  View. 


The  per-centages  of  passes  gained  in  Beading,  Writing,  and  c..m- 
Arithmetic  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing  table;  proficiency 

1887.  1886. 

93-7  93 '6 

9G'3  90-0 

68-7  83 '3 


Books  and  Requisites. 


1889. 

1888. 

Heading, 

. 94-7 

94-1 

Writing, 

9G'3 

95-9 

Arithmetic,  . 

83-1 

82-3 

51.  The  amount  received  for  books,  school  requisites,  and  Booltsmd 
apparatus,  sold  at  first  cost  prices  to  National  Schools  in  1889-90,  Re9u!,:tM- 
was  £31,818  5s.  Gd.  The  number  of  orders  was  27,033,  and  the 
average  amount  of  each  order  £l  3s.  6(2. 


52.  The  value  of  requisites  and  apparatus  granted  as  Free  Stock 
in  1889-90,  including  School  Account  Books,  was  £1,385  4s.  0 d. 
The  number  of  Grants  was  853. 

The  business  of  onr  book  stores  has  proceeded  on  its  usual  large 
scale.  The  several  hundred  kinds  of  articles  issued  therefrom 
cover  the  whole  range  of  school  requirements  in  regard  to  books, 
apparatus,  kindergarten,  and  needlework  requisites,  &e.  The 
number  of  requisitions  for  goods  received  from  schools  during  the 
year  was  27,386,  of  which  27,033,  to  the  value  of  £31,818  5s,  6rf. 
were  purchases,  and  353,  to  the  value  of  £1,385  4s.  were  free  grants. 
The  number  of  reading  books  issued  during  the  year  was  1,183,19G, 
and  the  number  of  copy  and  drawing  books  was  2,759,894. 

The  books  were  sold  at  their  cost  price,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant  were  sent,  carriage  free,  to  the  stations 
nearest  to  the  schools. 


Agriculture. 

53.  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  with  Ordi-  8cW 
nary  National  Schools  on  the  31st  December,  1889,  was  48. *'■ 
The  names  of  the  Schools  and  the  extent  of  each  firm  attached 
to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix^  The  total  number  of 
pupils  examined  in  Agriculture  in  this  class  of  schools,  within 
the  results  year,  was  820,  of  whom  693  passed  in  the  agricultural 
programme. 

(J 
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We  had  also  28  schools  having  School  Gardens  attached,  for  the 
management  ol  which,  and  for  the  agricultural  knowledge  displayed 
hy  the  pupils,  wo  granted  special  agricultural  fees,  upon  the  reports 
of  the  District  Inspectors.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
School  Gardens  was  460,  of  whom  348  passed. 

As  set  forth  in  the  table  at  page  31,  there  were  82,220  pupils 
examined  in  the  Agricultural  Class  Books  by  the  District  Inspec- 
tors in  the  Ordinary  National  Schools  at  their  Results  Examina- 
tions, of  whom  60,143  passed. 

54.  During  the  year  we  brought  under  your  Excellency’s  notice 
the  desirableness  of  further  encouraging  instruction  in  practical 
agriculture  of  boys  attending  national  schools  with  school  farms 
attached  thereto.  The  scheme  we  submitted  received  your 
Excellency’s  approval,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  we  hope  will  now’  he  very  generally 
availed  of  by  the  managers  and  teachers  of  those  schools.  The 
scheme  consists  of  gratuities  for  the  instruction  of  agricultural 
monitors  who  are  to  assist  the  teachers  in  this  special  work ; also, 
in  small  weekly  payments  to  the  pupiL  who  are  practised  in  farm 
work,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  ordinary  agricultural  teaching 
from  the  text  books.  We  have  already  announced  the  conditions 
of  the  scheme  in  a circular  letter  to  managers,  that  we  shall  publish 
in  our  Appendix. 


Dairy  Management. 

i>Mry  55.  The  teaching  of  this  useful  branch  of  agricultural  industry 

men”!8'"  ^las  been  Attended  with  satisfactory  results  during  the  year  at 
our  Model  Agricultural  institutions. 

At  the  Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin,  two  sessions  of  dairy  instruc- 
tion were  held ; 54  pupils  attended  these  sessions.  The  number 
of  dairy  students  (females)  who  have  attended  this  establishment 
since  the  commencement  of  dairy  instruction  therein  amounts  to 
274. 


The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  contributed  the  usual  allowance 
in  money  lor  prizes,  and  towards  the  travelling  expenses  of  pupils 
attending  the  Dairy  School  at  Glasnevin.  The  great  railway 
companies  have  also  given  valuable  aid  hy  giving  passes  over 
their  lines  to  the  pupils.  This  is  a valuable  concession,  and  to 
many  of  those  who  attend  it  is  of  importance  considering  the 
distances  of  their  homes  from  the  school. 

At  the  Albert  Farm  the  male  pupils  are  practised  in  the 
several  works  of  the  dairy.  They  are  required  in  turn  to  take 
part  in  all  the  work,  so  that  they  may  have  a full  knowledge  of 
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the  work  necessary  for  successful  dairy  practice.  They  take 
part  in  the  cleaning  of  the  milk  vessels — an  important  operation 
— the  churning  of  the  cream  and  the  making  of  hutter.  They 
have  in  turn  charge  of  the  dairy  machinery,  and  thus  they 
become  acquainted  with  large  as  well  as  small  systems  of 
dairying. 

The  Dairy  School  at  Cork  continues  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  each  of  the  sessions 
are  larger  than  the  accommodation  of  the  school  would  admit, 
so  that  many  applicants  are  obliged  to  wait  for  an  ensuing 
session.  Abundant  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  this 
school  in  improving  the  dairy  produco  of  tho  district  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  afforded,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  results  of  the 
establishing  of  this  dairy  school  has  had  considerable  influence 
in  preserving  one  of  our  most  important  industries.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  attendances  during  1889 : — 


Pupils. 

At  the  first  session  of  two  months,  commencing  2nd  January,  1889,  30 

At  the  second  „ „ „ 20th  March,  „ 29 

At  the  third  „ „ „ 22nd  May,  „ 30 

The  Local  Committee  has  given  much  attention  to  the  dairy 
school  during  the  year,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Cork  Butter 
Exchange  show  their  interest  in  the  school  by  subscribing  to  the 
funds  of  the  Local  Committee.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
also  provides  funds  for  endowing  scholarships  at  the  Dairy 
School. 


During  this  year  we  commenced  the  experiment  of  teaching 
dairy  management  at  our  Training  College,  Marlborough-strcet. 

The  female  Queen’s  scholars  who  now  attend  this  college 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
butter  making. 

The  attention  of  tho  students,  and  the  interest  which  they  take 
in  this  dairy  work,  have  been  reported  upon  as  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  teaching  of  dairy  work,  for  which  we  pay  special  results 
fees,  has  been  undertaken  at  five  convent  schools,  viz. : — 


At  Strabane, 
n Athy, 
rt  Navan, 

„ Loughrea, 

,,  Ballagimderin, 


at  which  20  pupils  passed. 

::  11  ::  :: 

i»  26  „ » 

n 1-0  *>  Ji 


We  have  considered  how  this  work  of  teaching  dairying  at 
ordinary  National  schools  may  be  encouraged,  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  are  prepared  to  award  results 
fees  for  its  teaching  where  we  are  assured  that  effective  instruc- 
tion can  be  given. 
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Teachers’  Residences. 


Resiliences  56.  The  number  of  applications  received  in  1889  for  loans  to 
Te&cliers  provide  Teachers’  Residences  was  89,  87  of  which  were  approved, 
ail  &sa  The  total  number  of  applications  since  1875  for  loans  was  831, 
r]C&  432’  which  790  were  favourably  entertained. 

vto.,o.  74;  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  for  residences  in  con- 
fj. 4 l0,.  nexion  with  Vested  Schools  was  102,  of  which  68  were  aided. 

V 10.,  0.  45. 

Rule  249. 


57.  The  number  of  free  residences  throughout  Ireland,  provided 
without  aid  from  the  State  (exclusive  of  Convent,  Monastery, 
Model,  and  Workhouse  National  Schools),  is  1,311. 


Private  Contributions  administered  by  the  Board. 

Carlisle  58.  The  11  Carlisle  and  Blake”  Bund  is  at  the  disposal  of  this 
rTcHiums  Board  for  the  special  recognition  in  practical  form  of  distinguished 
merit  of  Teachers  as  school-keepers,  and  premiums  are  awarded 
by  us  on  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  showing  marked  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates.  The  names  of  the  Teachers  who 
secured  the  prizes  for  1889  will  be  found  in  Appendix.  In  future 
the  premiums  will  he  £5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school 
district  in  every  fourth  year. 

Special  Prizes,  varying  from  £25  to  £10  each,  were  awarded 
to  twelve  Male  Paid  Monitors  of  National  Schools  in  the  County 
Kerry  for  superior  answering  in  Competitive  Examinations  for  the 
Prizes,  under  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.  The  names,  &c., 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Reid 

Bequest. 


Teachers’  Pension  Aot  (1879)  and  proposed  Scheme  for 
Widows  and  Orphans  Fund. 

Pensions  59.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  aura  of  £1,300,000  of  the 
Teacher;  Surplus  Fund  of  the  late  Established  Church  was  appropriated  to 
the  aid  of  the  National  Teachers,  in  the  payment  of  their  Premiums 
for  Pensions.  The  aid  from  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  relieves  the 
Teachers  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  them  Premiums,  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  is  deducted  in  this  office  in  quarterly  instal- 
- ments  from  the  Teachers’  salaries,  and  raid  over  to  the  Pension 
Fund.  The  amount  paid  to  the  Pensions  Fund  from  the  deductions 
from  the  Teachers'  Salaries  last  year  was  £9,243  18s.  7 d. 

From  a statement  received  from  the  Teachers’  Superan- 
nuation Office,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  teachers  connected 
with  the  Pension  Fund  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1888, 
was  10,700.  The  amount  paid  in  1889  in  pensions  was  £26,893 
2s.  Id.,  and  in  retiring  gratuities,  £5,564  10s.  9d. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount  paid  to  Teachers  under  the 
Pensions  Act,  there  was  the  sum  of  £673  15s.  2d.  granted  from 
the  Parliamentary  Funds  to  Teachers  who  did  not  join  the  Pension 
Scheme. 
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The  scheme  proposed  by  National  Teachers  for  establishing  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  National 
Teachers,  by  means  of  deductions  from  their  pay,  which  received 
our  cordial  support,  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  for  sanction. 


Commissioners. 


60.  In  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  FitzGerald  the  Com- 
missioners have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  inestimable  colleague. 
For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board,  ever  watchful  of  its  interests,  and  ever  sympathetic  with  its 
successes. 


61.  Attached  hereto  are  comparative  tables  of  statistics  of 
proficiency  and  expenditure,  &c.,  for  a series  of  years,  and  our 
financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  last. 

62.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year,  to  your 
Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our  Corporate 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Twenty-fourth  day  of  June: 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety. 


(Signed), 


John  E,  Sheridan, 
J.  0.  Taylor, 


Secretaries. 
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Statistics  for  Ireland  arranged  for  comparison  'mill  similar  Returns  for  Great  Britain. 

Population  of  Ireland  (Census  of  1881),  5,174,880.  Population  of  School  age,  6—13  (estimated),  099,667. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT 

PROM 

1st  APRIL,  1889,  TO  31st  MARCH,  1890, 
SHOWING  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL 

OP 

TILE  COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND, 

AND  HOW  THESE  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED 
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The  Expenditure  during  the  year  was  as  follows:- 


Office  is  Dublin  : 

1.  Salaries  and  Wages, 

2.  Travelling  Expenses, 

3.  Legal  Expenses, 

4.  Rent, 

5.  Incidental  Expenses, 


£ s.  d. 
24,899  14  I 
210  8 3 


62  6 8 
115  7 7 


25,426  0 10 


Inspection  : 

1.  Salaries, 30,198  3 1 

2.  Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances,  1 0,869  7 1 


41,067  10  2 


Training  : 

M arl  b oro  u gh  - street  Training  College,  . 
Training  Colleges,  under  local  manage- 
ment,   


7,110  5 10 


14,389  0 7 | 


21,499  6 5 


MonKL  Schools  : 

1.  Central,  . . 

2.  Metropolitan,  . 

3.  District, 

4.  Minor, 

5.  Retiring  Gratuities  to  Model  School 

Teachers,  . . . . . 


. +4,776  7 10 

. +2,454  7 0 

. +19,215  15  G 
. +5,693  4 8 


32,574  15  8 


Ordinart  National  Schools  : 

1.  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers — 

Salaries,  £433,577  3s.  0 d.,  . ( r„ft  n . 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers — f ’ 

Results,  £197,000  12s.  Id.,  . ) 

2.  Workmistrcsses,  . . . . 8,130  3 1 

3.  Good  Service  Salaries,  . . . 1,736  8 6 

4.  Monitors,  .....  52,618  5 4 

5.  Training  Monitors,  &c.,  . . . 10,542  10  0 

6.  Travelling  Expenses — Teachers’  and 

Monitors’ Examination,  . . 886  8 11 

7.  Organising  Teachers,  . . . 694  14  1 

8.  Retiring  Gratuities  (under  the  old 

provisions),  . . . . . . 238  14  11 

0.  Incidental  Expenditure,  . . . 65  15  9 


10.  Repayment  to  General  Post  Office  of 

Commission  to  Local  Postmasters. 

11.  Free  Grants  of  Books  and  School 

Requisites, 


886  8 11 
694  14  1 


238  14  11 
65  15  9 


927  9 8 ; 

706,562  7 7 


Carried  forward,  — 


827,130  0 3 


• Including  tho  portiou  of  tho  School  Fees  (see  p.  48),  appropriated  towards  payment  of  the  Teaoliara. 
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Expenditure  during  the  year — continued. 


Brought  forward, 

Agricultural  Establishments  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection, 
Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 

„ Farms  and  Gardens,  . 

M ouster  Agricultural  Trai  ning  Ins  titutioi  i , 

„ Farm, 

Agricultural  Schools,  .... 

„ Gardens, 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department: 
Purchase  of  Books  and  other  requisites, 
Wages  of  Packers,  &c.,  &c., 

Moieties  of  Rentcharge  of  Teachers’  Re- 
sidences repaid  to  Managers  by  Com- 
missioners, . ...  . 

Payments  to  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office  of  amount  of  Sales  of  Account 
Books,  Commissioners’  Rules,  and 
Reports,  &c.,  to  Managers, 

Private  Contribution  Fund,  Payments  to 
Schools  from, 

Income  Tax  : 

Payments  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  deductions  for  Income  Tax,  . 
Amount  refunded  on  Claims, 

Payment  to  Pensions  Fund  of  amounts 
stopped  from  Quarterly  Sal  aides  of 
Teachers,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic., 
c.  74,  1879, 

Rates  Contributions  Account: 

Payments  to  Teachers, 

Re-issue  of  Lapsed  Money  OrderB, 

Payments  to  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  : 
Amounts  received  on  Sales  of  Books 
and  other  School  Requisites,  exclusive 
of  .£17  17*.  2 d.  returned  to  managers, 
Amount  of  unappropriated  balance  of 
Fees  received  from  Model  School 
Pupils,  ...  . 

Amount  of  Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
Balance  of  Parliamentary  Vote  of 
1888-89  surrendered,  . • 


Balance  on  31st  March,  1890, 
Total, 


600  17  6 
2,961  12  2 
3,429  6 8 
713  10  2 
1,066  7 5 
263  15  11 
97  19  0 


5,653  13  1 
646  12  0 


1,111  19  6 
8 7 2 


& s.  d. 

827,130  0 3 


27,134  16  8 
96  3 7 


32.268  13  1 


2,014  5 10 
160  JO  3 

32,878  10  11 


9,133  9 3 


37,300  5 1 


10  13  9 
370  2 1 


1,121  6 8 


9,243  18  7 


27,231  0 3 


67,322  0 1 

62,069  15  4 


1,043,102  10  5 
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Note  A. — The  following  Tabic  shows  the  amount  of  School  Fees  re* 
ceived  from  Pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  severally,  and  also  the 
Expenditure  on  each  School.  Under  head  of  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances are  included  the  amounts  apportioned  to  Principal  and 
Assistant  Teachers  out  of  the  Fees  paid  by  the  Pupils 


Expenditure  (including  a portion  of  School  Foes). 

Modal  School. 

Average 

Dally 

Attend- 

ance. 

Rccoipti 

in 

Fees. 

Salaries  and 
Allowances. 

General 

Expenditure. 

Total. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ f. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d . 

£ 8. 

d. 

Central, 

1,833 

1,082  10 

3 

4,527  0 

0 

249 

7 10 

4,776  7 10 

West  Dublin, 

297 

126  8 

5 

1,004  13 

8 

94 

9 11 

1,099  3 

7 

GInsnevin,  . . 

67 

37  2 

4 

329  13 

5 

45  15 

8 

875  9 

1 

Inchicore,  . 

311 

129  10 

0 

969  0 

9 

10  13 

7- 

979  14 

4 

A tliy,  . 

80 

48  8 

4 

317  15 

2 

60 

1 

8 

377  16  10 

Bailieboro',  . . 

75 

46  3 

8 

241  15 

5 

54 

15 

2 

296  10 

7 

Ballymena,  . 

288 

180  17  10 

974  1 

9 

63 

18  11 

1,038  0 

8 

Belfast, 

1,077 

718  8 

6 

4,132  6 

9 

427 

IJ 

3 

4,559  15 

0 

Clonmel, 

134 

111  2 

5 

541  14 

4 

89 

19 

8 

631  13 

7 

Coleraine,  . 

229 

161  4 

3 

829  2 

4 

86 

4 

0 

915  6 

4 

Cork,  . 

430 

403  10 

3 

1,740  G 

5 

.SS2 

8 

6 

2,072  14 

11 

D unman  way, 

213 

GC  18 

1 

832  19 

4 

90 

16 

3 

923  15 

7 

Eaniscortliy, 

97 

55  9 

4 

314  14 

0 

69 

1 

3 

883  15 

9 

Enniskillen, 

203 

181  4 

0 

817  16 

5 

139 

18  11 

957  15 

4 

Galway, 

Cl 

60  3 

7 

317  9 

9 

96 

10 

4 

414  0 

1 

Kilkenny,  . . 

73 

67  18 

5 

347  13 

8 

105 

4 11 

452  18 

7 

Limerick,  . . 

176 

115  5 

5 

665  5 

1 

109 

2 

2 

774  7 

8 

Londonderry, 

362 

286  15 

7 

1,435  10 

4 

192 

15 

6 

1,618  5 10 

Nevrry,  . . 

234 

183  19 

5 

936  5 11 

78 

2 11 

1,014  8 

10 

Newtown  aids, 

329 

187  1 

6 

874  19 

6 

111 

15 

5 

986  14  11 

Sligo,  . 

16!! 

100  6 

3 

531  2 

1 

136 

8 

2 

667  10 

3 

Trim,  . 

102 

70  13 

4 

835  5 

0 

53  11 

3 

388  16 

3 

Waterford,  . 

164 

UO  2 

3 

571  10 

2 

139 

8 

9 

710  18  11 

Bnllymouoy, 

249 

189  15  10 

803  6 11 

31 

0 

8 

834  7 

7 

Cairickfergus, 

249 

178  2 

0 

808  14 

5 

60 

1 

9 

868  16 

o 

Lurgnu,  . . 

808 

14'.*  2 

1 

993  9 

8 

104 

3 

7 

1,097  18 

8 

Monaghan,  . 

221 

123  0 

10 

720  13 

6 

42 

5 

2 

762  18 

8 

Newtovrnstownrt, 

120 

70  l 

8 

409  5 

2 

25  16  10 

435  2 

0 

Omagh,  . , 

311 

210  1 

6 

1,241  5 

S 

53  17  11 

1,295  S 

2 

Pacsonutown, 

109 

73  2 

3 

360  7 10 

31 

6 

0 

S99  13  10 

8,039 

5,465  9 

6 

28,953  4 

6 

3,186  10 

6 

32,139  15 

0 

Deduct  School  Fees,  i Amount  paid  to ’Teacher,,  £3Ui  19  7 

’ l Balance  passed  to  Exchequer,  2,010  9 ii 

5,465  9 

6 

26,674  5 

6 
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Note  B. — The  Receipts  for  Sales  of  Farm  Produce,  «fcc.,  at  each  of  the 
two  Model  Farms  under  the  management  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Expenditure  thereon  in  1889-90,  were  as  follows  : — 


Natno  of  Farm. 

Receipts  from 
Pupil**  P«'C8 
ami  forSaloof 
Farm  Produce. 

Expenditure  on  Farms,  and  Training  of  Student*. 

Working 
Espouses 
of  Farm, 
Live  Stook,  &o. 

Maintenance  of 
Agricultural 
Students,  and 
Salaries  ot  Agri- 
aulturietl,  Sc  a, 

Total  Cost  of 
Farms  and 
Training 
Institutions. 

£ 1.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

mm 

mm 

Albert,  .... 

4,062  4 11 

3,429  6 8 

2,961  12  2 

Muisster,  .... 

1,324  8 8 

1,006  7 5 

718  10  2 

5,388  13  7 

4,495  14  1 

8,675  2 4 

8,170  16  5 

Deduct  Furm  Expenses, 

4,495  14  1 

Deduct  Far 

m Receipts, 

5,386  13  7 

Net  Cost,  Farms  and  Insti- 

Excess  of  Farm  Receipts, 

890  19  6 

tutions,  . 

2,784  2 10 
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NAMES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OP  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS, 

ON 

31st  DECEMBER,  1889. 


Year  of 
Appointment, 

Hod.  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan, 1861 

James  William  Muhland,  Esq.,  a.m.,  ....  1865 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  ......  1868 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  MoNCK,a.o.M.G.,  . . . . 1871 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  J.  Keenan,  k.o.m.g.,  c.b.,  Resident 

Commissioner,  . 1871 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  .....  1875 

Right  Hon.  W.  H.  F.  Cogan,  1880 

Edmond  G.  Deask,  Esq.,  D.L.,  ..*...  . 1880 

Rev.  Hugh  Hanna,  d.d.,  .......  1880 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  ....  1884 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 1885 

C.  T.  Redington,  Esq.,  d.l.,  ......  1886 

W.  H.  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  o.b., 1886 

J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq.,  j.p.,  .....  1887 

Rev.  J.  W.  Whigham,  d.d.,  ......  1887 

Sir  Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart.,  d.l., 1888 

James  Morell,  Esq., 1888 

George  F.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  f.t.c.d.,  f.r.s.,  . . . 1888 

Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  ....  1888 


N.B. — The  Appendix  to  this  Report  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Inspectors  of  Irish  National  Schools. 


National  School  Districts  and  Inspectors  in  charge,  1st  Jan.,  1890. 
Head  Inspectors. 


Kama 

Post  Town. 

District 

lu 

Charge. 

Districts  Iq  Charge  os  Head  Inspector. 

Molloy,  John, 

Seymour,  M.  8.,  M.A.,  . 
Newell,  W.  O'B.,  A.H., 
Bole,  William,  M.A.,  . 
Connellnn,  Peter,  . 

Hamilton,  A.,  m.a., 

Dublin,  . 

Dublin, . 
Cork,  . 
Belfast,  . 
Londonderry, . 
Galway, 

30a 

40a 

60a 

9a 

‘2a 

34a 

19  26, 20, 29,  30,  33,  37,  and  three 
Training  Colleges. 

36,  40,  41,  43,  44,  46,  47,  49,  50,  53. 
39,  411,  51,52,54,65, 56,57,53.5.9,  GO. 
4,  8,  8a,  9,  10, 11,  16, 17,18,  23,24. 
1,2,3,5.6.7,13,14,15,31.  . 
12,20,21,22,26,  27,32,34,35,  42.45. 

District  Inspectors. 


*s| 

Official 

Centres. 

1 

Lottorkonny,  . 

2 

Londonderry,  . 

3 

Coleraine, 

4 

Ballymena, 

5 

Donegal, 

6 

Strab&ne, 
Maghorafelt,  ^ 

7{ 

Custledawson,  > 
(pro  tem.)  ) 

8 

Belfast,  North, 

8a 

CavrickferguB,  . 

9 

Belfast,  South, 

10 

Newtown ard9, . 

11 

Largau,  . 

12 

Sligo,  . 

13 

Enniskillen, 

14 

Omagh,  . 

15 

Dungannon,  . 

16 

Armagh, . 

17 

Downpatrick,  . 

18 

Monaghan. 

19 

Newry,  . 

20 

Ballina,  . 

21 

Ballnehadereen, 

22 

Boyle, 

23 

Cavan,  . 

24 

Bailiehorough, . 

25 

Drogheda, 

26 

W eatporfc,  . 

27 

Roscommon,  . 

28 

Longford, 

29 

Trim,  . . 

Inspector*  in  Charge, 


Kelly,  P.  J.  (pro 
tcm.) 

Nicholla,  William, 
Shannon,  P. 

Starrit,  8. 
M'Clintock,  W.  J., 
M.A. 

Ooac,  Henry. 
Alexander,  Thos. 
J.,  A.B. 

Headen.W.  P.,a.b, 
Brown,  James,  m.a  . 
Gordon,  J ohn,  si. a. 
Pedlow,  Wm.,  a.b. 
Dugan,  C.  W.,m.a. 
Roantree,  D.  J. 
Murphy,  J.  J. 
Browne,  W.J.,  m.a. 
Dewar,  E.  P„  m.a, 
Rodgers,  J.  W.,m.a. 
Skelhngton.J . B.b.a. 
Worsloy,  H.,  a.m. 
MacCreanor,  J£. 
O’Connell, J v A.,h.a . 
Chambers  J.,  b.a. 
Cowley,  A.  S.,  a.b. 
Kardloy,  P. 
Bateman,  Godfrey, 
LL.D. 

Adair,  8.,  a.m. 
M‘Neill,  John,  a.b. 
M'Elwaine.A.J.M.A, 
Healy,  William. 
Moran,  J ohn,  LL.  D . 


o_S 

za 

OfScial 

Coutres. 

30 

Dublin,  North,. 

31 

Ballinainore,  . 

32 

Tuan;, 

33 

Mullingar, 

34 

Galway,  . 

35 

Ballinasloe, 

36 

Pardonstown,  . 

37 

Dublin,  No.  3,  . 

39 

Listowel, 

40 

Dublin,  S.f 
Portarlingtou,  . 

41 

42 

Gnrfc, 

43 

Templemore,  . 

44 

Athy,  . 

45 

Ennis, 

46 

47 

Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 

48 

Youghal, 

49 

Waterford. 

50 

Wexford, 

51 

Limerick, 

52 

Rathkeale,  Lmk 

53 

Clonmel, 

54' 

Tratee,  . 

55 

Millatrent, 

56 

Mallow,  . 

57 

KiUarney, 

58 

Bantry,  . . 

59 

Duumwiway,  . 

CO 

Cork,  . • 

Inspuolont  in  Charge. 


Sullivan,  M.,  b.a. 
Warner,  J.  M‘K., 
A.B. 

Lohnne,  D.,  b.a. 
O'Rollly,  Ij.  ( pro 
. tern.) 

Morgan,  A.  P.,  a.d. 
Barrett,  J.,  B.A. 
Allman,  S. 

Purser,  A. 

Donovan  Q.  A., 

A.M. 

Browne,  John. 
O’Hara,  T.,  m.a. 
O’Riordan,  J.,  b.a. 

( pro  tem.) 

Dalton,  J.  P.,  m.a. 
MacDonuell,  J. 
Macaulay,  P.  T. 
Craig,  Isaac,  a.b. 
Keenan,  M.,  b.a. 
Connelly,  W.  R., 
A.B. 

Strouge,  S.  E , m a. 
MacMillan,  W. 
Hynes,  J.  J , M.A. 
Mollaliy, M.,  m.a 
Smith,  0. 

Stecde,  J.,  ll.d. 
Cromie,  E.  S.,  b.a. 
Brown,  W.  A.,  a.b. 
Hogan,  Jos.  F. 
Beatty,  H.  M.,ll.d. 
Ross,  James,  M.A. 
Downing,  E. 
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Appendix  A. 


Agricultural  Superintendent. 


List  of 
Inspectors 
of  National 
Schools. 


Thomas  Carroll,  Esq. 


Innpcotora  who  ar c<  not  in  porma- 
nont  ohargu  of  district* 

Inspectors'  Assktantn. 

Stations. 

O’Reilly,  L. 
O’Riordan,  J.,  n.i. 

Robertson,  William, 

Derry. 

Clements,  William T.,. 

But  fast. 

Dickie,  J.,  a.b. 

O’Sullivan,  Michael,  . 

Cork. 

Codrington,  A.  J. 
Kelly,  P.  J. 

Bartley,  William,  A.  D , 

Dublin. 

Bartley.  Charles, 

Clonmel. 

Nowell,  P..  B. A. 

Smith.  John,  .... 

Galway. 

M'Aliator,  J.,  a.b. 

M'Glade,  Patrick,  . 

Martin,  Thomas,  .... 
Stokes,  I.  J., 

Tralee. 

Tnara. 

Kilkenny. 

- 

Honan,  P.  J., 

Belfast. 

ApptndixB.  APPENDIX  B, 


Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 


General  Reports  on  tlie  State  of  the  Schools  for  the 
year  1889. 


The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  Reports,  nor  do  they  feel 
called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Mar  oh,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Revision  of  ^ommf8s*°.ners>  the  following  report  upon  the  condition  of  industrial 
nrogranuna  ®ducation  in  Ireland  during  the  past  year.  I am.  happy  to  be  able  to 
tor  plain  say  that  it  has  been,  speaking  generally,  a condition  of  progress. 

Needle-  After  the  issue  of  the  official  Memorandum  of  27tli  March,  1889, 
which,  while  arranging  a new  programme  of  advanced  industrial 
instruction  for  Sixth  Class,  also  ordained  that  one  hour  must  hence- 
forward be  given  daily  to  plain  needlework  by  all  female  pupils 
above  First  Class  attending  National  Schools,  I prepared  and  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  a rovisal  of  the  needlework 
programme  hitherto  in  use.  More  time  being  now  provided  for 
instruction  in  this  branch,  it  was  possible  to  make  more  minute  specifi- 
cations as  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  the  matter  to  be  taught, 
suiting  the  requirements  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  from  grade 
to  grade,  in  regular  progression.  In  making  the  revision,  the  tendency 
of  children  in  many  districts  to  leave  school  before  passing  through 
the  senior  classes  was  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  the  most  essential 
portions  of  education  in  plain  ueedlework  were  those  selected  for  the 
instruction  of  the  juniors. 

Thus,  a girl  who  leaves  school  after  passing  through  the  First  Division 
of  the  Fifth  Class,  will  have  received  sufficient  instruction  to  enable  her 
to  cut  and  make  simple  articles  of  underclothing,  and  to  patch  them 
when  worn ; to  knit  a sook,  and  to  dam  it  when  friction  has  produced 
a hole.  These  are  the  elements  of  industrial  knowledge  which  may  bo 
called  indispensable  for  any  girl  aspiring  to  become  a woman  neat  in 


Mias 

P render - 
Oast. 

Marl- 

borough- 

strect. 
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person,  and  helpful  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  a home ; and  no  Appendix/). 
girl,  possessing  such  knowledge,  and  willing  to  make  use  of  it,  can  fail  R ~ 
to  be  serviceable  to  herself  and  o there.  The  pupil  who  remains  to  go  s^Tof  °Q 
through  the  second  stages  of  Fifth  Class  and  the  Sixth  Class,  will  School*, 
largely  extend  her  information,  and  become  skilled  in  putting  it  into 
pi  actice.  ^ ^ Prender- 

The  Commissioners,  after  due  consideration,  gave  their  sanction  to  oast. 
this  revision.  Its  adoption  I regard  as  a very  important  step  in  the  Marl- 
direction  of  industrial  progress,  as  it  provides  for  the  teaching  of  the 

important  art  of  mending— which,  not  being  hitherto  formally  specified,  * 

has  been  very  constantly  and  systematically  overlooked — and  for  earlier 
and  more  regular  instruction  in  the  cutting-out  and  making  of  garments, 
including  shirts.  Up  to  the  present,  teach  ere  in  large  schools  as  in 
Bmall,  have  been  for  the  most  part,  content  to  instruct  in  the  various 
stitches  of  needlework  only  on  small  samplers  or  “ practise-pieces”  of 
calico,  and  have  given  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  turning  of  this 
knowledge  to  account  in  the  making  of  useful  clothing.  Henceforward 
this  omission  will  be  provided  against  by  the  requirement  iu  revised 
programme  which  obliges  that  a garment  made  by  each  pupil  in  every 
class  above  Third  is  to  be  exhibited  at  Results  Examinations. 

Experience  has  shown  that  children  apply  themselves  more  readily 
and  diligently  to  work  which  is  intended  for  a practical  end,  and  take 
more  interest  in  it.  It  gratifies  and  stimulates  them  to  see  some  tangible 
result  of  their  labour.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  put  the  best  work 
of  which  they  are  capable  upon  each  article  that  they  produce,  making 
it  os  perfect  as  lies  within  their  power.  For  this  it  is  necessavy  that 
they  should  be  given  ample  time,  since  only  a skilled  seamstress  can 
sew  both  fast  and  well.  I have  heard  in  several  places  that  the  parents 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement  by  pressing  for  the  gar- 
ments which,  they  say,  are  required  for  immediate  use ; and  this  hurry 
produces  slovenly  work.  They  should  be  required  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terial to  be  made  up  a reasoimble  time  before  the  articles  are  needed, 
and  so  give  teachor  and  pupil  a chance  for  making  the  best  of  this 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  practice. 

In  order  that  teachers  should  be  capable  of  imparting  Bound  Examina- 
industrial  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  receive,  during 
their  own  training,  ample  information  in  all  that  concerns  this  Toachcrs 
biancli,  and  have  opportunity  afforded  them  to  acquire  practised  and  Moni- 
skili  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out — such  skill  to  be  tested tor5* 
during  their  qualifying  examinations,  and  marks  to  be  given  according 
to  merit. 

The  requirements  under  this  head  during  the  examinations  of 
1889,  for  teachers  and  monitors,  produced  a large  quantity  of  work — 
some  12,000  specimens  of  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out — all  of 
which  I have  looked  through  and  reported  on.  The  proficiency 
displayed  I found  to  vary  very  much ; on  the  whole  (excluding  the 
productions  of  training  colleges)  the  best  work  was  that  coming  from 
high-classed  teachers,  and  the  worst  was  that  executed  by  monitressca. 

I was  obliged  to  conclude,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  a press  of 
literary  occupation,  in  the  intervals  of  their  teaching  labours,  was 
permitted  unduly  to  encroach  upon  the  time  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  their  industrial  instruction.  This  seemed  to  be  more 
specially  the  case  in  large  schools,  than  in  small.  In  some  little 
country  schools  it  was  evident  that  a very  fair  amount  of  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  instruction  of  monitresses  in  this  branch,  and  the 
result  was  creditable,  alike  to  pupil  and  teacher.  In  some  large 
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Appendix!}.  fcowD  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  needlework  to 
Report?  on  monitresses  appeared  to  have  been  much  neglected,  and  not  one  of  the 
State  of  girls  sent  up  for  examination  from  the  schools  I allude  to  was  able 
Schools.  t0  produce  such  work  as  would  satisfy  even  an  indulgent  examiner. 

Mis3  In  a good  many  instances,  failures  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  be 
Premier,  due,  not  to  the  idleness,  or  carelessness  of  the  pupil,  but  to  want  of 
9(Ut‘  knowledge,  or  of  painstaking,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A proper 
borough-  method  of  doing  the  sewing  is,  in  the  making  of  certain  stitches  in 

street.  needlework,  essential  to  success,  this  is  specially  tho  fact  with  regard 

— to  buttonholing.  A good  many  cases  came  under  my  notice  in  which 
the  young  seamstress  had  devoted  patient  labour  to  the  oxecution  of 
work  which  was  destroyed  by  the  ignoi*ance  of  the  correct  stitch  to  be 
used,  or  the  proper  plan  to  be  followed. 

This  seems  to  point  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  instruction  or  super- 
intendence on  the  teachers’  part.  As  monitresses  are  often  employed, 
in  large  schools,  to  teaoli  needlework  to  the  junior  classes,  the  evil  of 
their  insufficient  industrial  education  is  passed  on,  and  propagated. 
However,  I have  strong  hopes  that,  in  future,  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  the  development  of  industrial  knowledge  in  junior  classes, 
will  have  given  the  monitress  a firm  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
Tendency  There  unfortunately  exists,  in  some  parts  of  this  coimtry,  a strong 
in  K>me  distaste  for  manual  occupations.  This  is  largely  due,  I believe,  to  a 
undervalue  “i^aken  sense  of  wliat  is  “proper  pride” — an  outcome  of  the  lively 
industrial  Celtic  imagination — which  represents  such  work  as  socially  lowering 
occupations,  the  worker.  And  so  many  a girl  who  will  exert  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  conquer  a rule  in  arithmetic,  whicli  she  will  never  find 
a use  for  after  her  school  days  are  done,  brings  dull  mind  and  idle 
hand  to  tho  lesson  in  needlework,  which  she  considers  beneath  her 
notice,  but  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  which  would  be  a boon 
to  her  and  hers  for  her  whole  life  long.  Since  a ohild’s  school-years 
are  designed  to  be  the  training-time  for  her  work  in  the  world,  and 
since  she  is  supposed  to  learn  there  just  whatever  will  best  fit  her 
to  do  that  work  well,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Few  indeed  arc  the 
fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands,  who  will  blame  a woman  for  getting 
lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  higher  arithmetic ; hut  at  least  equally  few 
there  are  who  do  not  feel  aggrieved  when  buttons  are  missing  from 
their  shirts,  and  holes  present  in  their  socks.  And  it  is  an  exceptional 
man,  I believe,  who  enjoys  seeing  his  wife  or  daugher  in  a bodice  burst 
at  the  elbows,  and  a skirt  ragged  round  the  tail. 

Our  Irish  girls  have  been  heretofore,  too  ready  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  this  repi  oach  of  untidiness,  but  a judicious  school  training  may  do 
much  to  avert  it  from  rising  generations.  In  the  first  place  teachers 
should  themselves  show  'interest  in  the  needlework  lesson  which  they 
daily  give,  and  should  endeavour  to  communicate  this  interest  to  the 
children  by  explaining  the  practical  value  of  the  occupation  in  hand,  by 
clear  instructions,  by  encouragement,  and  by  emulation — the  manner  of 
teaching  being  almost  as  important  as  the  matter  taught,  and  both 
having,  hitherto,  received  less  attention  than  was  their  due;  and  in 
the  second  place,  they  would  do  wisely  by  a few  words  of  sound 
sense  spoken  now  and  then,  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  inherent 
dignity  of  all  honest  work  well  done — whether  by  hand  or  brain.  It 
has  been  weightily  said  that  a man  who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  a benefactor  to  his  kind ; and  the 
quaint  old  poet,  George  Herbert,  with  homely  wisdom,  tells  us  that — 

“ Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  Thy  laws,  makes  that  and  the  action 
fine.” 
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To  see  that  wo  are  worthless  for  ourselves  and  others — that  is  all,  in  AppmtimB. 

this  matter  of  which  we  need  feel  ashamed.  It  is  a subject  for  honest  R 

pride,  rather,  to  know  that  we  have  useful  and  capable  hands,  and  a State  of0” 
sensible  head  to  guide  them.  School*. 

In  speaking  thus  I have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  great  benefits  con-  Jf~s 
fenced  by  literary  instruction — nor  must  I be  supposed  to  infer  that  any  Prendtr - 
girl,  whose  abilities  and  acquirements  fit  her  to  earn  her  bread  as  a 9ast' 
brain  worker,  should  be  .debarred  from  following  the  vocation  given  her, 
and  obliged  to  bind  herself  to  uncongenial  manual  toil.  I only  deprecate  street6*1" 

an  undue  tendency  to  cultivate  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  the  hand 

to  train  the  first  unnecessarily  well,  and  train  the  second  hardly  at  all 

and  this  even  in  cases  where  circumstances  have  ordained  that  it  is  to  the 
hand  and  not  the  head  that  the  owner  must  look  for  the  very  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  a painful  fact  that  the  labour  market  is  already  over  stocked 
with  would-be  workers  by  the  head,  while  skilled  workers  by  the  hand 
are  fewer  than  the  demand  for  them.  All  experience  tends  to  show  ub 
that  it  is  the  incompetent  who  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Those  who  can  work  thorougly  well  are  rarely,  indeed,  without  work  to 
do—  provided,  that,  to  skill  be  added  sobriety  and  diligence. 

Even  where  it  happens  that  a girl  has  no  obligation  laid  upon  her  to  Industrial 
work  for  her  own  support,  but  enjoys  the  shelter  of  a house  maintained 
by  the  exertions  of  father  or  brothers — is  it  not  needful  and  befitting  that  domestic 
slie  should  be  ■ taught  to  take  a womanly  part  in  the  daily  toils  of  that  comfort* 
house,  and  minister  to  the  comforts  of  those  who  are  her  bread-winners 
aud  protectors — her  buckler  from  the  buffets  of  the  world  '?  A man  who 
goes  ragged  and  untidy  to  his  day's  work,  and  feels  his  self-respect 
lessened  by  the  rents  and  tatters  of  his  garments,  while  hands  of  wife  or 
daughters  are  idle  in  his  house,  is  a sad  and  sorry  sight.  It  is  one  only 
too  common  now — let  us  hope  that  it  may  mindly  become  less  and  less  so. 

Want  of  thought  on  the  part  of  a candidate  often  produce  errors  in  Cutting- 
cutting- out.  A moment  given  to  the  contemplation,  mentally,  of  a out 
human  figure,  in  relation  to  the  garment  that  clothes  it,  would  have 
prevented  the  malformation  of  a good  many  patterns  of  shirts  and 
bodices.  Familiarity  with  the  appearance  of  a bad  pattern  is  often 
a serious  drawback  to  tbe  production  of  a good  one.  This  I found 
specially  the  case  in  northern  districts,  where  the  making  of  the 
cheapest  kind  of  “slop”  shirts  is  largely  carried  on  by  manufacturers. 

These  are  fashioned  in  the  rudest  manner  in  order  to  economise  labour 
and  material,  and  so  secure  a profit  on  an  articlo  sold  at  a very  low 
rate  ; and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  unshapely  proportions 
was  responsible  for  many  a pattern  which  realized  exactly  Carlyle’s 
scornful  definition  of  the  modem. coat — “Three  sacks  and  a hem  I ” 

Dungannon  circuit  formed  an  honourable  exception  to  this  rule,  the  Knitting, 
cutting-out  which  was  forwarded  from  it  being  almost  uniformly 
creditable.  From  these  same  northern  districts,  however,  came  much 
excellent  knitting — some  of  it  so  fine  in  texture,  and  so  shapely  and 
dainty,  that  the  examination  of  it  became  a positive  pleasure  to  a lover 
of  work.  A fail'  standard  of  knitting  was  generally  maintained  through- 
out the  country ; a few  of  the  southern  districts  were  least  creditable 
in  this  respect,  and,  notably,  Cork  city,  which  did  not  excel  in  any 
industrial  branch. 

Of  the  three  training  colleges,  the  work  of  whose  students  I examined,  wj*  of 
Malborough-streeb  carried  away  the  palm  in  the  matter  of  its  sewing,  0ui\ege® 
very  little  of  which  was  classed  lower  than  “ Good,"  and  which  had  a 
large  per-centage  of  “ Excellent  \ ” and  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ’ was 
foremost  in.  cutting-out,  the  Queen’s  scholars  there  showing  much 
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Apjttndix it.  accuracy  and  intelligence  in  this  branch.  In  11  Church  of  Ireland” 

R ~ Training  College  almost  precisely  the  same  level  was  maintained  in  all 
State  of  °n  three  subjects,  one  not  being  more  remarkable  for  its  merit  than 
Schools.  another.  Marlborough-street  produced,  also,  very  creditable  cutting-out 
^ The  students  here  are  all  thoroughly  grounded  in  dressmaking,  fancy 
Prendtr-  knitting,  and  crocheting,  &c.,  and  should  be  very  well  qualified  to  im- 
9**-  part  to  others  the  excellent  instruction  which  they  have  themselves 
J1"1'  received. 

rtrwt.  "With  regard  to  special  Industrial  Departments  there  is  some  progress 

— — to  chronicle,  also,  a number  of  newly-founded  ones  have  received  grants 

Industrial  £,.om  the  Commissioners,  and  the  question  of  grants  to  others  is  under 
ments."  consideration.  A quickening  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  among 
the  old-established  ones  by  the  publication  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Memorandum,  which  drew  their  attention  again  to  industrial  work,  and 
its  possibilities  for  usefulness.  New  branches  have,  in  several  places, 
been  added  to  the  number  taught,  and  these  are  most  generally  useful 
ones,  such  as  dress  making,  shirt  making,  etc.  The  latter  work  is  done, 
as  a rule  for  pay,  and  the  girls  are  very  glad  of  the  small  weekly  wages 
earned  by  executing  orders  which  the  Conductors  of  these  Departments 
obtain. 

Dressmaking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  use  to  them  in  saving  money, 
rather  than  in  making  it,  a girl  who  is  skilful  with  her  fingers  can  keep 
herself  clothed  neatly  and  comfortably,  at  a small  cost — being  competent 
not  only  to  manufacture  the  rare  new  gown  or  jacket,  but  also  to  “ Gar 
anld  claithes  look  a-maist  as  weel  as  new  ” by  clever  turnings  and 
repairings.  I have  seen  a school  dress  whioh  had  boon  worn  for  seven 
months,  so  thoroughly  renovated  at  the  cost  of  half-a* crown,  and  its 
owner's  industry,  as  to  be  ready  for  as  much  more  hard  wear,  and  look 
almost  as  good  as  if  recently  bought. 

In  Skibbereen  Convent  Industrial  Department  a very  striking  and 
interesting  developement  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  A visit 
from  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  school  gave  the 
first  impetus  to  this  movement.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  in  conversation 
with  the  Superioress,  Mrs.  Dooner,  represented  to  her  the  benefit  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  girls  of  this  remote  district  by  the  estab- 
lishment among  them  of  some  remunerative  industry.  She  was  very 
greatly  impressed  by  the  view  of  this  subject  which  he  placed  before  her, 
and  at  once  began  to  make  inquiries,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
what  would  be  the  best  form  of  industry  to  take  up,  and  the  one  most 
certain  of  producing  good  results,  and  enabling  the  workers  to  earn 
suitable  remuneration.  J ust  at  that  time,  a Society,  interested  in  the 
growth  of  commercial  enterprises  in  Cork,  was  trying  experiments  in 
the  cultivation,  preparation,  and  manufacture  of  flax,  which  it  desired 
to  see  introduced  into  that  county  as  an  agricultural  product,  and 
supplied  to  merchants  in  lieu  of  foreign  importations.  This  idea  was 
eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  revival  of  flax-growing  promised  to  become  a 
success. 

It  seemed  to  Mis.  Dooner  that  she  had  found  here  a suitable  and 
paying  occupation,  and  she  fixed  upon  it  as  the  one  to  be  adopted,  but 
the  difficulties  in  her  way  were  many.  She  had  never  even  seen 
weaving  in  progress.  She  did  not  know  the  very  names  of  the  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which  the  flax  was  converted  into  linen.  After 
making  inquiries  through  various  channels  someone  at  length  advised 
her  to  apply  to  the  late  Sir  William  Ewart  of  Belfast,  begging  for 
information  and  counsel.  She  did  so,  and,  by  the  aid  of  liis  active 
benevolence,  her  difficulties  were  vanquished.  The  struggling  little 
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enterprise  received  from  him  a gift  of  two  hand-looms,  and  a warping- 
mill,  besides  advice,  encouragement,  and  practical  help  of  various  kinds.  j?eT^7on 
He  chose,  himself,  the  skilled  weaver  whom  Mrs.  Dooncr  needed  as  State  of 
teacher,  and  most  thoughtfully  provided  a market  for  the  linen ^ooIb. 
woven.  . . , MUt 

When  I visited  the  school  last  July  I found  thirteen  girls  in  training  Prtndtr- 
for  this  industry.  Several  of  them  were  busy  working  in  the  looms,  aa*- 
and  weaving  excellent  Holland,  such  as  is  in  constant  demand  for  the  JJ"1- 
making  of  pinafores,  aprons,  ic.,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  bordered,  and  street 

also  those  woven  in  the  web,  to  be  afterwards  hem-stitched,  and  a nice  

quality  of  cambric  which  was  sent  to  Belfast  to  be  bleached,  calendered, 
and  printed,  for  ladies’  washing-dresses.  Other  girls  were  occupied  in 
winding  and  warping  the  thread,  and  all  seemed  interested  in  their 
work,  which  was  earned  on  in  two  clean  and  airy  rooms.  Mrs. 

Dooner  then  calculated  on  having  seven  looms  in  motion  within  the 
following  month,  and  being  able  to  pay  regular  wages  to  the  girls. 
Preliminary  expenses  for  machinery,  cost  of  teacher’s  services,  <kc.,  had 
been  heavy,  but  she  was  well  content  with  the  success  of  her  experi- 
ment, as  she  had  a right  to  be. 

One  of  the  Sisters  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  lessons  of  the  teacher  to  make  herself  thoroughly  and  practically 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a weaver’s  work,  so  that  she  might  be 
able  to  give  intelligent  direction  to  the  girls  occupied,  and,  if  needful, 
train  new  arrivals  in  their  duties.  Other  pupils  in  industrial  depart- 
ment were  busy  at  dressmaking  on  scientific  system,  knitting  and 
crochet,  and  the  making-up  of  shirts  and  underclothing. 

The  reports  of  Inspectors  state  that  more  attention  is  being  paid 
throughout  the  country  generally  to  the  industrial  education  of  girls, 
and  their  accounts  of  such  industrial  departments  as  I have  not 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  represent  them  as,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  continuing  to  do  well. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Pkendergast, 

Directress  oi  Needlework. 

The  Secretaries. 

APPENDIX. 

Memorandum  referred  to  above. 

To  Managers  and  Teachers  of  National  Schools. 

Industrial  Instruction. 

Memorandum. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  experienced  Managers,  and  of  distinguished  Teachers  of 
National  Schools,  the  present  Programme  of  Instruction  for  Girls,  whilst 
in  literary  and  industrial  subjects  advancing  with  fairly  balanced  progress 
up  to  the  Sixth  Class,  has  yet  been  found,  in  the  Sixth  Class  itself,  to  involve 
a development  of  the  literary  and  scientific  instruction  out  of  due  correspon- 
dence with  the  Industrial  Instruction.  . 

The  Commissioners  have  had  this  very  important  question  under  deliberation 
for  a considerable  time.  _ . T . .« 

Before,  however,  making  any  alteration  in  the  Programme  of  Instruction 
for  the  Sixth  Class,  the  Commissioners  naturally  have  had  to  investigate  the 
extent  and  sufficiency  of  the  literary  course  attained  by  a girl  who  had  satis- 
factorily passed  the  two  stages  of  the  Fifth  Class.  In  this  survey  they  find 
that  such  a girl  may  be  expected  to  be  able  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently 
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Appendix b.  lessons  taken  from  the  standard  prose  writers  and  poets  of  the  English  language, 
— and  to  be  able  to  write  out  ordinary  passages  neatly  and  correctly  from 
sSto^f  °n  dictation,  and  to  compose  a letter  on  a simple  subject.  She  may  be  expected 
Schools.  to  be  proficient  in  arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  Simple  Proportion  and  Practice, 

and  easy  Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions.  She  should  also  be  acquainted  with 

the  parts  of  Grammar  dealing  with  Orthography  and  Etymology,  and  be  able  to 
parse  plain  sentences  syntactically.  She  should  know  the  Maps  of  the 
Continents,  be  acquainted  with  the  Geography  of  Ireland,  and  with  Latitude, 
Longitude,  Zones,  &c. 

Then,  as  to  Needlework,  she  may  be  expected  to  be  proficient  in  Sewing,  in 
Knitting,  and  in  Cutting-out  simple  articles  of  Dress  ; whilst,  in  addition,  she 
may  have  attained  a moderate  proficiency  in  some  of  the  Extra  and  Optional 
Branches. 

In  view  of  the  social  status  of  the  girls  who  attend  the  National  Schools,  it  is 
considered  that  the  literary  and  scientific  issue  of  this  course  of  education,  as 
above  described,  upon  passing  the  two  stages  of  the  Fifth  Class,  is  substantially 
adequate  to  satisfy  all  their  wants,  whilst  the  Industrial  or  practical  part  of 
their  education,  although  fairly  advanced  so  far,  is  yet  manifestly  susceptible  of 
largo  and  important  extension. 

To  promote  such  an  extension  the  Commissioners  have  resolved  that  every 
girl  who  passes  the  Fifth  Class  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  her  school  life 
mainly  to  Industrial  Education. 

The  new  Scheme  for  the  Sixth  Class,  as  hereafter  set  forth,  will,  however, 
show  that  the  literary  portion,  although  limited,  is  of  such  a practical 
character  as  appropriately  to  serve  the  interests  of  a young  woman  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  life. 

In  the  amended  Programme  for  the  Girl’s  Sixth  Class,  the  Commissioners 
have  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  Results 
Fees  that  hitherto  could  have  been  earned  by  Teachers  for  the  proficiency  of 
their  pupils  in  the  compulsory  subjects  of  this  Class.  Nor  is  it  contemplated 
to  make  any  alteration  m the  fees  payable  for  Optional  Subjects  or  for  Extra 
Branches,  such  as  Cookery,  Drawing,  &c. 

Results  Fees  for  Present  Programme. 

Compulsory  Subjects  in  Sixth  Class. 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 


Reading,  . . 

. 2 

6 

a year. 

Spelling,  . . . 

. 1 

0 

ditto. 

Literary, 

Writing, 

. . . 2 

0 

ditto. 

lls.  Grf. 

Arithmetic, 

. 3 

0 

ditto. 

Grammar,  , , 

. 1 

6 

ditto. 

„ Geography, 

. 1 

6 

ditto. 

Industrial, 

- Needlework, 

. 3 

0 

ditto. 

3s. 





Total,  . . 

. 14 

6 

Literary, 
5a.  6 d. 


Industrial, 

9a. 


Results  Fees  for  New  Programme. 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

a.  d. 

(Heading  (which  should  include  Text  Books  ou  suitable 
industrial  subjects,  and  ou  Domestic  Economy,  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter),  . . .26a  year. 

English  Composition  (including  Letter-Writing  on 
various  subjects,  which  should  embrace  Geography, 

Grammar,  Ac.,  skill  in  Penmanship  to  be  taken  into 

account,  . . . . . .30  ditto. 

(Plain  Needlework  (in  its  various  developments,  including 
Shir tiu aking).  This  must  be  one  of  the  three  industrial 
subjects  to  bo  taken  up  daily  in  each  of  the  two  years 
of  a Sixth  Class  Course,  . . . .30  ditto. 

Special  Industries — Classes  A and  B (as  below)  any  two  ) 3 0 ditto, 
of  which  can  carry  fees  in  the  same  year,  . . ) 3 0 ditto. 

Total  (same  as  before),  > . 14  6 
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Generally,  it  may  bo  represented  that  in  the  compulsory  snbjcote  of  the  drpeniltxB. 

Sixth  Class  at  present  the  literary  fees  that  may  be  earned  amount  to  1 U.  Ed.  

and  the  industrial  to  3s.  Under  the  new  arrangements  the  Commissioners 
provide  that  the  literurv  fees  shall  be  5s.  erf.,  and'thc  industrial  9s.  The  9s’  sdiotdi 

they  divide  into  three  tees  of  3s.  each  ; one  of  these  foes  during  each  of  the  .' 

two  years  of  a Sixth  Class  course  const  be  for  “ Plain  Needlework,"  and  the  Mi j 

other  two  fees  for  any  two  of  the  subjects  on  the  following  programme,  at  Pra’“1"- 
the  choice  of  the  Manager  and  within  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.  ° 

M«l- 

borough- 

Industeial  Programme.  *tre!!_ 


CLA65  A. 

1.  Dress-making  (Plain);  Underskirt-making. 

2.  Fine  Under  Clothing;  Bab}-  Clothes. 

3.  Knitting  and  Crocheting  of  Jerseys,  Caps,  Wrap9,  Vests,  Petticoats,  Socks,  Stockings, 

Gloves,  Slippers,  and  similar  articles. 

4.  Good  r opairing  of  garments,  hoae,  house  and  table  linen,  &c.,  such  ns  darning  (damask 

and  invisible),  fine- drawing,  re-lining,  re-binding,  re-fitting,  rc-buttoning,  turning ; 
also  plain  ingrain  marking. 

6.  Clotliwork,  viz. : — Girls’  Jackets,  Children's  Cloaks  and  Newmarkets,  Little  Boys' 
Suits,  Braiding,  Tailor- buttonholing. 

6.  The  washing,  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  of  Wool. 

7.  Treatment  of  Flax  and  weaving  of  Linen. 


Class  B. 


1.  Lace  making — Yonghal,  Limerick,  Carrickmacross,  Inishmncsaint,  or  other  recognized 

kind. 

2.  Mountmellick  Work — Sprigging  (on  Handkerchiefs,  Ac.),  ornamental  marking  of  Linen. 

3.  Art  Needlework,  including  Embroidery  from  Celtic  patterns. 

4.  Gold  and  Silver  Lace  Work — Ecclesiastical  Embroidery. 

5.  Hangings — Furniture  Embroidery. 

0.  Glove  making. 

7.  Artificial  Flower  making. 

8.  Basket  making — Indian  Matting — Straw  Matting;  Straw  Chairs,  Straw  plaiting, 

&c. ; other  articles  produced  from  Strow  or  Wicker. 

9.  Other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries,  such  as  Wood  Carving,  Net-mending,  where  local 

or  suitable. 


The  new  Programme  for  the  Sixth  Class  will  be  optional  for  the  year  com- 
mencing 1st  of  August,  1889,  and  the  Commissioners  will  hereafter  determine 
whether  it  shall  not  be  made  obligatory. 

Special  regulations  in  detail  bearing  on  these  proposals  will  be  fully  set 
fortu  in  the  edition  of  their  code  which  the  Commissioners  will  issue  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

With  a view  of ’securing  satisfactory  instruction  in  Plain  Needlework  in  all 
Classes  in  which  Needlework  is  required  to  be  taught,  the  Commissioners  have 
also  resolved  that  from  the  1st  of  August,  1889,  at  least  an  hour  a day  shall  be 
devoted  to  such  instruction  by  Girls  in  every  National  School,  in  which  a 
Female  Teacher  or  Workmistress  is  employed,  unless,  on  application  from  the 
Manager,  the  Board  may,  for  special  reasons,  dispense  with  the  Rule  in  his 
school. 

In  respect  to  the  framing  of  Time  Tables  under  the  new  arrangement,  it  is 
deemed  important  to  observe  that  the  Commissioners  have  never  laid  down  or 
in  any  sense  encouraged,  as  some  conductors  of  schools  have  imagined,  a 
limitation  of  the  working  school-day  to  four  hours.  Rule  74,  on  which,  it 
is  said,  this  misapprehension  has  been  founded,  sieiply  provides  that  less  than 
four  hours  could  not  be  accepted  as  a school-day. 


By  order, 


National  Education  Office, 
27th  March,  1889. 


Join?  E.  Sheeidan,  1 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  J 


Secretaries. 
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Appendix*  NATIONAL  schools  having  special  industrial 

Rsp^Tob  DEPARTMENTS. 

Stats  of 

School*. 

Reports  by  District  Inspectors  on  School  Departments 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  Rule  52,  viz. : — 

Industrial  (a.)  In  National  Schools  whose  Managers  desire  that  special  provision 
Instruction.  ^ ma(je  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Externs  as  well  as  female 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  sixth  class  in  Embroidery  and 
other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  or  other  approved  branches  of 
industrial  instruction  for  females,  a salary  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial  Teacher 
thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(, b .)  Such  Teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  Industrial  Education  in  the  School,  including  the  plain 
needlework,  &c.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes, 
and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a Special  Industrial  Class  composed  of  Extern  young  women,  and 
such  pupils  as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course  of 
the  School. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  Industrial  Instruction  daily,  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

(d.)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficieut  practical  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  Special 
Industrial  Teacher  in  plain  needlework,  <fcc.}  to  the  pupils  of  the  School 
Classes  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly  to  the  girls 
of  the  sixth  class  under  the  alternative  Scheme  approved  for  that  class. 

(<?.)  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher,  there 
must  be  a separate  work-room  suitably  furnished  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  sixth  class  in  the 
alternative  scheme  may  be  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  the  teachers 
in  this  work-room. 

(f)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  the 
Commissioners  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  augmented 
from  local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  School. 

(g.)  In  every  Industrial  Department,  a separate  Roll  Book,  and 
separate  Daily  Report  Book,  must  be  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial 
Class. 

Crtjm lin  Road  Convent  National  School. 

Crumlin-  (a.)  The  various  descriptions  of  Industrial  pursuits  in  this  department 
Convent  ^clud  e needlework  and  knitting  as  applied  to  a great  variety  ofwork,  such 

’ 85  underclothing  of  every  kind,  shirts,  pinafores,  over-alls,  knitted  petti- 

industrial  coats  and  bodies.  Crochet-work  and  embroidery  ore  also  taught,  and 
Department  cutting-out  and  dressmaking  receive  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
A/r.  uow.  The  girls  engaged  at  tliiB  branch  are  also  taught  the  use  and 
H§adtn.  management  of  the  sewing-machine.  Special  attention  is  given  to  but- 
ton-hole work,  as  a number  of  girls  when  they  leave  school  get  immediate 
employment  at  this  work  in  one  or  other  of  the  local  factories. 

(6.)  Number  engaged  under  each  head. — The  fourth-class  girls — aver- 
aging at  present  between  twenty  and  thirty — are  chiefly  employod  at 
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pinafores  and  underclothing.  The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are  engaged  at  AppendicB, 
the  other  branches,  no  special  number  and  no  special  individuals  of  them  „ ~ 
being  engaged  at  each  branch  except  in  the  case  of  sewing-machine  and  SSSS of  °° 
dressmaking.  The  girls  cure  instructed  in  the  several  varieties  of  'work  School*, 
according  to  taste  and  necessity,  the  knitting  of  woollen  garments  being  ~N~ 
the  chief  occupation  during_  the  winter  season.  A class  of  fifteen  or  lUaiun 
twenty  girls  receive  regular  instruction,  as  already  stated,  in  dressmaking 
and  sewing-machine. 

(c.)  Success  and  results  of  the  instruction. — My  connexion  with  tins 
district  dating  only  from  the  1st  October,  1889,  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  discuss  this  point  at  any  length.  So  far  as  I have  seen,  at 
my  several  visits  to  this  school  since  I came  here,  I consider  that  the 
department  is  managed  with  excellent  efficiency  and  suocess,  and  with 
strict  regard  to  practical  purposes.  At  my  last  visit,  on  the  1 2th  Febru- 
ary, the  display  of  articles  in  process  of  manufacture  was  large  and 
creditable.  It  included  several  shirts  and  dresses,  a large  number  of 
pinafores,  woollen  petticoats,  bodies,  etc.,  and  a great  quantity  of  under- 
clothing. Recently,  at  my  suggestion,  the  work-room  has  been 
removed  to  a much  larger  and  better  lighted  apartment  than  that  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  for  the  purpose,  with  great  consequent  advan- 
tage to  all  interests  concerned. 

(d.)  Practical  influence  upon  the  pupils,  etc. — Owing,  again,  to  my  limi- 
ted experience  of  this  district  my  remarks  under  this  head  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  From  inquiry,  however,  I am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  industrial  training  given  in  this  school  has  hitherto  had  a highly 
beneficial  practical  influence  upon  tbe  pupils.  As  hinted  at  above,  many 
of  the  former  pupils  are  at  present  employed  in  local  factories  at  button- 
hole  and  machine  work,  and  they  have  obtained  this  employment 
direotly  upon  leaving  school. 

I hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a more  detailed  Report  in  every  particular 
next  year  when  I shall  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  work  done 
under  all  conditions,  and  of  inquiring  more  fully  into  the  practical 
results  achieved. 

St.  Malachy’s  Convent  Nationae  Schooe. 

In  addition  to  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  which  are  taught  as  an  St. 
ordinary  subject,  and  over  yhich  the  teacher  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment  has  a general  supervision,  the  comae  of  instruction  pursued  in  Bolfnst."’ 
what  is  properly  the  Industrial  Department  includes  underclothing,  — — ■ 

crochet  work,  embroidery,  mid  fancy  kitting;  Gordon. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  engaged  ; — 

Underclothing, 51 

Crochet  Work,  .......  71 

Embroidery  and  Fancy  Knitting 53 

I have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the  work  executed, 
and  I consider  that  it  would  compare  favourably  with  similar  work  ex- 
ecuted elsewhere  ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that 
it  is  much  superior  to  most  of  the  work  of  a similar  character  purchased 
ready-made  in  shops.  All  the  articles  produced  in  the  school  are  for 
home  use,  none  of  it  being  offered  for  sale.  I am  informed  that  it  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  parents,  both  because  it  is  supplied  to  them 
at  the  cost  of  material,  and  because  the  work  is  considered  superior  to 
what  they  would  purchase  ready  made.  Besides,  much  of  the  work, 
such  as  crochet  work  and  embroidery,  introduces  an  artistic  element 
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Appendix!},  into  the  industrial  training  of  the  pupils,  lind  in  their  own  homes. 
Reports" on  Thus  the  practical  influences  upon  the  pupils  are  two-fold — economic 
State  of  as  far  as  it  supplies  the  means  of  procuring  articles  of  clothing  at  a 
Schools.  cheaper  rate,  and  educational  in  as  far  as  it  develops  a taste  for  the  use 
of  the  needle  in  the  production  of  wliat,  though  less  utilitarian,  may 
Gordon,  rank  as  artistic  and  decorative. 

Carriokmacross  National  School. 

Report  on  the  course  of  industrial  instruction  pursued  in  the  Carrick* 
macross  Industrial  School,  the  only  one  in  this  district. 

(a.)  Various  descriptions  of  industrial  pursuits  1 

Lace  making,  plain  sewing,  and  knitting. 

(b.)  Number  engaged  under  each  head? 

1 6 at  lace  making. 

23  at  plain  sewing. 

29  at  knitting. 

(c.)  The  success  and  results  of  the  instruction  ? 

The  instruction  is  effective  and  attended  with  success. 

(d.)  General  observations,  &c. 

The  practical  influence  of  the  school  is  considerable,  for 
the  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  will,  when  they  leave 
school,  procure  them  a livelihood.  The  orders  received  for 
lace  enable  adults  who  have  been  previously  trained  at  the 
school  to  receive  suitable  employment. 

National  Schools  in  Newry  District. 

Nowry  The  only  real  schools  of  industry  here  are  those  attached  to  the 
Industrial  National  schools  of  Canal -street,  Newry,  and  the  Rosbrevor  Convent. 
Instruction.  Both  these  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  Sister's  of  Mercy.  Two  other 
jjjr  Convents  have  recently  been  established  under  the  same  Sisterhood— 
M'Creanor  onG  Warrenpoint,  and  the  other  near  Bessbrook.  Attached  to  each 
of  these  is  a National  school,  in  which  special  industrial  instruction 
will  be  canned  on  in  future.  , 

The  pupils  in  the  very  large  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Poor  Clares  in  Newry  are  taught  to  do  excellent  plain  work,  such  as 
sewing,  knitting,  aud  making  up  plain  garments. 

In  the  Newry  Model  school  also,  careful  and  successful  attention  is 
always  given  to  plain  and  fancy  needlework. 

In  all  the  female  schools  of  the  district  plain  sewing  and  knitting  have 
been  taught,  but  with  different  degrees  of  success.  The  general  character 
• of  the  industrial  instruction  heretofore  given  in  these  schools  may  fairly 
be  described,  I think,  as — 

Good,  in  25  per  cent. 

Very  fair*,  or  fair,  in  45  per  cent. 

Middling,  poor,  or  bad,  in  30  per  cent. 

Since  August  last,  in  accordance  with  recent  circulars  issued  by  the 
Board,  the  time  for  industrial  instruction  has  been  increased  to  one  hour 
daily  in  all  the  female  schools,  save  a few,  in  which  the  managers 
showed  that  the  pupils  were  already  engaged  at  some  sort  of  in- 
dustry. 
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When  I visited  this  school  in  December  last,  I found  fifty-eight  names 
on  the  work  book  and  pay  book,  anti  most  of  these  were  present,  and  at 
work. 

The  ladies  in  charge  ceased  to  enter  the  names  of  the  industrial  pupils 
and  workers  on  the  National  School  Register,  and  did  not  reckon  them  on 
the  daily  report  book  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  refused  results  fees  for  these  pupils,  because 
they  did  not  give  the  required  time  to  literary  instruction.  The  ladies 
discontinued  the  paid  workmistresses  from  the  end  of  June  lost,  and  have 
undertaken  the  whole  industrial  instruction  themselves  since  the  begin- 
ning of  J uly. 

The  average  attendance  of  these  workers  and  work  pupils  amounted 
to  a little  over  fifty  for  the  year. 

Only  four  or  five  of  those  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  school,  as 
only  these  divide  their  time  between  literary  and  industrial  business. 

In  this  work -school  tlio  branches  of  instruction  and  the  work  done  for 
sale  comprise  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Plain  sewing  of  superior  quality,  including  all  sorts  of  clothing. 

(/;.)  Embroidery  in  silk,  cotton,  and  wool. 

(c.)  Limerick  lace  and  crochet  work. 

(d.)  Hand  and  machine  knitting. 

(e.)  Sewing  machine,  and  dressmaking. 

Some  of  these  work  pupils  are  qualified  as  experts  at  more  than  one 
of  the  above  branches.  The  ordinary  workers  attend  all  the  day — say, 
about  seven  hours. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  192  of  the  National  school  pupils  were 
receiving  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  whatever  branches  of 
work  were  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  them.  They  receive  this  instruc- 
tion in  detachments  between  1 and  o'clock. 

This  Industrial  school  was  established  in  1855.  An  idea  of  its 
practical  utility  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  four 
years  a sum  of  more  than  £6,300  has  beeu  paid  by  the  conductors  for 
work  materials  and  in  wages.  Six.  saleswomen  are  employed  to  dispose 
of  the  work  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  England.  Large 
orders  are  received  in  this  school  even  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  work  done  in  this  school  has  been  favour- 
ably recognised  at  the  several  industrhd  exhibitions  for  many  years 
past,  by  the  committees  awarding  certificates  of  merit  and  medals  to 
this  community. 

Laundry  business  is  extensively  carried  on  in  connection  with  this 
school.  There  is  also  an  orphanage  attached  to  it;  and  a large  number 
of  halftime  pupils  attend  it. 

This  convent  is  a branch  house  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Newry.  Roatrevor 
The  school  is  worked  on  the  same  lines,  and  under  the  same  super- 
intendence  as  the  Canal-street  Industrial,  described  above.  The  Department 
average  attendance  in  this  work-school  is  ten.  In  addition  to  these,  jj— 
about  eight  are  supplied  with  work  in  their  own  houses.  Al'Crcancr. 

At  the  timo  of  my  visit  fifty-nine  of  the  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the 
National  School  were  under  instruction  in  needlework  for  one  hour 
daily. 

The  influence  of  this  school,  and  the  employment,  though  scanty, 
which  it  furnishes  affects  advantageously  the  village  and  surrounding 
locality.  The  want  of  aid  or  any  grant  of  assistance  limits  the  action 
of  the  conductors,  and  curtails  their  usefulness. 

b 
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.jppendirj).  ’The  practical  education  conferred  by  such  schools  as  the  above  on 
Rc  "ortTon  ina,ny  members  of  the  working  class,  sheds  a leavening  moral  influence 
Hufta  o£  on  the  surrounding  locality  that  is  deserving  of  grateful  recognition ; 
Schools.  for  such  teaching  and  training  evidently  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Industrial  Commonwealth. 

Education.  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  a long  time,  that  over  education  of  tlie 
labouring  class  in  literary  subjects  is  not  calculated  to  sweeten  the 
M'Crtanor  toil  of  honest  labour,  or  to  mako  the  labourer  more  contented  and 
useful.  This  observation,  I think,  applies  to  a large  number  attending 
both  male  and  female  schools. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coitvent  National  School. 

In  the  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Longford,  school  is  nn  industrial  depart- 
St.  Joseph'*  meat,  in  which  instruction  is  given  from  0.30  a.m.  to  3.40  o’clock,  p.m., 
LonVford  daily-  apartment  in  which  instruction  is  given  is  admirably  adapted 
Industrial  for  the  work,  being  spacious,  lofty,  well  fitted  up  and  ventilated. 
Department  rp^e  industrial  pursuits  embrace  the  following  : — 

Mt.  Use  of  sewing  and  of  knitting  machines — five  sewing  and  two 

Htaly.  knitting  machines  being  at  present  in  use. 

Fancy  needlework,  including  crewel  and  art  needlework;  Berlin 
wool  work ; Macrame  lace ; crocheting  of  shawls,  jackets,  caps, 
&c. ; embroidery. 

Shirtmaking  is  taught,  the  materials  being  supplied  by  the  factory, 
Mullingar. 

Stockings,  socks,  ladies’  underclothing  are  sold  to  shopkeepers  in 
town ; shawls,  jackets,  caps,  babies’  hoods,  &c.,  at  Dawson-street, 
Dublin,  and  to  lady  visitors.  Work  executed  in  this  school  has  been 
sold  at  Olympia,  and  to  Miss  Goold. 

The  different  samples  of  completed  work,  and  of  work  in  course  of 
execution,  exhibited  to  me  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  showed  superior 
skill,  care,  and  taste  in  their  execution. 

I found  9 extern  girls  who  attend  from  9.30  to  3.40  o'clock  daily ; 
16  pupils  of  the  school  who  work  from  12,30  to  3.40  o’clock.  I also 
learned  that  the  other  pupils  of  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes  attend  for 
one  hour  daily. 

5 girls  were  employed  at  sewing  machines. 

2 „ „ „ knitting  „ 

4 „ „ „ crocheting. 

4 „ it  i»  crewel  work. 

1 H „ „ Macramo  lacc. 

3 it  i,  „ Berlin  wool  work. 

The  great  bulk  of  tho  girls  are,  however,  mainly  employed  at  plain 
sewing  and  knitting. 

The  girls  engaged  at  the  sewing  and  tho  knitting  machines,  and  at 
crocheting,  earn  from  Is.  6c?.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  their 
efficiency  and  dexterity. 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  second  opinion  as  to  the  practical  utility 
and  soundness  of  the  foregoing  class  of  instruction,  from  a commercial 
point  of  view,  but  still  more  from  its  domestic  importance. 

Training  in  domestic  industry  is  what  is  most  wanted  iu  our  schools, 
and  to  this  the  good  Sisters  here  chiefly  devote  their  energies.-  During 
my  official  career  I have  given  a good  deal  of  attentiqn  to  industrial 
work,  aud  I must  say  I could  not  express  myself  too  favourably  of  the 
zeal,  assiduity,  and  forgetfulness  of  self  exhibited  by  the  lady  iu 
charge  of  the  industrial  department  of  this  Bohool,  as  also  of  her 
assistants. 
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Tlie  uew  industrial,  programme  has  been  favourably  received  here,  AppendizU. 
as  also  in  the  Newtownforbes  and  the  Mohill  Convent.  I have  not  R — ‘ 
yet  examined  the  Granard  Convent,  but  I believe  the  Sister’s  in  charge 
thoro  approve  of  the  proposed  change.  Schools. 

Since  getting  charge  of  this  district  in  October  last  I have  specially  Na 
directed  the  attention  of  the  female  teachers  to  the  domestic  aspect  of  Industrial 
the  new  industrial  programme,  inasmuch  as  fancy  and  artistic  work  pro*««n mo 
are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  ordinary 
schools,  and  of  very  secondary  importance  in  a social  point  of  view. 

I have  suggested  two  hours  weekly  to  be  given  to  knitting,  three  hours 
to  sewing,  with  an  occasional  day  to  darning  and  mending.  I am 
happy  to  say  the  most  gratifying  results  are  already  apparent,  and  that 
the  parents  and  pupils  are  highly  pleased  with  the  new  departure.  The 
teachers  of  the  ordinary  schools  did  not  at  first  seem  friendly  disposed,  ' 
but  at  present  I find  no  evidence  of  opposition.  On  the  contrary  I 
find  more  laudable  efforts  made,  even  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, to  advance  the  good  work. 

The  materials  employed  are  chiefly  bought  from  the  Board,  and  I 
invariably  take  occasion  to  explain  to  the  children  that  ouch  materials 
must  be  paid  for  by  them  at  cost  price,  so  as  to  keep  the  teachers,  on 
whom  the  purchase  falls,  from  pecuniary  loss.  This  arrangement  is 
working  well,  no  less  being  sustained  by  the  teachers,  while  what  is 
perhaps  of  greater  social  importance,  a spirit  of  self-respect  and  of  self- 
reliance  is  being  engendered  and  inculcated  among  the  l-ising  youth  of 
the  district. 

Blackrock  Oonvcht  National  School. 

The  dates  of  my  visits  and  inspections  were,  during  current  Results  BlacTcrock 
year,  29th  April,  18th  to  21st  November,  18th  December,  and  4th 
ult.  At  each  of  Ihese  visits  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  progress  industrial  * 
of  the  Industrial  work.  There  are  two  rooms  of  20  by  12  feet*  which  Depaitmunt 
are  more  or  less  used  as  workrooms,  and  instruction  is  given  during  j^T~ j 
one  hour  daily  in  the  practice  of  needlework  in  the  principal  school-  Broicae. 
room,  which  is  50  by  20  feet,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
Superioress.  The  Industrial  Teacher  is  Miss  Ellen  Tally,  age  29, 
who  is,  T believe,  well  qualified  for  her  work.  The  time  allotted 
to  Industrial  work  is  : — From  ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  for  fifth 
and  higher  classes ; from  a quarter  to  two  to  three  o'clock,  for  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes ; and  the  senior  classes  all  work  for  one  hour — 
two  to  three  o'clock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Superioress, 
assisted  by  the  lay  assistants. 

The  average  number  who  have  been  under  instruction  during  current 
year  is  117. 

On  the  4th  inst.  I found  present  in  second  class,  31  ; third  class, 

20  j fourth  class,  21 ; fifth-1,  fifth-2,  and  sixth,  36.  Of  these  51  learn 
plain  sewing  and  knitting ; 56  learn  crochet,  wool  work,  &c. ; 26  learn 
dress-making  and  cutting-out.  The  junior  classes  (II.  and  III.)  had  all 
one  or  more  specimens  of  plain  sewing,  <&c.  The  hemming  was  in  almost 
every  case  neatly  executed,  and  the  knitting  was  in  most  cases  very 
good.  The  specimens  of  wool  work  included  shawls,  mufflers,  gloves, 
petticoats,  muffs,  and  Tam  O’Shanters.  Most  of  these  were  well-made 
useful  articles  of  winter  clothing.  Of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  26 
learn,  cutting-out  and  dressmaking.  The  specimens  of  these  presented 
for  examination  were  very  few,  mostly  pinafores  and  aprons.  Four 
girls  had  plain  dresses  of  their  own  making — these  appeared  to  be  well 
fitting,  and  neatly  made.  I believe  that  more  attention  will  in  future 
he  given  to  this  bi'anch  of  industrial  work.  I should  add,  that  I inspec- 
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AppenAi tB.  ted  a nice  collection  of  baby  clotlies,  which  is  kept  in  the  work  press, 
EeporiTon  ^ which  had  all  been  made  by  the  pupils. 

State  of  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  good  work  is  done  in  this  school,  but  the 
ScLooh.  are  now  iu  a transition  state,  as  the  new  rule  as  to  needlework 

Mr.  J.  has  only  recently  come  into  operation,  and  the  supply  of  Unis  hod  work 
Browne.  £g  not  yet  so  good  as  it  will  very  soon  be. 

I would  recommend  that  the  workroom  be  exclusively  used  for  indus- 
trial work,  and  that  it  be  provided  with  a sewing-machine. 

■West  Dublin  Model  National  School. 

Warren-  The  department  for  training  in  advanced  needlework  has  not  been 
Uouveut  vei7  successful  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  girls  attending  it 
co.  Dublin,  having  dropped  off  by  degrees  on  obtaining  situations,  and  their  places 
not  being  supplied,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  one  girl  was  left 
epar^jon  attenjance_  During  tho  time  the  class  (which  did  not  exceed  seven 
t Mr.  pupils  during  the  year)  was  kept  together,  the  instruction  was  regularly 
g’ven  ^0L’  a sufficient  time  in  both  literary  and  industrial  subjects  ; the 
Inspi  dor,  latter  including  crochet,  crewel  work,  Berlin  work,  knitting  of  various 
articles,  and  dressmaking. 

Salary  was  withdrawn  from  the  workmistress,  Miss  Foley,  from  the 
end  of  the  September  quarter,  and  the  work  of  the  department  has 
since  been  merged  in  the  new  industrial  programme  for  sixth  class. 
This  class  is  taught  from  11.30  to  12.40,  and  from  1.30  to  3,  or  for  two 
hours  forty  minutes  daily,  on  five  days  per  week ; while  to  the  j unior 
classes  plain  needlework  is  taught  in  relays  (one  hour  to  each  division) 
during  the  day.  The  variety,  character,  and  quantity  of  the  work  done 
are  most  satisfactory,  and  seem  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  anything 
that  was  done  under  the  fovmev  system,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  most  advanced  industrial  class  now  consists  of  the  senior  pupils  of 
the  school,  while  it  formerly  was  confined  to  girls  who  might  be  called 
externs,  inasmuch  as  their  names  did  not  appear  on  the  school  rolls, 
nor  wore  they  reckoned  in  the  daily  attendance. 

The  nuns  exhibited,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  specimens  of  the  various 
sorts  ^ of  work  done  during  the  year.  These  included  knitting  of  under- 
clothing, mufflers,  cuffs,  gloves,  quilts;  crochet  jackets,  shawls,  collars, 
hats,  bodies,  flannel  petticoats,  pinafores,  work-bags,  plain  children's 
dresses,  patchwork,  rugs,  &c.,  and  some  very  elegant  specimens  of 
crewel  work. 

The  materials  were  furnished  chiefly  by  the  nuns,  purchased  from 
then*  school  fund.  In  some  cases  the  children  brought  their  own 
materials,  and  in  a few  cases  they  were  supplied  from  a commercial 
house. 

The  finished  work  was  disposed  of  mostly  as  gifts  to  tho  poorer 
children  attending  the  school.  When,  tho  pupils  brought  their  own 
materials  they  were  worked  up  into  articles  for  the  use  of  those  bringing 
them  ; and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  orders  were  procured,  the  finished 
articles  were  purchased  by  the  house  giving  the  orders. 

_ On  the  whole,  I think,  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  instruction 
given  in  this  school  is  undoubted,  and  I feel  certain,  that  when  tho  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  premises,  now  finished,  have  been  occupied,  this 
school  will  be  able  to  extend  its  industrial  operations  much  farther,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated, 
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New  Ross  Convent  National  School.  AppendizD. 

(a.)  Plain  and  fancy  knitting,  advanced  needlework,  and  cutting-out  Reports  on 
of  simple  articles  of  dress,  embroidery,  and  the  rudiments  of  rose  point,  ®t.ate  of 
fiat  point,  and  crochet  lace  are  taught  in  this  school.  Sc  100  3> 

(6.)  There  are  forty-six  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  all  of  New  Ross 
whom  are  engaged  at  different  times  upon  the  industrial  work  enu- 
merated  under  the  preceding  head.  Department 

(cO  In  needlework  and  cutting-out  good  progress  has  been  made,  

but  irregularity  of  attendance  has  in  some  measure  interfered  with  a sirorgc 
similar  success  in  the  other  branches. 

(d.)  There  is  a large  lacemaking  department  attached  to  this 
Convent,  in  which  adults  are  employed.  .-£450  in  wages  were  paid  to 
the  workers  in  this  department  during  the  past  year,  and  by  this  in- 
dustry many  families  are  supported.  The  children  in  the  National 
School  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  this  lacemaking,  and  some  of  them 
on  leaving  school  are  thus  able  to  engage  in  a remunerative  employment 
at  once. 

Wexford  Convent  National  School. 

The  instruction  given  embraces  : 

Plain  sewing,  including  making  of  underclothing,  dresses,  patch-  Wexford  (?) 
work,  coverlets,  <kc.  Knitting  of  stockings,  gloves,  bathtowels, 
children’s  jackets ; quantities  of  mufflers  are  done  on  knitters,  Deportment 
crochet,  warps,  petticoats,  Tam  O’Shanters,  babies’  boots  and  — 
gloves,  nmcassors,  and  shawls.  Fancy  trimmings  are  also  done  j \ffcffman 
in  crewel. 

Fifty-four  girls  arc  now,  or  have  been,  during  the  past  year  engaged 
in  all  the  kinds  of  work  above  specified.  Fifty-nine  others  have  done 
all  except  the  finer  kind  of  crochet  and  crewel.  The  girls  do  much 
work  for  themselves  and  the  members  of  their  families,  and  so  are 
engaged  one  week  in  one  kind  of  work  another  on  a different  kind. 

The  girls  of  the  school  are  to  a groat  extent  clad  in  garments  made  hv 
themselves,  and  take  a great  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  in  getting  it 
examined.  This  is  true  of  many  girls  not  twelve  years  of  age. 

1 consider  the  industrial  instruction  imparted  in  this  school  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  girls.  Even  now,  while  still  at  school,  the 
articles  made  by  them  add  to  the  comfort  of  their  families,  and  lessen 
their  expenditure  considerably. 


SS.  Mary  and  Munohin’s  Convent  National  School, 

There  are  about  120  pupils,  and  they  receive  instruction  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  industry 
Shircmaking. 

Ladies’  Underclothing. 

Dressmaking  (plain  for  children). 

Knitting  of  all  kinds. 

Crewel  Work. 

Tatting. 

Croohet. 

Point  Lace. 


S3.  Mary 
anil 

Man  chin’s 

Convent. 

Limerick, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. 

Hynes. 


I cannot  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  how  many  are  employed  at 
each  branch,  as  the  numbers  are,  I am  informed,  constantly  varying, 
according  to  the  requirements,  tastes,  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

Judging  by  the  work  executed  for  me  at  the  results  inspection,  and 
by  the  specimens  of  embroidery,  etc.,  since  exhibited  to  me,  I consider 
the  teaching  very  successful. 
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AppendixD.  None  of  tlie  pupils  so  far  as  I can  loam,  devote  themselves  when 

they  leave  school  to  any  of  these  industries  exclusively,  or  gain  a living 

Suo oof °n  thereby.  Many  of  them,  however,  become  nursery  governesses,  chil- 
Schools.  area’s  maids,  etc.  Several  too  have  obtained  employment  as  teachers 
~ . in  National  -Schools.  In  nil  these  capacities  their  early  industrial 
Hynts.  training  must  he  of  incalculable  service  to  them. 

Adaee  Convent  National  School. 

Adare  In  this  department  there  are  fifty-six  pupils  receiving  instruction  in 
Convent  tjie  f0uow;ng  industrial  branches : — 

LUncnck,  Shirtmaking.  _ 

Industrial  Plain  Dressmaking  (for  children). 

Depnrtaent  Knitting  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Girls’  Underclothing. 

Upnet.  Crochet. 

Embroidery. 

As  all  the  work  is  intended  for  the  children’s  own  use  or  for  distri- 
bution to  the  poor,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  useful  than  to  the 
fancy  or  ornamental.  Only  a few  take  up  embroidery.  The  specimens 
of  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out  executed  for  me  at  results’  exami- 
nation were  creditable,  and  I have  since  been  shown  embroidery  and 
crochet  tint  I consider  very  good.  The  number  engaged  at  each  branch 
cannot,  I am  informed,  be  precisely  stated,  as  it  constantly'  varies 
according  to  the  requirements,  taste,  or  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

Some  of  the  girls,  when  they  leave  school,  become  nursery  gover- 
ncsscss  or  children’s  maids,  in  which  employment  their  industrial  train- 
ing is  of  service  to  them,  hut  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  depend 
solely  on  it  for  a livelihood.  It  is  impossible,  I think,  to  over  estimate 
the  advantage  of  it  to  them  in  their  own  homes. 

Fetiiaiud  Convent  National  School. 

Fethard  q]10  work  of  this  department  is  carried  on  -under  the  intelligent  super- 
county1''  vision  of  Mrs.  Houlihan — one  of  the  members  of  the  community.  She 
Tipperary,  is  deeply  interested  for  the  success  and  is  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  her 
hulustrmi  duties  Superintendent.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  industries 
-icemen  j)nrglle)j  anL|  rjlfc.  numbers  that  join  from  time  to  time  in  each : — 

Mr.  Smilh. 


Some  well-executed  specimens  of  work  are  exhibited,  but  a want  of 
demand  for  the  higher  kinds  of  work  cheeks  the  supply.  The  knitting 
industry  is  the  most  flourishing — a local  trader  causing  a greater  demand. 
On  the  whole,  fair  work  is  being  done,  and  the  training  received  works 
well  for  the  interests  of  tho  pupils. 

Car  rick-on* 

#uir  Garrick- on-Suir  Convent  National  School,  No.  1. 

county  v This  department  Is  under  tlie  charge  of  one  of  the  community — -Mrs. 

■^carne>  Reems  competent  to  discharge  with  success  the  functions  of 

Dcpaftmcut  *ier  °®co-  Many  specimens  of  work  wove  exhibited  that  gave  evidence 
of  tho  attainment  of  high  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Smilh. 
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No. 

No. 

Industry. 

cup&blo  of 

Industry 

engaged 

engaging. 

, r t 

therein. 

Knitlinir,  by  machine, 

G 

Crewel-work,  .... 

47 

by  band,  . . . 

Needlework  (plain),  . 

47 

Needlework  (liigb  class  or  fancy), 

16 

47 

Underclothing, 

43 

Dressmaking  (plain),  . 

47 

Crochet  (fancy), 

12 

Embroidery,  . . . 

47 

„ (rough),  . 

47 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  kinds  of  work  carried  on  AppeniteR 
and  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  work  at  each 

Needlework  of  all  kinds — 30  engage  therein. 

Crewel-work — 1 2 pupils  work  at  this  branch. 

Crochet-work — 36  pupils. 

Knitting  by  hand — 36  pupils. 

Knitting  by  machine — 5 pupils. 

All  join  at  plain  dressmaking.  No  fancy  or  stylish  dressmaking  is 
carried  on.  There  is  no  lace-making,  but  12  pupils  embroider  on  lace. 

Some  of  the  more  skilful  girls  got  employment  out  . of  this  school.  All 
are  rendered  neater  and  better  able  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
housekeeping  that  may  fall  to  their  lot  in  after  years. 

Carricic-on-Suir  Convent  National  School,  No'.  2. 

Tim  industrial  department  in  connexion  with  this  school  has  been  Camck-on. 
carried  on  successfully  since  May,  1 889.  The  following  are  principal  Suir 
branches  of  industrial  trainiug  pursued: — Plain  needlework,  in  which 
twenty-eight  join;  boys’  suitings,  in  which  fourteen  take  part;  shirt- Tipperary, 
making,  plain  dressmaking,  underclothing,  and  pinafores  (fancy),  twenty-  ^ulubtrial 
eight  engage  in  these  four  branches.  Knitting  by  hand  in  which 
twenty-eight  can  join,  and  by  machine  at  which  four  work.  Mr.  Smith. 

Embroidery  and  crewel  work  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fancy  work 
done,  eight  or  lime  girls  being  able  to  take  part  in  them.  All  the 
pupils  can  do  crochet. 

The  plain  dresses  are  made  for  the  pupils  themselves  or  for  school 
children ; the  shirts,  underclothing,  trad  boys’  suitings  we  made  for  local 
traders. 

Much  good  results  to  the  girls  employed,  as  they  are  profitably  occu- 
pied and  some  of  the  more  skilful  succeeded  in  getting  better  places  in 
consequence  of  the  training  received. 

Killarney  Convent  National  School. 

The  industrial  pursuits  followed  are  needlework,  knitting  and  dress-  Kiliaraey 
making  for  the  more  grown  girls — all  except  the  infants  ave  engaged  at  C0°“K°enrrV, 
the  first  named  branches,  and  sewing-machine  and  a knitting-machine  Industrial 
are  in  the  school  for  practice.  All  the  domestic  work  is  done  by  the  apartment 
grown  girls,  and  the  convent  parlours  are  kept  tidied  and  dusted  by  Mr.  Hojan. 
them.  In  addition  the  girls  are  taught  laundry  and  daily  business, 
baking,  management  of  poultry  and  pigs,  and  cooking  for  the  house. 

There  is  also  a special  cooking  class  for  ten  every  Saturday. 

For  above  branches,  twenty  are  employed  in  care  of  dormitories,  six 
work  in  the  laundry  imder  experienced  laundresses,  three  in  tho  kitchen, 
two  in  the  dairy,  two  in  the  bakehouse,  three  in  the  poultry  yard,  and 
four  in  parlours,  hall,  etc.  in  Convent.  The  remaining  thirty-eight  are 
infants  and  attend  school  daily  for  three  and  a half  hours — they  are  also 
taught  when  old  enough  needlework  and  knitting.  The  tweuty^fi  ve  boys 
in  the  institution  are  all  under  ten,  too  young  for  any  industrial  work. 

As  far  as  I can  judge  tho  teaching  of  all  these  branches  is  attended 
■with  success — the  dormitories  are  neat  and  tidy,  and  their  clothes  all 
well  made  by  the  pupils.  Needlework  and  knitting  as  shown  at  results 
examination  are  satisfactoiy.  The  various  departments  ave  well  kept 
and  pupils  benefit  by  the  instruction  imparted.  During  the  past  year 
nine  girls  went  out  as  domestic  servants,  at  the  end  of  their  term.  They 
are  comfortably  placed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  aud  England  and  two 
emigrated.  The  accounts  received  of  all  of  them  are  satisfactory.  Ten 
boys  were  transferred  to  various  .more  advanced  Industrial  schools 
Upton,  Tralee,  etc. 
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Append xB.  The  dormitories,  refectories,  work-rooms,  etc.,  are  all  airy,  and  well 
Reooruon  ventilated. 

9nue  of  During  the  past  year  the  hoys  have  keen  transferred  from  a house 
Schools.  ontside  the  convent  premises  to  the  old  National  school  winch  has  been 
Mr~Hogais . reconstructed  and  enlarged  for  their  accommodation.  Here  are  a lava- 
o?an.  kitchen,  general  room,  and  two  largo  dormitories,  which  could 
accommodate  up  to  4%  pupils ; at  present  tha  school  is  certified  for 
only  twenty-live  boys. 

All  the  inmates  receive  literary  instruction  in  the  National  school 
attached,  and  get  on  creditably  at  the  animal  examination. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  industrial  department  is 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  useful  careers  in  after  life.  They  are  properly 
qualified  in  various 'domestic  capacities  both  for  town  and  country. 
They  are  taught  all  varieties  of  neodlework  and  knitting,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  term  in  the  industrial  school  aro  able  to  make  and  mend 
clothes,  to  use  the  sewing  and  knitting  machiuc,  and  to  look  after  clean- 
ing and  dusting  of  any  ordinary  house. 

On  the  whole  the  inmates  are  benefiting  by  their  tevra  there,  and  tho 
instruction  they  receive  is  calculated  to  it  'to  them  useful  in  after  life  to 
themselves  and  to  others. 

Blacxkock  (Cork)  Co-  , ational  Sciiool. 

Black  rock  The  various  branches  of  need  . . * are  taught  by  three  nuns,  four 
co.  Cork  lay  teachers,  and  the  workroisti  .niss  Eliza  Meade. 

Industrial  Ninety-eight  pupils  are  loannug,  Nine  girls  in  the  sixth  class  are 
Department  being  taught  under  the  new  industrial  programme  to  make  shirts,  baby 
Sir.  linen,  &c.  Six  more  grown  girls  from  the  village  also  come  in  daily 
*6 ^1W1  n’no  *°  twelve,  turd  are  instructed  with  the  sixth  class  iu 

Inspector,  industrial  work ; these  six  latter  girls  are  not  on  the  rolls.  The 
progress  made  by  all  is  good  for  the  time  the  work  in  in  operation. 

A separate  workroom  is  used  by  tho  advanced  girls.  X believe  id  i s 
Prendorgast,  directress  of  needlework,  visited  this  school  a few  mouths 
ago,  and  was  able  to  give  the  conductors  some  valuable  hints. 

Sr.  Joseph’s  Convent  National  School. 
k''  ^[SrerK  Mercy,  aided  by  seven  lay  teachers  and  the  work- 

co0.°Cork,  mistress,  Miss  Maria  O'Callughan,  teach  needlework  with  fair  success. 
InduBtrui  Each  class,  from  second  up,  receives  instruction  for  one  hour  daily. 
Department  The  second  stage  of  fifth  class  are  learning  cutting-out,  and  the  sixth 
Mr.  class  have  made  miniature  shirts.  The  school  accommodation  is  at 
2 preseut  limited,  but  the  nuns  hope  to  be  ultimately  able  to  build ; uo 
Inspector,  doubt,  when  additional  rooms  aro  provided,  the  industrial  instruction 
will  be  further  developed. 

Skibbereen  Convent  National  School. 

CouveM^  T11  ^ie  iudustrial  department  of  Bkibberoen  Convent  National  School, 
coA/ork,  knitting  of  jackets,  shivtmakiug,  making  of  underclothing,  dressmaking, 
Industrial  crewej  work,  crotches,  embroidery,  and  lace,  are  taught  For  the  higher 
Department  brunches  of  needlework  the  senior  pupils  work  in  relays,  from  six  to 
Mr.  Rost,  twelve  pupils  receiving  instruction  at  one  time. 

The  number  engaged  under  each  head  is  as  follows  : — 


Knitting  of  jackets,  &e., 

. 38, 

V1.,  V3.,  VL 

Sbirtmuking, 

. . 29, 

VI. 

Underclothing,  , 

. . 3S, 

V1.,  Vs.,  VI. 

Dressmaking,  . , 

. 29, 

do. 

Crotchet,  . . 

. . 89,  IV..  V1..  V3..  VI. 

Crewel,  . . 

. . 38, 

V1.,  V3.,  VI. 

Felt  embroidery, 

a . 88, 

. a few  girl* 

do* 

Lace  work,  , , * 

do. 

No  externa. 
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The  instruction  in  these  various  Branches  is  effective.  AppmdixD. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  this  department  at  making  R SEE 
needlework  a commercial  industry,  but,  in  addition  to  being  trained  in  sJu>  ot°D 
higher  needlework,  the  girls  have  boon  encouraged  to  nmko  articles  re-  Sch«ol». 
quirod  in  their  own  families,  smd  to  keep  in  repair  their  own  clothing  mTH.,, 
and  that  of  ilieir  brothers  anrl  younger  sisters.  Very  gratifying  results 
must  follow  such  training,  as  it  tends  not  only  to  develop  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  to  foster  personal  neatness  and  self-respect,  but  also  to  call  forth 
and  strengthen  family  affection,  by  leading  up  to  the  performance  of 
mutual  good  offices. 

Lace  making  is  takeu  up  by  only  a very  few  girls,  who  desire  to  have 
the  lace  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  It  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  work  lace  as  a paying  industry. 

Though,  perhaps,  it  canuotbo  regarded  as  coming  strictly  within  the  Linen- 
limits  prescribed  for  this  report,  I feel  compelled  to  refer  to  the  linen-  weaving, 
weaving  industry  established  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Skibbereen, 
duriug  the  year  1889.  Apart  from  its  other  unquestionable  merits,  this 
enterprise  conveys  a lesson,  as  an  example  of  difficulties  resolutely  met 
and  overcome.  The  progress  of  the  undertaking  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. Two  looms  were  started  in  May,  1889.  At  present  there  are 
twelve  looms  working,  and  seventeen  girls  are  now  more  or  less  pro- 
ficient weavers.  The  work  done  by  several  of  these  young  people  has 
been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  exceptionally  good.  The  reverend 
superioress  informs  me  that  she  hopes  to  have  twenty  looms  in  opera- 
tion in  May,  1890,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  industry. 

The  kinds  of  weaving  hitherto  takeu  up  are  dress  lawn,  cambric  handker- 
chiefs, and  fine  linen.  Arrangements  have  becu  made  for  the  sale  of  any 
work  that  can  be  turned  out,  and  already  considerable  quantities  have 
been  disposed  of.  It  is  hoped  that,  when  the  undertaking  is  fairly  at 
work,  the  earnings  of  the  girls  will  run  from  As.  to  lOs.  each  per  week. 

What  a boon  such  earnings  would  prove  to  poor  families  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  towns  where  employment  is  limited  and 
precarious. 

The  initiation  of  this  industry  is  largely  clue  to  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald, Sir  Thomas  Brady,  and  the  Lite  Sir  William  Ewart,  ar.r.  Some 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  diocese  and  several  other  local  gentlemen  have 
kindly  come  forward  and  presented  looms. 

Newtonsmitii  Convert  National  School. 

In  the  Newton  smith  school,  where  there  are  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  Nowton- 
Department  twenty-one  girls,  of  whom  fourteen  are  in  sixth  class,  and  ^'n\ent( 
the  remainder  in  fifth  class  (second  stage),  the  branches  of  instruction  c-».  (falwny, 
aro  bookbinding,  knitting  and  crocheting  of  caps,  shawls,  petticoats, 

&o.,  and  the  use  of  the  knitting  machine,  macrame  work.  For  the  LP^_ 'nrn 
articles  of  knitting,  crochet,  and  mu  cram  <$  work  produced  by  the  pupils,  Mr. 
it  is  difficult  to  effect  sale  except  at  bazaars,  as  attention  is  paid  rather  Morgan. 
to  perfection  of  finish  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  work  done.  The  two 
girls  who  have  been  taught  bookbinding  have  generally  us  many  orders 
on  hands  as  they  can  attend  to,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a greater 
number  have  not  received  instruction  in  this  useful  branch,  as  there  is 
always  a demand  from  local  libraries,  &c.,  for  rebinding  of  books. 

The  room  which  is  devoted  to  Industrial  instruction  iu  this  school,  is 
rather  small,  and  I am  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a larger 
apartment,  as  thus  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
will  be  considerably  increased.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any 
of  the  girls  who  have  attended  this  department  have  received  much. 
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Appendix!!,  benefit  therefrom  after  leaving  school,  which,  I think,  is  duo  to  the  dia- 
Roporti  on  inclination  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Galway  for  any  industrial 
Suite  of  occupation. 

Schools. 

OuGHTERARD  CONVERT  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Oughtcraul  At  OugJUcra/rd  Convent  there  are  as  many  as  forty-three  pupils  in 
attendants  at  the  Industrial  department  who  receive  instruction  in 
industrial  1 * embroidery  and  sprigging,  various  descriptions  of  knitting  and  crochet, 
Department  macram6  work,  and  during  the  last  few  months  Irish  point  lace-waking. 
The  classification  of  the  pupils  is  as  follows : — 

Morgan.  Non-National  school  pupils,  ...  7 

Sixth  Class  „ . • H 

Fifth  Class  (2nd stogc)  school  pupils,  . JO 
,,  (1st  stage)  „ . 11 

Fourth  Class,  . . . . • 4 

Total,  ....  43 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  nuns,  embroidery  and  sprigging,  which  ?had 
been  a local  industry  many  years  ago,  and  had  almost  died  out,  has  been 
revived,  and  they  hope  soon  to  have  a sufficient  number  of  workers  to 
enable  them  to  tabo  contracts  from  Belfast  linen  firms,  who  havo 
written  to  say  that  they  would  give  orders  for  sprigging  of  hundreds  of 
dozens  of  handkerchiefs  if  the  orders  could  be  executed  in  a reasonable 
time. 

The  knitting  here  is  of  a good  quality,  and  a fair  number  of  children’s 
caps,  gaiters,  shoes,  &c.,  are  sold  locally ; some  sales  are  also  effected  of 
similar  work  through  the  Irish  Home  Industries  Association. 

The  department  at  Ougkterard  has  only  been  a short  time  in  existence, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils  attending 
it,  whose  numbers  are  steadily  increasing. 

Carna  Convent  National  School. 

Convent  r^ie  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Carna,  in  a district  which  is  one  of  the 
co.  Galway,  poorest  and  most  densely  populated  in  C'ounemara,  have  during  the  last 
industrial  six  months  set  on  foot  an  industrial  department,  where  instruction  is 
ipaument  in  several  branches  of  the  woollen  industry,  which  1ms  been  so 
Mr.  successfully  revived  by  the  Connemara  Industries  Company. 

Morgan.  I n this  school  the  pupils  are  taught  improved  methods  of  carding  and 
spinning  wool,  and  a great  number  of  designs  for  the  knitting  of  the 
articles  of  clothing,  such  as  vests,  stockings,  petticoats,  combinations, 
<feo.,  which  are  purchased  by  the  Connemara  Industries  Company,  and 
afterwards  retailed  by  them  to  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  numbers  in  each  class  are  : — 


Non-National  school  pupils,  . 

2 

VI.  Class,  , . . 

1 21 

V*.  „ . . . . 

. 6 

V 

. 12 

IV.  

. 13 

Total,  . 

. 54 

The  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  would,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  ceased  to  attend  school  but  for  the  considerable  pecuniary  advan- 
tages which  the  instruction  they  receive  brings  them.  During  the 
winter  months  a great  number  of  the  pupils  earned  regularly  from  2* 
to  2s.  Qd.  per  week  for  their  work,  and  as  it  is  likely  that  the  industry 
will  be  maintained  for  a considerable  time  in  the  locality,  the  depart- 
ment must  he  considered  of  the  greatest  possible  practical  service  to  the 
locality.-  . ...  . 
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AppemUxD. 


Keport  of  the  Superintendents  of  tlie  Central  Model  s2£  of ™ 
Schools  and  the  Marlborough-strekt  Training  College  a'h— 


for  the  year  1889. 


The  Super- 
intendent*. 


Gentlemen, — Wo  beg  to  submit  our  report  upon  the  Central  Model  Marl- 
Schools  and  the  Marlborough-sfcreet  Training  College  for  the  year  torough- 

1889*  Sir 

The  Central  Model  Schools  arc  all  situated  on  the  Marlborough-sfcreet  College? 
grounds,  and  consist  of  ten  distinct  schools — five  for  hoys,  four  for  girls,  DePart' 
and  one  for  infants.  These  schools  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  organ-  m<DU‘ 
izcd  on  different  systems  so  as  to  afford  examples  of  the  several  lands 
of  National  schools.  The  Model  Schools  afford  a superior  education  to 
a large  number  of  pupils,  and  they  form  the  practising  schools  of  the 
students  in  the  Marlhorough-street  Training  College. 

The  lecture  rooms  of  the  College  are  on  tho  Marl  borough-street 
grounds,  into  which  also  opens  the  domestic  establishment  of  the 
female  Queen’s  Scholars.  The  dwelling-house  for  the  male  Queen’s 
Scholars  is  at  ft  distance  of  five  minutes’  walk,  in  North  Great  George’s- 
streefc. 

In  accordance  with  the  Commissioners’  regulations  for  training  Training 
colleges  provision  is  made  in  this  College  for  two  courses  of  training.  Courses. 
Classed  teachers  who  are  principals  or  assistants  of  National  schools  are 
allowed  to  enter  for  a year's  course  of  training.  The  two  years’  course  is 
open  to  candidate  teachers,  or  to  classed  teachers  if  they  resign  the 
charge  of  their  schools. 

Students  who  enter  for  either  of  these  courses  of  training,  and  who  Queen’s 
are  lodged  and  hoarded  in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  College  Sohoiar* 
are  called  Queen’s  Scholars.  Students  are  also  allowed  to  join  these  an  exta,ns' 
courses  of  training  and  attend  the  lectures  in  the  College,  and  the  prac- 
tical work  in  the  schools,  while  they  reside  with  their  friends  in  the  city. 

These  are  called  Exfcerns. 

Ail  these  students  are  required  on  admission  to  the  College  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  binding  themselves  to  complete  their  course  of 
training  and  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teacher. 

In  the  year  1880  the  total  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  in  residence  Number  of 
was  212  (102  males  and  110  females).  Of  these,  85  (41  males  and  44  Student*, 
females)  were  undergoing  a second  year’s  training,  having  been  admitted 
in  the  previous  year  for  tho  two  years’  course.  The  number  of  two- 
years  Queen’s  Scholars  who  entered  for  their  first  year  in  1889  was  73 
(26  males  and  47  females),  and  the  number  of  one-year  Scholars  was  54 
(85  males  and  19  females). 

The  classification  of  these  students  on  entering  tho  College  wa3  as  ciamifiea. 
follows: — Principal  teachers,  31  (24  men  and  7 , women)  j assistant tion* 
teachers,  29  (17  men  and  12  women) ; pupil  teachers,  29  (15  men  and 
14  women)  j paid  monitors,  99  (33  young  men  and  66  young  women) ; 
and  others,  24  (13  young  men  and  11  young  women). 

Of  the  classed  teachers  2 (both  men)  were  in  first  class  j 26 
(17  men  and  9 women)  were  in  second  class  j 156  (67  men  and  89 
women)  were  in  third  class ; and  28  were  unclassed. 

The  average  age  of  the  male  students  on  entering  was  22  years,  and  Age. 
oi  the  female  21  years.  There  were  189  students  whose  ages  were 
between  18  and  25  years,  and  23  whoso  ages  lay  between  25  and  35 
years. 
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The  religious  denominations  of  these  students  were— Homan  Catholic, 
95  (56  men  and  39  women);  late  Established  Church,  35  (12  men  and 
23  women);  Presbyterian,  75  (30  men  and  45  women),  and  other 
denominations  of  Protestants,  7 (4  men  and.  3 women). 

During  the  hours  set  apait  for  the  religious  instruction  in  the  Model 
Schools,  the  Queen’s  Scholars  attend  tho  instruction  given  to  their 
respective  denominations.  They  thus  receive  a half  hour’s  religious 
instruction  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and  an  additional  hour  and  a half 
on  Tuesday.  This  instruction  is  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Queen's 
Scholars  by  the  teachers  of  the  Model  Schools,  anrl  to  the  Protestants 
by  the  teachers  and  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  denominations. 

Arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  morning  and  evening  devotions 
in  separate  rooms  of  each  denomination  of  tho  students  in  tho  domestic 
establishments.  The  male  Roman  Catholic  student®  attend  Mass  on 
three  mornings  in  each  week,  and  both  male  and  female  Roman  Catholio 
students  attend  Mass  and  evening  devotions  on  all  Sundays  and 
holidays,  under  the  charge  of  officers  of  the  establishments.  Full  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  attendance  at  their  respective  churches  of 
the  several  Protestant  denominations  of  tho  Queen’s  Scholars. 

The  management  of  the  Training  College  is  entrusted  to  four  profes- 
sors, who  are  also  the  su perintenden ts  and  inspectors  of  the  Central 
Model  Schools  The  professors  are  assisted  in  the  practical  training  of  the 
Students  by  three  training  assistants  and  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  Central 
Model  Schools.  The  bead  teachers  of  the  three  principal  schools  give 
additional  instruction  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, Domestic  Economy  and  Sanitary  Science,  and  in  the  Kinder- 
garten system. 

Each  of  tlio  dwelling-houses  for  the  Queen’s  Scholars  is  in  the  charge 
of  a superintendent,  who  is  aided  by  an  assistant,  but  they  are  at  all 
times  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professors. 

In  the  past  year  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  superintendent  of  the  North  Great  George’s  street  establishment,  Mr. 
L.  J.  Ryau,  tho  head  master  of  the  principal  hoys’  school.  Mr.  llyan 
lakes  an  active  oversight  of  the  student®  while  in  the  dwelling-house, 
he  is  present  during  the  study  hours  to  give  help  when  needed,  and  to 
see  that  all  are  busily  employed.  He  occasionally  reads  papers  before 
the  students  upon  educational  matters  and  directs  discussions  that  arise 
upon  them,  he  frequently  takes  his  meals  with  the  students,  and  he  at 
all  times  exercises  a watchful  care  over  then*  manners  and  morals. 

Similar  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  female  Queen’s 
Scholars  in  the  Talbot-street  dwelling-house. 

We  consider  the  social  and  moral  culture  of  our  students  no  less 
important  than  their  intellectual  training,  and  we  trust  that  the  refining 
influences  of  a well  regulated  home  life  will  cultivate  the  tastes  and 
improve  the  manners  of  our  students,  who,  as  the  future  teachors  of  our 
public  schools  will  exercise  a far-reaching  influence  upon  tho  young 
people  that  may  be  placed  under  their  charge. 

As  in  former  years  we  are  lmppy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
conduct  of  the  students  has  been  exemplary. 

Due  provision  is  made  for  relaxation  aud  exercise.  The  young  men 
are  allowed  a walk  in  the  city  for  an  hour  before  dinner  on  three  days 
of  the  week,  and  on  Thursdays  for  two  horn®.  On  -Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days they  walk  out  to  tho  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin  for  instruction  in 
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agriculture,  after  which  they  have  time  for  a walk  in  the  park  or  the  'ipptndixn. 

citv  before  returning  to  dinner.  

Reports  on 

The  young  women  are  allowed  from  one  to  half-post  four  o'clock  3*te  of 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  for  walks  into  the  suburbs  and 8ftl0ul1' 
country,  and  on  throe  evenings  of  the  weak  they  engage  in  calistheuio  Th*  s»p*.r- 

exercises.  iuteudenls. 

The  work  of  the  Training  College  consists  of  (1)  Instruction  in  the  w°rk 
theory  and  practice  of  Teacliiug,  (2)  Lectures  and  demonstrations  ^rminin* 
in  the  literary  and  scientific  subjects  of  the  programmes  for  ex  ami-  College, 
nation  of  teachers,  (3)  Instruction  in  extra  subjects,  (4)  Industrial 
training. 

The  instruction  of  the  students  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Teaching, 
teaching  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  work  of  our  College,  and 
continues  to  engage  the  most  earnest  attention  of  all  its  officers.  The 
Queen’s  Scholars  receive  lectures  from  the  professors  of  school  method 
on  educational  theories,  systems  of  organization,  and  the  practical 
duties  of  school-keeping,  and  from  all  the  professors  on  such  subjects  as 
notes  of  lessons,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  various  school  subjects. 

The  students  are  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  listening  to  carefully 
prepared  lessons  taught  to  classes  of  school  children  in  the  Model 
Schools  by  the  head  and  assistant  teachers,  all  of  whom  take  part  in 
the  work.  In  each  of  the  Model  Schools  in  rotation  the  students  spend 
a month  at  a time  engaged  in  practical  teaching  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  head  teacher  of  the  school.  They  tbns  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  tbe  system  of  organization  adopted  in  each  school,  they 
becomo  familiar  with  the  practical  working  of  schools  of  various  sizes, 
and  under  various  teaching  staffs,  and  they  arc  consequently  enabled 
when  they  become  teachers  to  adopt  those  methods  which  they  consider 
most  suitable  for  the  schools  placed  under  then*  charge. 

The  Queen’s  Scholars  have  also  to  teach  specially  prepared  lessons  to 
classes  of  school  pupils  before  the  professors  and  a number  of  their  fellow 
students.  These  lessons  are  afterwards  criticised  by  the  students  and 
professors  who  are  present. 

Twelve  model  lessons  in  each  week  are  given  before  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  by  the  teachers  of  the  Model  Schools,  and  two  in  each  week  by 
the  training  assistants.  Eight  criticism  lessons  are  held  overy  week  by 
the  professors. 

Nearly  half  of  the  students  are  engaged  for  two  hours  every  day  in 
the  practical  training  in  teacliiug,  and  this  work  continues  throughout 
the  whole  two  year’s  course. 

Lectures  are  given  daily  by  the  professors  in  the  several  subjects  of  Lectures, 
the  programmes,  each  professor  giving  on  on  average  two  lectures  each 
day.  The  students  are  formed  into  three  divisions  corresponding  to  the 
three  classes  of  teachers  under  the  National  Board,  and  as  a ^rule  these 
divisions  receive  lectures  separately,  but  at  times  two  divisions  are 
combined  About  half  of  the  students  are  at  lectures  for  the  first  half 
of  the  working  day,  and  the  remainder  in  the  schools,  or  at  model  or 
criticism  lessons.  During  the  second  half  of  the  day  these  divisions 
interchange  employments.  . . 

Provision  is  also  made  for  study  at  certain  times  during  the  day  in 
the  lecture  rooms,  and  in  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings. 

Ono  student  died  and  eight  others  left,  owing  to  various  causes, 
during  the  year. 
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The  results  of  tlie  answering  of  the  students  of  this  College  at  the 
Board’s  examination  held  in  July,  1889,  were  as  follows  : — 


Papers  on  which  Examined. 


— 

First  Class. 
1st  Divikiou. 

First  Class. 
2nd  Division. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class.® 

Totals. 

M. 

P. 

If. 

!*• 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P, 

No.  of  Studonts  examined,  . 

2 

_ 

1C 

0 

52 

54 

25 

45 

r 

Anawemd— 

90  por  cent,  or  above,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Betweon  80  & oo  per  cent. 

- 

- 

4 

- 

13 

•1 

G 

11 

22 

16 

» 70  „ 80  „ 

3 

- 

0 

6 

23 

17 

14 

10 

45 

42 

„ <50  „ 70  „ 

- 

- 

6 

2 

14 

17 

8 

8 

22 

27 

„ 60  „ CO  „ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

14 

1 

5 

4 

20 

Undor  60  per  cent., 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Totals, 

2 

- 

la 

» 

52 

54 

25 

45 

95 

108 

The  Central  Model  Schools. 

The  Central  The  Central  Model  Schools,  as  abo\Te  shown,  consist  of  ten  distinct 
Schools  schools,  five  of  winch  are  for  boys,  four  for  girls,  and  one  (divided  into 
two  departments)  for  infants. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1889  there  were  on  the  roily  of  the  Schools 
1,554  pupils.  The  average  number  on  the  rolls  was  1,704,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  was  1,276. 

Attendance  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year,  122 
of  pupils,  were  infants  ; 119  were  in  the  first  class,  163  in  tho  second  class,  212 
Classifies-  in,  the  third  class,  28*2  in  fourth  class,  430  in  the  two  stages  of  fifth 
pupils.  class,  and  226  in  the  sixth  class. 

Ages  of  The  average  ages  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year  1889 
pupils.  was  as  follows  : — Boys,  11*8  year's ) girls,  12*2  years  ; infants,  >6*3  years. 
Religious  The  religions  denominations  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  at  the  end  of  1889 
deaoroina-  were  as  follows: — R.C.,  1,010  j E.C.,  429  ; Pres.,  76,  and  39  belonged 
1,005 • to  other  denominations. 

Religious  Half  an  hour  every  day,  from  10  to  10£  o’clock,  and  on  Tuesdays  an 
instruction,  hour  and  a half  additional,  from  10£  to  12  o’clock,  are  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  of  each 
denomination  by  the  teachers  belonging  to  that  denomination.  Clergy- 
men of  the  several  Protestant  denominations  also  attend  regularly  and 
give  religious  instruction  to  thd  children  of  their  own  denomination. 
Secular  The  secular  instruction  is  given  for  four  and  a half  hours — from  10 J 
instruction,  to  3 o’clock—  on  each  day,  except  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  On  Tuesday 
this  instruction  lasts  from  9^  to  10  o’clock,  and  from  12  o’clock  to  3 J 
o’clock.  On  Saturday  it  lasts  from  10J  to  12^  o’clock.  Morning  classes 
for  secular  instruction  are  also  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  from  a quarter  past  nine  till  five  minutes  to  ten  o’clock, 
at  which  attendance  is  optional,  but  most  of  the  pupils  are  regularly 
present  at  them. 

•Queen’s  scholars  admitted  for  the  two  years’  course  are  examined  in  third  class 
. papers  at  tho  close  of  their  first  year.  . t 
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Tlio  1889  annual  results  examination  of  the  schools  was  ltuhl  in  the  Appendix u. 

month  of  May.  1,190  pupils  hud  made  tlio  requisite  number  of  atom- ..  

dances  during  the  results  year,  and  of  these  1,145  were  presented  for  Sul.™  °n 
examination.  Schools. 

An  Keening  School,  in  connection  with  the  Central  Model  Schools,  Th7sf,e,. 
and  taught  by  some  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  is  held  during  the  mimlmn.' 

six  months  from  1st  October  till  the  31st  March.  It  is  open  on  four  _ 

evenings  of  the  week.  During  the  session  1888-9  it  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  T.  Honey  and  Mr*.  J.  Gallagher.  tiou. 

During  the  session  the  total  number  of  individual  pupils  was  132,  Evening 
and  the  average  evening  attendance  was  48.  An  examination  of  the  ■*ooL 
Evening  School  was  held  on  2nd  April,  1889. 

Wo  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  work  done  in  our  Central ‘'Extra 
.Model  Schools  and  in  the  Marlborcmgh-streeb  Training  College,  in  “ ex- 
tra  subjects,”  and  in  industrial  instruction.  tedmiral 

education. 

Extea  Subjects  q-nd  Technical  Instruction  in  the  Central 
Model  Schools  and  the  M arlborou gh-stre et  Training 
College. 

In  the  model  schools  a class  of  twenty-two  boys  was  taught  Latin  Ancient 
during  the  year  1889,  and  twenty-nine  boys  joined  the  classes  in  French.  Rnd  modcrn 
The  fee  charged  to  each  boy  in  the  Latin  clas3  is  10s.  a quarter,  and  in  *an£u*Ses* 
the  French  5s.  a quarter.  During  the  past  year  forty  girls  received  Latin, 
instruction  in  French.  French. 

These  classes  were  examined  at  the  annual  results  examination  of  the 
schools. 

The  results  in  Latin  were  fair.  Those  in  French  were  not  satis- 
factory. 

For  the  inale  Queen’s  scholars  a special  teacher  of  Latin  is  provided 
by  the  Board,  and  duriug  the  year  fifty-two  male  students  received 
instruction  in  Latin.  The  class  in  Latin  worked  with  great  energy 
under  their  teacher,  and  with  very  fair  success. 

For  both  male  and  female  Queen’s  scholars  a special  teacher  of  French 
is  provided  by  the  Board,  and  during  the  year  ninety  Queen's  scholars 
(forty  men  and  fifty  women),  received  instruction  in  French.  The 
results  of  the  teaching  in  this  subject  for  the  past  year  cannot  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Forming,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  Drawing, 
means  of  cultivating  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  therefore  lying  at  the 
'foundation  of  all  industrial  as  well  as  artistic  training,  drawing  has 
always  received  great  attention  in  our  model  schools  and  training 
college.  Ail  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  all  the  students  of  the 
college,  without  exception,  receive  instruction  therein.  The  junior 
classes  of  pupils  in  our  schools — first,  second,  and  third  classes — receive 
this  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  For  the  senior  classes 
of  pupils  and  the  Queen’s  scholar's  special  teachers — Mr.  John  P.  Moran 
and  Miss  Hrtrpur,  have  the  charge  of  the  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
rooms  properly  fitted  up  for  teaching  the  subject  are  assigned  to  them. 

To  these  rooms  tlie  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of  pupils  proceed 
from  tlie  various  schools.  Each  class  under  instruction  numbers  arout 
seventy  or  eighty  pupils,  and  each  receives  weekly  two  lessons  of  an 
hour  each.  After  the  ordinary  school  hours  the  Queen’s  scholars  receive 
their  instruction  in  drawing,  which  is  given  to  them  three  times  a week, 
for  an  hour  at  a time. 
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JppendixB.  The  work  done  is  tested  at  the  annual  examinations.  The  results  in 

Report*  on  the  Crtse  the  pupils  have  been  fairly  good.  By  the  Queen’s  scholars  a 
State  of  large  amount  of  useful  work  is  done  in  model  drawing  as  well  as  in 

Schools.  freehand  drawing.  To  the  class  at  models  a lecture  is  occasionally 

nTsujur-  given,  by  the  teacher.  A geometrical  solid  or  some  familiar  object  is 
intend enit.  placed  before  the  class,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  should  be  drawn 
— — . are  explained  and  illustrated  on  the  black  board.  Tlie  students!  are 

drawing!*  then  required  to  make  their  drawings  on  paper  from  their  own  points 
of  view,  aDd  during  the  work  the  teacher  exercises  a direct  supervision, 
pointing  out  errors,  and  occasionally  sketching  for  the  students  some 
portion  of  the  object.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  by  the  more 
advanced  students  in  practical  geometry,  perspective  drawing,  and 
water  colours. 

Vocal  and  Special  teachers  are  provided  for  the  teaching  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
inatru-  music  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  and  to  the  Queen’s  scholars. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  the  charge  of  the  instruction  in  singing  of  the  boys 
Sin  of  the  schools  and  the  Male  Queen’s  scholars.  All  the  boys  are  taught 

Binging,  each  class  receiving  two  lessons  weekly  of  half  an  hour  each. 
The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  is  that  adopted,  ancl  in  addition  to  this  system 
the  senior  classes  are  also  taught  the  Staff  Notation. 

All  the  male  Queen’s  scholars  join  for  a time  the  singing  classes  till 
the  teacher  is  able  to  distinguish  those  that  have  no  musical  capacity 
and  could  not  obtain  much  profit  from  his  teaching.  These  are  permitted 
either  to  remain  in  the  class  or  to  spend  their  time  for  singing  at  study. 

The  Queen’s  scholars  go  through  a full  course  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
and  the  Staff  Notation  systems,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  they 
are  examined  for  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  singing. 

Onco  a week  a special  singing  class — composed  of  the  best  singers 
among  the  boys  and  tbe  male  Queen’s  scholars — engages  in  the  practice 
of  harmonized  pieces,  such  as  glees,  part  songs,  etc. 

The  girls  and  the  female  Queen’s  scholars  are  taught  singing  by  Miss 
M‘Kenna.  All  the  girls  and  all  tho  Queen’s  scholars  learn  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system,  and  in  addition  the  more  advanced  girls  and  students  are 
taught  the  Staff  Notation. 

lustra-  Arrangements  are  made  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  for 
m.ntul  giving  instruction  in  the  piano  and  violin  to  the  boys  of  the  Model 

11  c • Schools.  Three  teachers  from  the  Academy  attend  every  day  at  the 

harmonium  sc^00^s  aud  give  instruction  in  instrumental  music.  During  tlic  past  year 
organ,  the  number  of  boys  who  received  this  instruction  in  instrumental  music 

violin.  was  eleven  in  the  piano,  and  eighteen  in  the  violin. 

Instruction  in  the  piano  is  provided  for  those  girls  of  the  Model 
Schools  who  wish  to  learn  the  instrument  and  am  willing  to  pay  a fee 
uf  ten  shillings  a quarter  for  the  instruction.  During  the  past  year 
eighty-three  girls  joined  this  class. 

Those  of  the  female  Queen’s  scholars  who  possess  musical  ability 
receive  instruction  in  the  piano,  the  harmonium,  and  the  organ — each 
student  receiving  a half  hour's  lesson  weekly  in  each  instrument.  In 
the  year  18S9  sixty-two  Queen’s  scholars  obtained  instruction  in  one  or 
move  of  these  instruments. 

Reading.  The  Queen’s  scholars  practise  reading  and  recitation  under  ft  special 
teacher  of  elocution,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  gives  eleven  and  a half 
hArs’  instruction  a week  to  the  students,  and  one  hoar’s  instruction  a 
week  to  a class  of  the  senior  girls  of  the  Model  Schools. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  articulation  and  pronunciation  of  the 
students,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  an  accurate  and  expressive 
style  of  reading. 
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Lectures  in  the  various  subjects  of  physical  science  arc  given  to  the  ApptmUxii. 
Queen's  scholars,  male  and  female,  throughout  fcho  course  of  training.  Re 
The  subjects  vary  from  year  to  year.  Last  year  the  sciences  treated  State  of 
before  the  male  Queen’s  scholars  wore — mechnmcs,  hydrostatics,  mag-  Schools, 
netism,  and  electricity,  and  the  principles  of  physics  applicable  to  saui-  xkTsuper. 
tary  science.  All  of  these  were  demonstrated  before  the  several  classes.  ivbndJits. 

The  female  Queen’s  scholars  take  up  the  study  of  sanitary  science  p.  T"~J 
and  domestic  economy  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fulham,  the  Head  SiceT 
Mistress  of  the  principal  Girls'  School.  Hor  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects is  supplemented  by  practical  demonstrations  given  by  the  Physical 
Science  Lecturer  in  these  principles  of  science  that  are  applicable  to 
these  subjects. 

Lectures  in  various  subjects  of  natural  philosophy  are  given  to  all 
the  male  Queen’s  scholars.  Physical  demonstrations,  dealing  with 
ordinary  uatural  phenomena,  are  also  occasionally  given  by  the  Lecturer 
in  Physical  Science  to  some  of  the  senior  classes  of  both  the  boys’  aud 
girls’  schools. 

In  the  principal  boys’  school  a special  class  of  the  senior  boys  has 
been  placed  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington.  This  class  receives  instruction  in  various  science  subjects 
from  the  Head  Master  of  the  School.  His  teaching  is  given  outside 
school  hours.  The  class  has  been  very  successful  at  the  May  Examina- 
tions held  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  At  the  examinations 
of  last  year  48  boys  were  presented  in  mathematics,  of  whom  22  passed ; 

42  in  acoustics,  light,  and  heat,  of  whom  31  passed ; and  48  in  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  of  whom  32  passed. 

The  male  Queen’s  scholars  proceed  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  to  Agriculture 
the  Albert  Model  Farm,  Glusnovin,  and  recoive  instruction  for  an  hour 
each  day  in  funning,  cottage  gardening,  horticulture,  and  land  surveying. 

They  receive  lectures  there  on  the  principle  of  agriculture,  and  they  visit 
the  different  parts  of  the  farm,  and  see  practical  farm  work  in  all  its 
branches  in  operation.  They  learn  mapping  and  platting,  and  are  taught 
the  use  of  the  chain  and  other  instruments  employed  in  surveying. 

The  classes  in  handicraft  have  now  been  in  operation  iu  the  Central  Handicraft. 
Model  Schools  and  this  Training  College  since  the  year  1885. 

The  handicraft  classes  for  the  pupils  of  the  schools  had  up  to  the 
last  year  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Conway,  the  Head  Master  of 
Ho.  3 Central  Model  School.  These  classes  were  so  successful,  and 
awakened  such  an  interest  iu  the  instruction  among  th9  hoys,  that  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  form  additional  classes,  and  to  appoint 
another  handicraft  instructor,  Mr.  Mooney,  Assistant  Muster  in  the 
principal  Boys’  School.  Those  classes  are  open  to  fifth  and  sixth  class 
impils,  and  are  attended  by  about  180  boys,  in  batches  of  about  20  to 
30  at  a time.  A workshop  properly  fitted  up,  and  furnished  with  the 
requisite  tools  has  been  provided  for  the  handicraft  instruction  which  is 
given  to  the  several  classes  at  various  times  before,  after,  aud  during  the 
ordinary  school  hours.  Ho  attempt  is  made  to  teach  trades.  All  that 
is  aimed  at  is  to  make  the  pupils  handy,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
tools,  and  to  lead  them  to  regard  handwork  as  no  less  honourable  than 
headwork.  The  chief  portion  of  the  instruction  is  devoted  to  carpentry 
work.  Beginners  are  taught  the  proper  way  of  handling  and  using  the 
more  important  tools,  the  driving  and  withdrawing  of  nails  and  screws, 
the  operations  of  sawing,  planing,  &o.,  and  the  taking  of  exact  measure- 
ments. More  advanced  pupils  proceed  to  the  construction  of  boxes, 
writing  desks,  picture  frames,  music  stands,  ornamental  fretwork,  <fcc. 
Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  make  sketches  on 
paper  of  the  articles  they  are  to  construct.  The  hoys  bike  great  pleasure 

Q 
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/tpiiemltxii  ;n  this  work,  anti  when  any  unusual  tool  is  introduced,  or  any  new 
Rc'iirtfton  operation  employed,  they  gather  eagerly  around  the  teacher,  and  raanl- 
state  of  ” test  the  greatest  interest  in  the  manipulation. 

SiJiooIb.  The  handicraft  class  for  the  male  Queen’s  Scholars  has  heen  con- 
ThZsfpcr-  ducted  by  a siiecial  teacher — a carpenter.  The  students  proceed  to  the 
intmdmts.  workshop  on  four  days  of  the  week  in  classes  of  about  ten  in  each.  Each 

class  receives  instruction  for  one  hour  at  a time.  At  the  termination 

of  each  session  an  examination,  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical, 
is  hold  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  certificates  of  competency 
to  teach  the  subject  are  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Kinder-  The  Kindergarten  system  has  been  in  constant  operation  in  tec 
garten.  infants’  school  since  the  year  1881.  During  the  past  year  some  new 
features  of  interest  were  added  by  the  head  mistress,  and  the  system 
of  instruction  continues  to  be  carried  on  with  unabated  interest. 
All  our  female  Queen’s  scholars  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  tho  system.  Throughout  their  two  years’  course  of  train- 
ing they  receive  every  week  an  hour’s  instruction  in  Kindergarten  from 
the  head  mistress  of  the  infants’  school,  and  each  student  spends  in 
rotation  six  weeks  during  her  training  course  in  the  infants’  school, 
where  every  day  she  is  on  gaged  in  the  practical  work  of  infant  school 
teaching.  At  the  end  of  each  training  course  a special  examination 
is  held  for  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  the  subject  which  are 
awarded  to  all  who  succeed  in  passing,  provided  they  have  also  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  the  practical  training  course  in  Kindergarten 
and  infant  school  work. 

Cookery.  Almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  department  of  the  College  for  the 
training  of  female  students,  instruction  has  been  given  to  these  students 
in  cookery  and  practical  house-keeping.  Classes  of  the  female  Queen's 
scholars  attend  demonstrations  in  cookery,  and  in  addition,  on  two  days 
of  the  week,  and  for  three  hours  at  a time,  eight  of  t.he  Queen’s  scholars 
engage  in  practical  cooking  work.  At  the  end  of  each  training  course 
the  Board  holds  an  examination,  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical, 
in  this  subject,  and  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  Practical  Cookery- 
are  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates.  In  the  year  1882  classes 
in  practical  cookery  were  opened  for  the  instruction  of  girls  of  tho 
Model  Schools,  and  those  have  been  continued  since  with  great  success. 
During  the  past  year  84  girls  attended  these  classes,  43  of  whom  were 
presented  for  examination,  and  of  these  37  passed  successfully  the 
examination  for  results.  The  classes  are  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Devine,  the  assistant  matron  of  the  Domestic  Establishment  for  the  female 
Queen’s  scholars.  A special  room  is  fitted  up  for  this  instruction,  and 
the  teacher  gives  demonstrations  before  the  class,  and  then  requires  the 
children  themselves  to  engage  in  the  practical  cooking  work  of  the  various 
dishes.  These  dishes,  when  cooked,  may  be  bought  at  cost  price  by  tee 
children  and  carried  home.  Both  the  girls  and  their  parents  take  great 
interest  in  the  work,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  year  by 
year  an  acquaintance  with  improved  systems  of  cookery  is  spreading 
through  the  homes  of  the  children  attending  our  schools. 

Domestic  The  female  Queen’s  scholars  learn  the  practical  duties  of  house-keep- 
oraUm-Lt*  111 S fTOm  superintendent  and  the  assistant  matron.  Under  their 
supervision  they  dust  the  dormitories,  lay  the  tables,  prepare  ten, 
coffee,  &e.,  and  wash  and  make  up  light  articles  for  their  own  use. 
From  Miss  Fulham,  the  head  mistress  of  tee  principal  girls’  school, 
they  receive  instruction  in  the  sciences  of  Domestic  Economy  and 
Hygiene,  and  they  go  through  a systematic  course  of  study  in  those 
subjects.  Their  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  tested  by  the  Board’s 
examination  held  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
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The  new  Industrial  Programme  for  girls  of  sixth  class  was  left  ApptnUxU. 
optional  for  the  year  commencing  1st  August,  1889,  hut  it  wasjj 
brought  into  operation  on  that  date  in  all  the  girls'  departments  of  the  State  of 
Central  Model  Sohools,  and  it  has  been  vigorously  carried  ont  since.  Schools. 

All  the  girls  without  exception  from  first  class  up  to  sixth  are  engaged  TtoSmer- 
for  one  hour  each  day  in  Plain  Needlework.  Each  class  receives  intandenis. 

instruction  in  needlework  from  the  literary  teacher  in  chargo  of  her  p,  1 

class.  This  instruction  varies  from  the  first  attempts  at  the  use  of  neStevrorlt. 
the  sewing-needle  to  the  shirt-making  of  the  more  advanced  girls. 

In  addition  to  plain  needlework  the  sixth  class  pupils  are  employed  other 
for  an  additional  hour  every  day  at  two  other  subjects  of  industrial  iD<hiatml 
instruction.  In  the  girls’  sohools.  Nos.  1 and  3,  the  subjects  selected SU  JIK  ’ 
are — (a)  Dressmaking  (plain),  under-skirt  making;  (J)  knitting  and 
crocheting  of  jerseys,  caps,  wraps,  vests,  petticoats,  socks,  stockings,  gloves, 
slippers,  and  similiar  avtioles.  In  Schools  Nos.  2 and  1,  the  subjects  chosen 
are — (6)  above,  and  (c),  fine  underclothing,  baby  clothes.  The  instruction 
in  these  subjects  is  given  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  sohools. 

Except  in  the  case  of  knitting  materials,  which  are  provided  by  the 
children  themselves,  the  materials  used  in  needlework  instruction — 
needles,  thread,  calico,  &e. — are  supplied  by  the  bead  mistress,  and 
once  a year  a sale  is  held  of  all  the  articles  worked  in  the  schools  from 
the  materials  supplied.  . The  girls  have  the  right  of  purchasing-  at  cost 
price  the  articles  made  by  themselves,  and  most  of  them  claim  and 
exercise  this  privilege.  The  sale  is  largely  attended  by  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  pupils,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  disposing  of 
the  articles.  The  needlework  instruction  in  all  the  schools  is  thus 
rendered  self-supporting. 

In  dressmaking  the  system  adopted  is  that  called  the  “scientific 
system,”  and  in  the  cutting  out  of  dresses  and  of  nnderolothing  a great 
portion  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  class  demonstrations.  A black- 
board is  placed  before  the  girls,  who  are  seated  at  their  desks  provided 
with  paper,  pencils,  measuring  tapes,  &c.}  and  the  special'  cardboard 
rulers  of  the  system.  A pattern  diagram  is  traced  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher  who  explains  the  .principles  on  which  it  is  drawn,  and  makes 
the  measurements  before  the  class.  Each  girl  makes  the  same  measure- 
ments with  her  tape  on  the  paper  before  her,  and  with  her  cardboard 
(haws  line  for  line  as  the  figure  is  developed  on  the  board.  She  then 
outs  out,  fits,  and  stitohes  the  dress  under  tho  constant  supervision  of 
the  teacher.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  girls  are  taught  the  use  of  the 
sewing-machine. 

We  frequently  visit  the  needlework  and  industrial  classes,  and 
examine  the  work  done  in  our  presence.  A register  of  the  girls 
engaged  in  this  work  is  provided,  and  in  it  we  note  from  time  to  time 
the  character  of  any  specimen  of  work  finished  by  any  of  the  girls. 

A record  is  thus  kept  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  each  girl 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  at  the  result  examination  this  record, 
along  with  a practical  tost  of  the  girl’s  powers  in  two  or  three  selected 
parts  of  the  programme  for  each  industry,  will  lie  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  pupil  has,  or  has  not,  a proper  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  female  Queen’s  scholar's  reoeive  instruction  in  dressmaking  and 
needlework  from  a special  teacher  provided  by  the  Commissioners.  This 
teacher  gives  eighteen  and  a-lialf  hours’  instruction  each  week  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  students  at  a time.  Demonstrations  are  given  on  the  blackboard 
before  the  class,  and  the  students  are  required  to  take  the  proper  measure- 
- ments,  to  draw  the  pattern  to  scale,  and  to  ont  out,  fit,  and  make  the  dress. 

A similar  system  is  adopted  with  regard  to  underclothing.  The  students 
are  required  to  trace  the  pattern  on  ruled  paper  in  accordance  with  the 
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Appendix R measurements  taken,  and  they  are  practised  in  drawing  similar  patterns 
ReportTon  on  different  scales.  < # . . 

State  of  The  students  are  also  exercised  in  various  branches  in  knitting  and 
Schools.  sewing,  and  on  three  evenings  of  each  week  they  spend  an  hour  and 
The  Super-  a half  each  evening  in  the  practice  of  the  needlework  in  which  they 
intcndenu.  received  instruction  during  the  day. 

\rt~rieedle  An  Art.  Needlework  class  has  been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  the 
work!  last  two  years  under  the  charge  of  a special  teacher,  Mrs.  Studdert. 

This  class  is  attended  by  the  more  advanced  gilds  and  by  the  Queen’s 
scholars.  The  instruction  is  highly  prized  by  both  pupils  and  students, 
and  admission  to  it  is  eagerly  sought. 

The  work  consists  of  designs  of  various  kinds,  suitable  for  table 
covers,  tea  trays,  &c.,  worked  in  tapestry  and  crewel  wools,  and  in 
various  kinds  of  silk.  Some  of  the  designs  thus  worked  are  drawings 
from  the  Royal  School  of  Art.  Other  designs  are  transferred  to  the 
material  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Mountmellick  work  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  a considerable  amount  of  embroidery  of  mantel 
borders,  ornamental  chair  backs,  sideboard  cloths,  <fcc.,  has  been  done  by 
the  pupils  and  Queen's  scholars. 

The  Art  Needlework  Class  has  been  an  entire  success,  and  we  are 
led  to  think  that  a market  for  such  work  exists  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  workers  have  before  them  a fair  prospect  of  remuneration  for 
their  labour. 


Table 
giving 
results  of 
examina- 
tion iu 
extra 
subjects. 


The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  our  Queen’s  scholars  ex* 
amined  in  Extra  Subjects  in  July,  1889  : — 


Extra  Subjects. 

Number  Examined. 

Extra  Subjects. 

Number  Examined 

Males. 

Females. 

Miles. 

Females. 

Agriculture,  , . 

- 

1 

Irish,  . , . 

1 

Practical  Cookery, 

- 

62 

Kindergarten,  . 

- 

53 

Domestic  Economy, 

- 

OS 

Latin,  . 

K 

- 

Drawing,  . 

B2 

38 

Magnetism  and  Eloo- 

16 

- 

French,  . , 

2 

6 

Meohariics,  . . 

17 

- 

Handicraft, 

44 

10 

C Hulhih, 

20 

38 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine, 

1 

- 

Singing  < 

l Tonic  Sol-fa^ 

31 

1 

Hydrostatic*. 

16 

' - 

Harmonium,  . . 

4 

24 

Hygiene,  . , . 

54 

Piano,  . , 

0 

From  year  to  year  a large  number  of  our  Queen’s  scholars  leave  our 
College  possessing  certificates  in  extra  subjects,  and  able  and  willing  to 
toack  them  in  their  schools.  We  believe  that  the  instruction  in  extra 
subjects,  under  proper  precautions,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  whole 
tone  of  the  schools,  and  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  programme. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 


J.  Corbett. 

P.  W.  Joyce. 
J.  J.  Doherty. 
T.  H.  Teegan. 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 
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Statement  to  the  Professors  by  Mr,  Goodman,  Teacher  of  Appcn<uxis. 

Vocal  Music,  1889.  JU—m 

State  of 

My  duties  here  are  limited  to  the  teaching  of  singing  to  the  male  Schoolj!* 
Queen’s  scholars  of  the  Training  College,  and  to  the  boys  of  the  Model  RenoHa 
Schools.  oftho 

On  first  coming  to  the  College  every  student  is  expected  to  attend  Tcachera- 
the  singing  class.  After  a little  time  I make  an  examination  of  voices. 

All  who  show  even  the  least  capacity  for  imitating  musical  sounds, 
sung  or  played  for  them,  I retain  in  the  class.  The  “ non-singers,”  or 
those  who  show  no  trace  of  “ voice  ” or  “ ear,5'  I recommend  not  to 
trouble  themselves  any  further  with  a subject  in  which,  at  their  age, 
they  can  hardly  hope  ever  to  acquire  even  tolerable  proficiency.  The 
number  of  such  non-singers  amongst  our  students  continues,  I am  soriy 
to  say,  to  be  very  great.  Of  the  students  who  commenced  their  course 
of  training  in  September  last  over  forty  per  cent,  could  not,  after 
several  weeks5  practice,  sing,  or  make  a fair  attempt  at  singing,  the 
notes  of  the  chord  of  doh,  even  when  played  with  them  on  the  har- 
monium. 

In  no  other  subject,  perhaps,  are  the  Queen’s  scholars  found,  on 
entering  the  College,  so  ill  prepared  as  in  that  of  music.  ' Very  few, 
indeed,  come  to  us  with  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We 
have  therefore  always  to  staid,  from  the  beginning. 

Commencing  with  the  simple  notes  of  the  chord  of  doh,  the  class  is  put 
tight  through  a complete  course  of  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and  afterwards  of  Staff 
Notation.  In  going  through  this  course  the  students  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  some  hundreds  of  exercises,  and  with  a large  collection  of 
songs,  glees,  «kc.  They  aoquire  also  considerable  power  of  reading  at 
sight  not  only  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  but  from  the  Stall  as  well. 

The  interest  displayed  by  the  Queen’s  scholars  in  the  subject  is  always 
very  great,  while  their  attention  and  behaviour  in  class  deserve  the 
highest  praise. 

At  the  end  of  then’  course  the  Queen’s  scholars  are  examined  for 
certificates  in  singing  by  one  of  the  Board’s  inspectors.  To  obtain  this 
certificate  it  is  necessary  to  pass  both  in  the  “ practice  ” and  in  the 
“theory”  of  music.  The  examination  in  “practice”  consists  of  five 
distinct  requirements : — (1)  Solfaing  and  pointing  from  memory  on  the 
modulator  the  notes  of  certain  songs ; (2)  reading  certain  rhythms ; 

(3)  singing  from  the  examiner’s  pointing  on  the  modulator  ; (4)  writing 
the  names  of  certain  notes  played  or  sung  by  the  examiner ; (5)  solfaing, 
and  afterwards  vocalising,  a piece  of  music  not  seen  before.  In  addition 
to  this  practical  part — in  which  he  is  examined  individually — the 
student  must  also  pass  in  the  paper  on  theory.  Of  thirty-six  Queen’s 
scholars  returned  by  me  for  examination  last  July  thirty-four  passed 
successfully  in  vocal  music. 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Boys’  Departments,  I give  about  twenty-two 
half  hour-lessons  in  the  week.  Every  lad  in  the  schools  receives  weekly 
two  lessons  in  singing  of  half  an  hour  each.  The  classes  are  for  the 
most  part  taught  separately.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  used ; the 
upper  classes  (o2  and  6)  learning  Staff  Notation  as  well.  Besides  the 
ordinary  classes,  we  have  in  No.  1 school  what  is  called  the  special 
singing  class  ; a class  which  meets  at  least  once  a week  tor  the  practice 
of  harmonized  pieces — glees,  part  songs,  oratorio  choruses,  and  the  like, 
the  boys  taking  the  treble  and  alto  parts  and  the  students  in  training 
the  tenor  and  bass* 
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AppendixB.  In  addition  to  all  this  I devote  three  half-hours  a week  during  Reli 
Reports  on  gpous  Instruction  time  to  teaching  the  Catholic  boys  of  the  schools  to 
Sute  of  sing  the  hymns,  he.,  of  our  chinch. 

Schools.  The  singing  class  is  extremely  popular  with  the  boys.  Thanks  to 
Reports  this  liking  of  the  lads  for  the  subject,  and  to  the  excellent  discipline  of 

of  the  the  schools,  I have  no  trouble  whatever  in  dealing  with  the  classes — 

Teachers.  jarge  as  SOme  of  them  are.  To  the  head  masters  ancl  other  teachers  I 
am  indebted  for  their  constant  courtesy  and  assistance. 

* P.  Goodman. 

Statement  to  the  Professors  of  Miss  M'Kenna,  Teacher  of 
Vocal  Music,  1880. 

The  pupils  attending  the  Central  Model  Gilds’  Schools  receive 
instruction  in  vocal  music  on  two  alternate  days  in  the  week,  one  half- 
hour  eacli  day,  according  to  their  class  or  division.  The  pupils  of  the 
schools,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4,  receive  instruction  in  vocal  music  on  four  days 
in  the  week,  one  half-hour  each  day  in  their  own  schools  respectively. 
All  the  pupils  of  No.  1 school  come  together  on  one  day  in  the  week 
for  a third  lesson  or  general  practice.  At  this  practice  they  sing  in 
harmony  with  great  effect,  glees,  part-songs,  melodies,  &c.  Visitors 
very  often  come  to  this  general  practice  to  hear  the  pupils  sing. 
On  special  occasions  the  Queen’s  scholars  who  are  in  training  join  with 
the  pupils.  It  is  an  advantage  to  pupils  and  students  when  all  come 
together  for  a good  practice.  Of  the.  large  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  above  schools,  399  were  examined  at  the  1889  results  examination 
in  vocal  music.  Of  that  number,  96-3  per  cent,  passed  successfully  in 
Hullah’s  system.  01  thirty-nine  Queen’s  scholars  examined  for  the 
year  1889,  thirty-one  passed  in  vocal  music,  Hullah’s  system.  The 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system  was  introduced  into  these  schools  in  February, 
1889,  and  is  making  great  progress  with  the  pupils  and  Queen's 
scholars.  It  is  expected  that  the  Tonio  Sol-fa  system  will  be  a success 
at  the  coining  examinations.  The  Queen’s  scholars  who  are  in  training 
receive  instruction  in  vocal  music,  “Tonic  Sol-fa”  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  for  one  hour  each  day,  and  on  Tuesdays,  for  one  hour  and  a 
half.  The  number  of  scholars  present  at  these  lessons  average  about 
seventy. 

Ellen  M'Kbnna. 

Statement  to  the  Processors  by  Mr.  Moran,  Teacher  of 
Drawing,  1889. 

The  programme  for  Drawing  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  has  been  carried  out  as  Btrictly  as  possible.  The 
higher  classes — fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth — are  taught  by  me.  Each  pupil 
devotes  two  hours  a week  to  drawing.  An  intelligent  and  systematic 
method  in  all  drawing  is  imparted.  Recourse  to  measuring  or  any 
mechanical  means  is  not  allowed  in  freehand  drawing.  It  fosters  indo* 
lence  and  prevents  active  constant  comparison  and  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. Absolute  accuracy  combined  with  neatness  of  work  is  required. 
Where  facility  is  combined  with  these,  shading  or  any  branch  of  drawing 
required  by  the  programme  is  taught.  I give  occasional  general  instruction 
illustrated  by  drawings  on  the  black-board,  when  the  character  and 
construction  of  the  design,  are  explained.  The  greatest  importance  is 
attached  to  the  method  of  copying  these  drawings.  Such  instruction 
tends  to  counteract  the  cramped  style  acquired  by  constant  copy-book 
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work.  The  pupils  are  very  closely  watched  to  prevent  carelessness,  and  Appendix  B. 
their  work  is  corrected  by  me  at  their  desks.  This  enables  me  to  observe  Rep^“on 
individual  tendencies,  and  give  separate  instruction  to  each  pupil  under  State  of 
my  charge.  Schools. 

In  the  female  school  I am  assisted  by  Miss  Harpur.  I have  intro-  Reports 
dneed  model  drawing  for  the  higher  classes,  and  girls  who  do  outline  from  Urn 
the  books  required  by  their  class,  with  credit,  are  promoted  to  drawing  'Icachars' 
from  familiar  objects. 

The  examinations  of  boys  and  girls  in  last  May  gave  very  satisfactory 
results,  oi dy  a very  small  number  failing  to  pass. 

The  Queen’s  scholars  devote  three  horn’s  a week  to  drawing.  The 
first  year  students  are  kept  at  outline,  and  those  of  second  year  who 
have  obtained  certificates  in  this  branch  give  the  time  to  model  drawing. 

In  this  they  get  constant  practice.  The  groups  are  carefully  arranged 
so  as  to  graduate  their  difficulty.  Familiar  objects  are  alternated  with 
geometrical  solids. 

Of  two-hundred  Queen’s  scholars,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  were 
examined,  the  remainder  having  already  qualified.  Out  of  these  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  there  were  one  lumdrod  and  fifty-eight  certificates 
obtained  at  the  examinations  held  in  July  last.  Several  passed  in  per- 
spective and  Geometry,  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  certificate. 

Statement  to  the  Professors  by  Mrs.  Stctddert,  Teacher  of 
Art  Needlework,  Industrial  Department,  Central 
Model  Schools. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  I consider  the  pupils  of  the  Model 
school  have  progressed  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  even,  I may  say,  beyond 
my  expectation.  After  completing  their  samplers  I put  them  to  work, 
and  we  had  many  pretty  and  useful  articles  at  our  sale,  which  were 
rapidly  sold.  They  comprised  mantel  borders,  tea  cloths,  chair  backs, 
brackets,  sideboard  cloths,  glove  and  handkerchief  sachets. 

This  year  I have  commenced  Mountmellick  work,  and  hope  to  have 
several  useful  things  done  in  it  for  our  next  sale. 

I also  intend  commencing  curtains,  Portieres,  also  small  saleable 
articles,  such  as  cosies  and  pincushions  in  fine  silk  and  gold  work. 

The  Queen’s  scholars  are  steadily  going  through  their  samplers,  which 
will  prove  valuable  specimens  to  them  when  called  upon  to  teach 
art  needlework.  The  girls  all  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  their 
work. 


General  Report  on  Teaming  Colleges  under  Local 
Management  jpor  1888-89. 


Dublin, 


8.3.U0. 


Local 

Training 

Colleges. 

Head 

Inspector 


GfiXTiiEMfiN, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  beg  to  forward 
herewith  our  Report  for  the  year  ended  July,  1889,  on  the  three 
Training  Colleges  under  local  management,  viz. ; — u St.  Patrick’s,”  for 

Roman  Catholic  male  teachers;  “Our  Lady  of  Mercy/'  for  Roman  

Catholic  female  teachers ; and  “ The  Church  of  Ireland,”  for  male  and  (JoJ,le„c^ 
female  teachers  belonging  to  the  late  Established  Church.  Thu  houses  3 
and  premises  have  been  maintained  in  a satisfactory  state,  and  are  quite 
suitable.  In  order  to  accommodate  a larger  number  of  male  teachers 
an  additional  wing  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  was  in 
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AppmdixB.  course  of  erection  during  part  of  the  year,  but  was  not  finished  in  time 
Reports  on  of  its  being  occupied  last  session.  St.  Patrick’s  Training 

State  of  College  has  the  advantage  of  l>eing  surrounded  with  ample  recreation 
Schools.  grounds;  the  other  colleges  being  in  the  heart  of  the  city  are  more 

Local  confined,  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  improvement  in  this 

Training  respect ) but  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  that  the  health  of  the 
Colleges.  Queen’s  scholars  shall  not  suffer,  appear  to  be  satisfactory  and  effectual 
Ilcud  in  all  the  colleges,  as  there  were  no  serious  cases  of  illness  during  the 
Inspector  {session  to  which  this  report  refers. 

Molloy.  The  practising  schools  in  connection  with  the  several  Training 
District  Colleges  continue  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  efficient  manner  os  hero- 
piirsAr.  tofore.  The  attendance  in  two  of  the  schools  is  high,  and  the  large 
—7  numbers  in  the  senior  classes  make  these  schools  in  every  way  suitable, 
Schoob.ne  •*-n  ca8e  St.  Patrick’s  National  School  the  numbers  are  smaller, 
and  the  proportion  in  the  senior  classes  is  nob  so  good ; but  by  spread- 
ing the  relays  of  Queen’s  scholars  engaged  in  teaching  over  the  whole 
day,  instead  of  over  half  the  day,  os  done  in  cose  of  the  other  colleges, 
the  course  of  practical  training  in  the  school  is  carried  on  successfully, 
and  with  not  less  efficiency  than  in  the  others  ; in  the  latter  indeed 
owing  to  the  number  of  teachers  (Queen’s  scholars)  and  pupils,  the 
schools  sometimes  present  a father  overcrowded  appearance.  While  in 
the  practising  schools  the  students  are  carefully  superintended  by  the 
professors  and  the  permanent  staff  of  teachers,  who  give  them  every 
assistance.  Besides  the  ordinary  class-teaching,  all  the  students  get 
practice  in  conducting  the  school  as  a whole. 

Final  l£x-  The  number-  of  Queen’s  scholars  who  last  year  completed  their  period 
nmiujLtioa  of  training  in  these  colleges  was  250,  viz. : 88,  at  “ St.  Patrick’s,”  110  at, 
Scholia! 2 “ Our  Body  of  Mercy,”  and  46  at  “The  Chui-oli  of  Ireland.”  All 
passed  the  qualifying  examination  except  one,  so  that  the  scholarship 
of  the  class  as  a whole  must  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  As  a rule  we 
find  that  students  of  second  year  are  superior  in  point  of  scholarship 
to  untrained  teachers  of  one  year  who  take  13  papers,  those  prescribed 
for  second  class.  The  answering  of  candidates  for  first  class  was 
remarkably  good,  and  allowed  that  there  had  been  very  careful  prepa- 
ration for  the  examination.  We  have  aleady  staoed  our  opinion  that 
this  is  as  it  should  be;  but  that  it  is  uot  on  the  results  of  the  July 
examination  for  classification  or  promotion  that  the  claims  of  the  colleges 
to  successful  working  are  to  he  founded.  They  were  certainly  not  estab- 
lished for  tho  purpose  of  enabling  teachers  to  pass  quickly  through  the 
different  grades ; rather  to  fit  them,  whatever  their  grade,  to  perforin 
their  duties  efficiently.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  many 
teachers  do  not  take  this  higher  view.  They  find  in  the  examination 
schedule  that  very  liigh  marks  are  assigned  to  the  scienoe  subjects 
(arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry),  and  relatively  low  marks  to  other 
subj ects,  including  method  and  English  literature.  J udging  therefore  from 
the  standard  of  marks,  teachers  will  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
Inferior  that  though  “ method  ” may  be  of  great  importance  in  their  profession,  yet 
•^method.”  a °b)se  attention  to  mathematical  subj  ects  during  their  course  of  train  • 

ing  will  repay  them  better  at  the  examination.  It  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  teachers  will  not  act  on  such  a conclusion,  and  give 
their  closest  attention  to  the  best  paying  subjects,  especially  where,  as  in 
the  Training  Colleges,  help  and  instruction  in  these  more  difficult  studies 
are  freely  provided  for  them,  Yet  this  plainly  tends  to  foster  a wrong 
notion  of  the  object  for  which  these  institutions  exist,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal aim  which  the  students  should  have  in  view  during  their  course 
of  training.  Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  disparage  the  advantages 
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of  a knowledge  of  advanced  mathematics,  we  believe  that  a fair  know-  Appendix!'.. 
ledge  of  literature,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  method,  are  equally  Re 
important  to  any  one  taking  up  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  hand-  StatTof  °" 
book  on  Method  adopted  for  examination  purposes  by  the  Commissioners  School*, 
has  many  good  points,  and  has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  weed  out  defects  x.oil 
in  many  schools.  It  aims  evidently  at  being  thoroughly  practical ; Training 
general  principles,  and  any  reference  to  such,  have  been  rigorously  CoI,*«ea- 
excluded.  For  monitors  and  junior  teacher  of  the  lower  grades  the  Mead 
book  is  fairly  suitable  and  adequate,  a few  omissious  and  errors  in  Inspector 
detai  is  being  rectified ; but  for  teachers  of  the  highest  grades  it  appears  Moll°y- 
to  us  advisable  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  subject  of  method  by  £“*** 
giving  it  a higher  examination  mark — certainly  not  lower  than  for  parser’ 

any  other  subject — and  by  requiring  knowledge  of  some  additional 

work  on  the  principles  of  teaching.  {Some  such  arrangement  for  first 
class  teachers  would  only  he  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  their  pro- 
gramme, for  in  the  latter  provision  is  made  to  drop  the  subjects  on 
which  teachers  have  been  already  twice  examined,  such  as  lesson  books, 
agriculture,  and  book-keeping,  and  substituting  others,  such  as  physical 
sciences  or  languages,  history,  literature,  and  composition,  retaining 
only  subjects  that  can  be  still  further  extended  beyond  the  second  class 
course,  such  as  grammar,  geography,  and  mathematics.  Method  is  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule ; the  same  course  in  it  is  gone  over  by 
teachers  aspiring  to  third  olass  and  to  the  highest  division  of  first  class. 

It  may  be  urged  that  keeping  to  the  same  text-book  will  make  it  be 
more  thoroughly  known,  but  an  analysis  of  the  marks  obtained  by 
Queen’s  scholars  when  at  the  end  of  first  year's  course,  and  of  the  same 
scholars  when  at  the  end  of  the  second  year’s  course,  does  not  appear 
to  justify  such  an  assumption — rather  the  opposite  in  most  cases. 

The  satisfactory  answering  at  the  July  Examinations,  of  wliich  We 
have  made  mention,  was  not  confined  to  a few  subjects  of  the  classifi- 
cation programme,  but  was  general. 

In  the  Training  Colleges  a large  number  of  extra  subjects  are  taken  Extra 
up  by  the  Queen's  scholars  (in  a lew  cases,  perhaps,  too  many),  and 
certificates  sought  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  training.  The 
following  table  shows  the  subjects  (exclusive  of  instrumental  music),  and 
the  number  examined  in  each. 


6ubject. 

. No.  Examined  In  Special  Branches  s 

St.  Patrick’s. 

Our  Lady  of 
Mercy. 

Church  of 
Ireland. 

Males. 

Females. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Drawing, 

30 

87 

12 

30 

Vocal  Music,  Hullah, 

1 a 

36 

4 

- 

,,  Tonic  Sol-&, 

25 

i? 

9 

41 

Latin,  .... 

2 

- 

— 

- 

French,  .... 

9 

19 

1 

4 

Hygiene, .... 

62 

9 

- 

3 

Domestic  Economy, 

— 

43 

- 

2*2 

Cookery, 

- 

46 

— 

Elementary  Physics, 

* 

45 

** 

Kindergarten, 

- 

65 

~ 

Botany,  .... 
Handicraft,  . . 

- 

•1 

42 

- 

Without  entering  too  much  into  particulars  we  may  state  that  on 
the  whole  these  extra  subjects  were  successfully  taught,  and  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  students  than  in  former  years  obtained  certificates 
of  competence  to  teach  them. 
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State  of 
Schools. 

Local 

Training 

Colleges, 

Head 
Inspector 
Moll  ay. 
District 
Inspector 
■ Purser. 

Needle- 

work. 

Tests  of 
efficiency  of 
Training. 


Notes  of 
Lessons. 


Prepared 

lesson. 


In  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College  fifty-five  were  examined  for 
Kindergarten  certificate,  but  only  five  came  forward  to  be  tested  in  fitness 
to  conduct  an  Infant  School.  In  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College 
only  eight  were  examined  in  Kindergarten,  but  twenty-seven  were  tested 
in  fitness  to  conduct  an  Infant  School.  This  does  not  appear  to  us  quite 
satisfactory  in  either  case.  Kindergarten  and  Infant  School  keeping 
are  so  closely  connected  that  one  without  the  other  seems  incomplete. 

Last  July  all  the  female  teachers  and  monitors  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  examination  were  tested  in  sewing,  knitting, 
“and  cutting-out.”  The  specimens  executed  in  our  presence  in 
the  training  colleges  were  with  few  exceptions  very  good \ and  in 
addition  a large  amount  of  useful  work  finished  during  the  session 
was  exhibited  to  us. 

Our  methods  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  training  have  not  undergone 
any  material  change.  We  still  require  each  Queen’s  scholar  to  produce 
notes  of  three  lessons  3 to  teach  at  least  part  of  one  of  these  lessons  ; 
next  to  give  a short  lesson  on  some  ordinary  subject  proposed  by  us  ; 
and  finally  to  criticise  the  lessons  given  by  another  student.  These 
tests  are  sufficiently  searching  to  enable  us  to  form  a fairly  accurate 
opinion  of  the  teacher's  ability  to  arrange  his  subject  in  proper  form ; 
of  his  power  to  teach  and  control  the  class  ; of  his  readiness  in  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  daily  routine  of  his  work  ; and  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  good  teaching. 

The  notes  of  lessons  were  properly  drawn  up  in  most  cases,  but  tho 
“ matter  n and  “ method  ” columns  were  not  unfrequ entity  confounded. 
W e had  occasion  several  times  to  observe  that  notes  identical,  or  almost, 
so,  were  presented  by  different  Queen’s  scholars,  leading  us  to  believe 
that  they  must  have  been  copied  from  one  another,  or  prepared  in 
concert — both  objectionable  practices.  The  range  of  subjects  chosen  was 
rather  small,  and  the  same  subject  appeared  too  often  among  the  notes. 

In  case  of  the  prepared  lesson  the  notes  are  generally  closely 
followed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  instead  of  being  the  framework 
on  which  the  lesson  was  to  be  methodically  built  up,  they  proved  to  be 
the  whole  lesson,  the  teacher  hurrying  through  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
This  may  be  largely  due  to  nervousness,  to  which  we  must  also  in  part 
attribute  the  low  tone  of  voice,  and  consequent  want  of  command  over 
the  class.  It  is  evident  that  the  class  is  the  main  thing  the  teacher 
should  consider.  If  he  has  gained  such  command  over  Ins  pupils  as 
to  secure  their  complete  attention,  and  has  awakened  their  interest 
in  the  lesson,  he  is  certainly  on  the  right  track  even  though  his  arrange* 
ment  of  the  matter  be  not  perfect  3 and  the  lesson  will  be  far  more 
effective  than  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  the  most  logical  order,  but  delivered 
in  a half  audible  tone  of  voice  over  the  heads  of  the  class,  or  to  the 
black-board.  It  is  by  the  eye  and  voice  that  the  class  must  be  con* 
trolled,  but  mainly  by  the  eye,  therefore  the  teacher  must  keep  his  eye 
on  the  class  every  moment  lie  possibly  can.  The  .voice  will  be  used  some- 
times for  imparting  information,  but  more  frequently  for  questioning. 
Every  lesson  will  not  require  the  same  amount  or  even  the  same  sort 
of  questioning.  This  is  seldom  fully  realized  by  the  teachers,  or  the 
distinction  is  lost  sight  of,  just  as  the  distinction  between  the  treat- 
ment requh’ed  for  a new  lesson  and  a repetition  lesson,  or  between 
teaching  and  examining,  is  lost  sight  of.  Questioning  is  in  fact  one  of 
tho  most  important  parts  of  a teacher's  method,  and  no  effort  ought 
to  be  spared  to  acquire  a good  manner  of  questioning.  The  most 
prevalent  fault  hy  far  is  insufficient  questioning.  It  is  surprising  the 
number  of  times  we  have  to  note  during  the  test  examination  either 
that  the  teacher  did  not  question  the  class,  or  did  it  very  inadequately. 
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The  unprepared  lesson  Queen's  scholars  of  final  year  are  asked  to  4ppendixli. 
give  to  their  class  is  always  on  some  subject  well  within  their  pro-  Rcp^7tn 
gramme,  and  very  often  on  an  elementary  part  of  it;  While  this  State  of 
lesson  is  frequently  good,  many  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  great  Sohoob. 
hesitation  in  setting  to  work  and  in  approaching  the  subject,  and  not  Local 
a few  in  which  the  lesson  must  he  pronounced  a failure.  Though  Training 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  nervousness  and  excitement,  we  cannot  Colle£ea* 
consider  it  as  the  solo  cause.  Htad 

The  criticism  of  the  Queeu’s  scholars  is  not  yet  all  we  could  wish,  insjMctor 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  female  students  who  appear  to  have  a 
predilection  for  saying  pleasant  things  in  a vague  way,  rather  than  j?"*rict 
attempt  to  form  a proper  opinion  of  the  value  of  a lesson.  The  Pmer* 

criticism  is  best  written  under  a few  heads,  the  error  here  to  bo  

avoided  being  too  great  sub-division.  The  following  heads  are  ade-  ynPrePar©<J 
quale : — 

(a.)  Teacher . — (Does  he  control  class  by  eye  and  voice ; does  he  c fclcunu 
speak  out ; does  he  teach  or  only  examine ; does  he  question 
properly?  &c.) 

(b.)  Class.—  (Are  the  pupils  attentive  3 do  they  appear  interested? 

<fcc.) 

(c.)  Method. — (Is  the  necessary  apparatus  at  hand ; is  proper  use 
made  of  it ; is  subject  treated  consecntively  1 &c.) 

(d)  Matter . — (Does  teacher  confine  himself  to  his  subject,  or 
introduce  extraneous  matter ; does  he  treat  it  fully  ? &c.) 

And  as  a general  summary  based  on  opinions  under  the  foregoing 
heads  might  be  stated  briefly  the  critic’s  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
lesson  as  a whole. 

During  the  test  examinations  we  had  the  College  Registers  before  us,  Registers, 
and  derived  considerable  advantage  from  them,  even  though  we  could 
not  in  all  cases  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  students’  merits  we 
found  recorded  there. 

These  colleges  have  now  been  in  operation  for  six  years,  and  we  Success  of 
believe  that  during  that  time  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  good  College#, 
service  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  general  adoption  of  a two  years’ 
course  of  training  for  young  inexperienced  teachers  has  been  extremely 
advantageous.  For  those  already  in  charge  of  schools,  especially  if 
fairly  efficient,  the  one  year's  course  is  very  serviceable ; but  a shorter 
course  would  be  of  little  practical  benefit. 

Few  teachers,  we  trust,  leave  the  Training  Colleges  without  having 
realized  to  some  extent  the  great  importance  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
of  their  profession.  This,  however,  should  not  discourage  them  but  only 
spur  them  on  to  fresh  efforts  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  to 
approach  the  highest  standard  of  teaching  they  can  set  before  them- 
selves. They  have  learned  much  in  the  colleges,  but  should  not 
imagine  that  nothing  remains  to  be  learned.  Both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  are  still  in  an  elementary  though  ever  progressive 
stage,  and  unless  a teacher  keeps  himself  abreast  of  the  progress  by 
study  and  reflection  he  will  soon  fall  behind  in  the  race.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  “ The  moment  a man  ceases  to  bo  a systematic  student 
lie  ceases  to  be  an  effective  teacher ; he  gets  out  of  sympathy  with 
learners ; he  loses  sight  of  the  process  by  which  new  truth  enters  the 
mind ; he  becomes  unable  to  understand  fully  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  others  who  are  receiving  knowledge  for  the  first  time.” 

He  should  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  looking  upon  school  merely 
os  a place  for  imparting  certain  scraps  of  knowledge,  but  rather  look 
upon  these  as  the  means  by  which  he  may  train  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  his  pupils,  and  in- doing  this  he  will  learn  that 
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Appendix B.  no  detail  ia  too  tiilJiiig  for  Ills  moat  careful  attention,  and,  we  must 
— ot,  .add,  no  neglect  of  his  duties,  however  slight,  is  without  its  injurious 
State  of  effect  both  to  himself  and  to  the,  children  for  whose  education  he  is 
School.  responsible. 


Local 

Training 

Colleges. 


We  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Y our  obedient  servants, 


Head  J.  Molloy,  Head  Inspector. 

A.  Purser,  District  Inspector. 


District  _ 

Inspector 

F™r'  APPENDIX. 


Sr.  Patrick's  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

• (For  Male  Teachers). 

Matvujcr. — His  Grace,  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Principal , 

Vice -Principal, 
Cfuiplain , 


Staff  is  Session,  1888-9. 

. . Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  C.M. 

. . Rev.  John  E.  Flynn,  c.m. 

. . Rev.  James  Rooney,  c.m. 


Processors. 


English  Language  and  Literature } 
Mathematics,  Mechanics, 

Geography,  General  History,  Composi- 
tion, Latin , 

Methods  of  Teadnrtg, School  Organiza- 
tion, History  of  Education,  Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping,  Mensuration, 


Henry  Bedford,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Cantab. 
Joseph  P.  Magrath,  Esq.,B.A.,  Loud. 

Daniel  Croly,  m.a. 


Stephen  FitzPatrick,  Esq.,  First  of 
First  Class. , 


Experimental  Physics , 


Hygiene,  Botany , 
Agriculture , . , 

Music, 

Fi'ench,  . , 

Drawing , • . 

Elocution, 

Medical  Attendant, 


Supplemental. 

. . Very  Rev.Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  n.n., 

p.r.u.t.  ; J.  P.  Magrath,  ua., 
Assistant  Professor. 

. . John  Campbell,  Esq.,  a.b.,m.b.,t.c.d., 

F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

. William  Boyle,  Esq.,  Ex- Agricultural 
Inspector. 

. . Peter  Goodman,  Esq.,  and  T.  Logier, 

Es<j. 

. . Monsieur  Cadic  do  la  Champignon - 

nirie. 

. . John  T.  Miles,  Esq.,  r.d.s. 

. . J.  F.  Taylor,  Esq. 

. • . Charles  Coppinger,  Esq.,  m.d, 

F. ll.C.S.I.,  M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Our  Lady  or  Mercy  Training  College,  Baggot-steekt. 
(For  Female  Teachers). 

Mawtger. — His  Grace,  The  Most  Rev.  W.  .1.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

State  ik  Skssios,  1SS8-9. 

Principal , ....  Mrs.  M.  L.  Keenan. 

Vice-Principal,  . . . Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 
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Professors. 

English  Language , Literature , 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic,  . 

Geography , General  History , Kinder- 
garten, .... 


Yery  Rev.  John  Egan,  n d.,  f.r.u.i. 
Joseph  P.  Magrnth,  Esq.,  ».a.,  Lond. 


Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organiza- 
tion, History  of  Education , 


Miss  Alary  Fennell,  Certificated  First 
Class,  Ex-Principal  of  a London 
Board  School. 


Physics, 


Hygiene , and  Vegetable  Physiology , . 
Modern  Languages , . 

Instrumental  Music,  Organ  and  Har- 
monium, .... 

Instrumental  Music,  Piano , 

,,  Piano  and  BuUah, 

Needleu'orh , Sewing  Machine,  &c., 
Drawing  and  Painting , 

Practical  Cookery , . 

ATofron,  . 

Medical  Attendant,  . 


Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated  First 
of  First  Class  Teacher. 
Supplemental. 

. Y ery  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  d.d., 
f.r.u.i.,  J.  P.  Magratli,  Esq.,  b.a., 
jfocum  fenens. 

John  Campbell.Esq.,  a.b.,m.b.,f.r.u.i. 
Mrs.  Connery,  Convent  National 
Schools,  Baggot-strcet. 


Appendix  B. 

Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Local 

Training 

Colleges. 

Head 

Inspector 

Malloy. 

District 

Inspector 

Purser. 


Mrs.  Mulheme, 
Mi's.  Brady, 
Mrs.  Graven, 
Airs.  Connery, 
Airs.  Kennedy, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Miss  McCarthy,  Certificated  South 
Kensington. 

Airs.  Kavanagb. 

Christopher  J.  Nixon,  m.d.,  ll.u., 

P.K.4.O.P.I.,  LR.C.8.1. 


Church  op  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-placb.  • 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Lord  PLUNOT, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Staff  in  Session,  1888-9. 

Principal , ....  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  More,  m.a.,  Bail. 

Coll.,  Oxon. 

Chaplain , ....  Rev.  Alexander  Leeper,  d.d. 

Assistant,  Female  Dejxirhnent , . Miss  Smith. 

PliOFF-SSORS. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  . James  C.  Rea,  Esq.,  Math.  Sell. 

Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast 

Experimental  Physics,  . . Chas.  Smith,  Esq  , m.a.,  t.c.d. 

English  Language  and  Literature , tfc. , Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  b.a. 
Geography  arid  General  History,  . John  Cooke,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  . . Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq.,  First  of 

First  Class.  Ste. 


Vocal  Music,  . 

Instrumental  Music, 

Needleicork,  . 

Matron , Male  Department, 
Matron,  Female  Department , 
Practical  Cookety,  . 

Secretary,  Accountant, 
Assistant  Secretary,  $*c., 
Medical  Attendant , . 

Diill  Sergeant,  , 


Supplemental. 

. Miss  Smith. 

Charles  Grandison,  Esq.,  and  Aliss 
Grand  ison. 

. Miss  M.  Heron. 

. . Airs.  Henlj’i 

. Miss  Brownlow. 

. Miss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 
Cnion  School  of  Cookery,  England. 
. . Edmond  Taylor,  Esq. 

. . Alfred  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 

. . Henry T.  Bewloy,  Esq., m.b., 

, . Sergt,  Ingram. 
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Appendix?.  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment 


Flax 

cultivation 


Mr.  Carroll. 

Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin, 
March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  Report  on  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  National  Education  for  the  year  1889. 

I have  on  the  whole  to  report  a fair  amount  of  progress  during  the 
year,  and  in  the  department  of  Dairy  Instruction  to  state  that  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  towards  giving  increased  opportunities  to 
the  agricultural  population  for  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  in  this 
important  industry.  The  working  of  this  Department  will  be  more 
minutely  described  later. 

I have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  experiments  in  flax  cultivation 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Commission's  give  promise  of  usefulness, 
and  I propose  this  year  to  carry  them  on  with  the  view  of  more 
efficiently  gathering  information  as  to  the  eligibility  of  districts  for  the 
growth  of  flax,  whore  this  plant  has  not  hitherto  been  cultivated,  or 
where  its  cultivation  has  been  abandoned  or  neglected. 

I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  flax  in  this 
country  would  be  serviceable  in  many  ways,  and  that  encouragement 
should  be  given,  and  instruction  afforded,  for  its  extended  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  confined  mainly  to  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  the  quantity  grown  in  other  provinces  being  comparatively 
small. 

In  1888  the  acreage  in  the  provinces  was  as  follows : — 


Acres. 


Ulster, 112,690 

Leinster,  . ...  546 

Connaught,  .....  2C3 

Munster,  . . . . . 114 


Total  for  Ireland,  . . 113,618 

The  acknowledged  prosperity  of  the  fanners  of  Ulster,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  undoubtedly  has  connection  with 
flax  cultivation.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  classes  there  are  others 
which  are  benefited  by  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

The  values  of  the  crop  to  the  different  provinces,  as  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General,  are  for  1888 — 

£ 

Ulster,  ....  1,807,478 

Leinster,  .....  6,CSG 

Connaught,  .....  2,726 

Munster,  .....  1,390 

Ulster,  with  an  area  in  crop  cultivation  of  1,760,140  acres,  had,  in 
1888,  1 12,690  acres  of  flax,  being  about  1 to  15.  The  rest  of  Ireland, 
with  its  area  of  cultivation  3,380,543  acres,  has  only  923  acres  of  flax, 
being  1 acre  to  3,6G0. 

The  value  of  the  flax  crop  to  the  Ulster  farmers  in  1888,  as  shown  by 
the  Regis trar-General’s  returns,  is  £1,307,478.  For  the  remainder  of 
Ireland  the  value  is  set  down  at  £10,802,  showing  that  an  income  from 
flax  cultivation  is  received  in  the  province  of  Ulster  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  times  greater  than  is  received  in  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  Ireland.  ' 
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If  we  compare  the  money  value  of  the  flax  crop  with  that  of  the  oat  crop,  ^ppendixB. 
as  stated  in  the  same  returns,  we  find  that  in  1888  the  acreage  under  oats  R ^7 
iu  Ireland  was  1,280,858,  its  gross  value  was  computed  at  £7,052,255,  State  of 
being  £5  10s.  Id.  per  acre.  The  area  under  flax  was  118,613  acres,  Scb°o1*- 
the  gross  value  computed  at  £1,818,280,  being  £11  12s.  per  acre. 

Thus  the  money  yield  of  flax  per  acre  was  estimated  at  almost  double  Carrol/. 
that  from  the  oat  crop.  1 do  not  desire  to  encourage  unduly  the  culti-  A 
vation  of  flax,  or  by  quoting  the  figures  here  given  to  in  any  way  tt Sd 
suggest  it  should  at  once  be  extensively  adopted  in  Ireland  ; my  object  Depart- 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  great  advantages  which  the  cultivation  of  this  roent' 
crop  brings  to  one  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  Flux 
consideration  for  the  extension  of  its  cultivation  in  other  districts  to  cultivation, 
which  it  is  suited.  There  have  been  in  this  country  sad  failures  of 
business  establishments,  and  much  ruin  to  farmers  through  ill-con 
sidered  attempts  to  promote  flax  cultivation  and  the  industries  con- 
nected with  it.  These  attempts  were  made  in  a manner  so  rash 
that  the  unfortunate  results  which  followed  them  should  not  have 
been  unexpected.  The  cultivation  and  after  management  of  the 
flax  crop  required  an  amount  of  technical  knowledge,  which  at  present 
is  almost  completely  wanting  in  many  districts  of  Ireland,  and  although 
in  some  of  the  districts  this  crop  was  formerly  cultivated  with  advantage, 
at  the  present  time  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment- of  the  crop  is  absent  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  flax  cultivation  in  this  country  ; it  may,  however, 
he  desirable  to  consider  whether  its  resuscitation  should  be  encouraged. 

As  at  present  conducted  in  Ireland,  the  flax  industry  is  confined  to 
two  parties — the  farmer  who  grows  the  crop,  and  who  prepares  it 
for  sale  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is  - the  second  party  in  the 
industry.  On  the  Continent,  however,  the  system  varies  from  this, 
and  we  find  that  the  preparation  of  the  crop  after  it  has  been  grown  by 
the  farmers,  and  previously  to  its  being  sold  to  the  manufacturer,  forms 
a separate  industry. 

In  a report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  (1880),  Mr. 

Jenkins  gives  an  interesting  account  of  flax  cultivation  in  theNetherlauds. 
Describing  the  most  important  seat  of  the  industry,  ho  states  it  is 
situated  in  the  Island  of  Ijsselmonde,  immediately  opposite  Rotterdam, 
that  formerly  this  island  was  the  principal  district  where  flax  was 
grown,  but  tbat  through  a too  frequent  repetition  of  the  crop  upon  farms, 
the  land  was  supposed  to  have  become  exhausted,  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tion has  during  recent  years  become  restricted  in  this  district.  Now, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  having  been  long  acquainted  with 
the  after  management  of  the  crop,  this  department  of  the  industry 
is  still  carried  out  on  the  island,  whither  the  flax  to  be  operated 
upon  is  sent  from  several  other  districts  of  the  Netherlands.  There 
has  grown  a class  called  “ flax  fanners,”  who,  although  having  farms 
on  the  island,  do  not  grow  flax  there,  but  hire  land  for  the  pur- 
pose in  other  districts,  or  buy  the  crop  from  farmers  at  harvest  time. 

The  system  of  hiring  land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  flax  appears  to  bo 
the  favourite  one,  and  the  natives  of  the  Island  of  Ijsselmonde  migrate 
to  many  districts  of  the  country  for  the  pm-pose  of  cultivating  and 
especially  for  weeding  the  crop.  The  land  which  is  supposed  to  produce 
the  best  crop  is  that  which  in  the  previous  year  had  canned  a crop  of 
oats,  and  the  “ flax  farmer  ” pays  the  occupier  for  the  land  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared  from  £8  to  £11  an  acre  for  the  crop  of  flax. 

The  "flax  farmer  ” supplies  seed,  and  if  it  is  considered  desirable  to  use 
artificial  manure  for  the  crop,  he  also  supplies  this.  The  use  of  manure 
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>•  directly  to  flax  is  considered  injurious,  for  altliongli  tire  'weight  of  the 
, crop  is  increased,  its  quality  is  injured,  even  to  the  extent  of  reducing 
the  quantity  of  available  fibre. 

The  weeding  of  the  crop  is  most  carefully  done  by  the  women  and 
children  from  the  island,  who  go  about  from  farm  to  farm  so  long  as 
hand  weeding  may  be  safely  performed. 

The  seed  is  invariably  saved  in  the  Netherlands,  and  here  tho  system 
of  flax  cultivation  differs  from  ours. 

The  crop  is  allowed  to  ripen,  and  the  seed  is  removed  by  “ rippling,” 
and  as  far  as  possible  it  is  dried  in  the  open  air. 

When  the  crop  is  harvested  it  is  sent  in  barges  to  Ijsselmonde,  where 
■ it  is  steeped,  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  this  process.  It  would 
appear  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  subjeot  of  flax 
“ steeping”  by  scientific  men,  as  although  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
practical  details  of  this  process  is  possessed  by  those  engaged  in  flax 
cultivation,  yet  varying  results  from  different  waters,  or  even  the  sup- 
posed effects  of  soils  upon  waters,  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  Ijsselmonde,  an  “ old  ditch  ” for  steeping  flax  is  liked.  The  age  of  tho 
mud  is  considered,  and  even  the  willows  growing  by  the  ditch  are  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  supposed  that  the  willow  roots  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  proper  retting  of  the  flax  which  is  steeped  near  to  them.  The  dry- 
ing of  the  flax  is  performed  partly  in  the  open  air  and  partly  by  artificial 
means. 

For  scutching  the  use  of  machinery  is  taking  the  place  of  hand 
scutching,  but  even  with  machinery  considerable  skill  is  necessary  for 
this  branch  of  tho  flax  industry.  Different  varieties  of  flax,  or  flax 
prepared  by  different  systems  of  steeping  and  drying,  require  different  sys- 
tems of  scutching.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the  scutching  machine 
there  may  be  a difference  in  the  revolutions  of  the  beaters  of  from  60  per 
minute  to  150  revolutions  per  minute.  Although  the  appearance  of 
machine  soutohed  flax  might  indicate  that  the  yield  of  dressed  fibre 
would  not  equal  that  from  the  hand  scutched  sample,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  weight  of  about  4 per  cent,  from  machinery, 
whilst  the  yield  is  of  much  better  q uality. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  standing  crop,  according  to  the  quality  of 
produce  which  is  mainly  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  soil,  varies  from 
£12  to  £20  per  acre. 

In  respect  of  the  teaching  of  flax  cultivation,  the  objection  may  be 
raised  that,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  Ireland,  the  cultivation  of  tho 
flax  crop  is  not  as  remunerative  as  was  the  ease  formerly.  It  is 
quite  true  that  farmers  have  not  in  recent  years  received  as  much  for 
their  flax  crop  as  they  did  some  time  ago ; but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  other  farm  produce,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  same  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  systems  of  flax  cultivation  and  management  as  has 
taken  place  in  other  industries,  we  should  find  that  flax  would  hold  its 
own  in  the  competition.  One  phase  of  the  question  may  be  taken  as 
assured,  that  the  future  prosperity  of  flax  cultivation  and  the  industries 
connected  with  it  must  be  carried  on  so  as  to  produce  the  finest  quality 
of  produce,  and  in.  such  a manner  as  to  utilize  much  that  is  uow  either 
wholly  lost  or  turned  to  unprofitable  account.  The  crop  must  be  grown 
with  a view  towards  getting  from  the  land  the  highest  yield  of  straw 
that  will  produce  the  finest  quality  of  fibre.  The  seed,  which  ought  to 
he  a large  factor  in  profit,  should  be  saved,  and  skill  and  thrift  in 
preparing  the  fibre  for  market  must  be  exercised. 

We  have  now  to  compete  against  new  discoveries  of  fibre-bearing 
plants.  During  the  past  score  years  many  such  plants  have  been 
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brought  into  our  manufactures.  Hemp,  which  formerly  was  extensively  4v«<ife& 

grown  in  England,  has,  in  consequence,  largely  decreased.  At  the  ore-  „ 

sent  time  the  introduction  of  such  produce  to  this  countiy  lias  been  con-  aXTt  “ 
fined  mainly  to  plants  of  the  coarser  fibres,  but  we  know  not  how  soon  School.. 

a competitor  to  flax  may  be  introduced.  

Of  the  coarser  Ibre-tan-mg  pl.als  there  hM  been  an  enormous  in-  c&l 
crease  m the  rapor-trtion  of  Kew  Zealand  Mai  (fiormim  2W).4rf„I. 
This  plant  yas  introduced  many  years  ago,  aud  in  the  south  of  Ireland tural 
specimen  plants  flourish  amazingly..  I hope  to  be  able  to  institute  Uopart’ 
enquiry  as  to  its  suitability  for  cultivation  upon  peat  soils,  and  it  may  - 
probably  become  a remunerative  crop  for  Ireland,  provided  the  present  F,‘x'  ’ 
demand  for  it  continues.  1 cultivation. 


Taking  into  account,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  flax  and  fibre 
industry,  I desire  to  recommend  that  encouragement  be  given  to  teachers 
of  agricultural  schools  to  experiment  upon  the  cultivation  of  such  crops 
as  may  be  useful  in  this  direction.  The  teachers  during  the  year  1890 
will  grow  a small  quantity  of  flax,  which  will  bo  inspected  at  the  Edu- 
cation Office,  and  I shall  recommend  that  the  specimens  so  grown  bo 
submitted  to  experts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  fibre, 
and  so  determining  in  some  degree  the  suitability  for  the  growth  of  flax 
of  those  districts  in  which  the  agricultural  schools  arc  situated. 

The  teaching  of  improved  systems  of  dairying  which  has  been  intro-  Dairying 
duced  by  the  Commissioners  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  In  the 
dairy  schools  at  Glasuevin  and  Cork  the  success  of  the  teaching  is  very 
marked.  The  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  different  sessions  has 
increased  almost  to  the  limits  of  accommodation  afforded  at  the  schools  • 
indeed,  at  the  Munster  Dairy  School  applications  for  admission  to  recent 
sessions  are  in  excess  of  the  number  which  could  be  received. 

During  the  year  the  Commissioners  directed  that  the  teaching  of 
dairying  should  be  introduced  at  their  Training  College,  Marlborough- 
street.  The  experiment  has  been  completely  successful,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Works 
by  which  instruction  in  this  important  industry  may  be  more  effectively 
given. 

A room  has  been  fitted  up  os  a dairy  at  the  Training  College.  Milk 
vessels,  churns,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  arc  sent  from  the  Glas- 
nevin  Dairy  School  for  practical  work.  The  principal  dairy-maid  from 
Glasnevin  attends  twice  each  week,  and  the  Queen’s  scholars  (females) 
attend  in  turn  for  instruction.  Eight  of  these  are  engaged  each  time. 

Cream  in  sufficient  quantity  is  sent  from  the  Board's  farm,  and  the 
Queen’s  scholars  do  all  the  necessary  work  for  its  being  converted 
into  butter.  The  instruction  given  is  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical. The  milk  vessels  are  cleaned,  washed,  and  scalded  prepare 
tory  to  commencing  the  work  of  churning.  The  cream  is  prepared  by 
bringing  it  to  the  proper  condition  and  temperature  for  churning.  The 
work  of  churning  is  done,  the  butter  is  made,  the  vessels  and  floors  are 
cleaned  up,  and  all  left  tidy  and  neat  by  the  learn exs  without  any  help 
from  servants  or  others. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  .that  this  work  has  been  taken  up  with  con-  • 
siderable  eagerness.  The  teachers  in  training  (Queen’s  scholars)  are 
evidently  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  dairying,  and  although  seme  of  it  is  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature,  yet  it  is  willingly  undertaken  and  carefully  performed. 

I am  much  impressed  by  the  progress  made  in  this  department,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  the  results  will  prove  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

These  teachers  will,  in  the  future,  bo  located  ia  various  parts  of  the 
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ApperUHxB.  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  centres  of  information  for  dis- 
— tricts  in  which  improvement  in  dairy  practice  is  much  needed. 

Stale  Of  The  teaching  of  dairying  at  the  Training  College  is  mainly  in  the 
Schools.  direction  of  showing  liow  successful  results  may  be  attained  by  the  use 

of  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  appliances.  The  teachers  learn 
Carroll,  how  to  use  their  hands  in  dealing  with  dairy  products  and  are  taught 
Agrieui-  care  and  cleanliness  in  using  the  implements  of  the  dairy, 
turni  The  Queen’s  scholars  will  at  stated  times  visit  the  Model  Farm,  Glas- 

mont*"  nevin,  for  the ' purpose  of  seeing  more  extensive  systems  of  dairying. 

Here  they  will  see  apparatus  sufficient  for  dealing  with  large  as  well  as 

Dairying.  gma]i  dairies — the  small  dairy  fitted  up  with  utensils  for  three  or  four 
cows,  the  medium-sized  dairy  sufficient  for  twenty  to  forty  cows,  and  tho 
factory  dairy,  with  its  steam-power  and  cream  separators,  cheese  vats 
and  presses,  ice  houses,  and  all  appliances  sufficient  for  dealing  with  the 
milk  of  several  hundred  cows.  They  will  also  have  opportunities  for 
seeing  the  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  they  will  receive  practical 
. lessons  us  to  their  management. 

The  Albert  Model  Agricultural  School,  Glasnevin. 

There  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  three  classes  of  male 
students,  viz. 

1.  The  young  men , Queen's  Scholars,  who  are  in  training  for  Teacher- 
ships  of  Primary  National  Schools  from — 

(а)  Marlborongb-atreet  Training  College,  . . 168 

(б)  Church,  of  Ireland  Training  College,  . . 60 

These  students  attend  twice  each  week  at  the  Farms. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  attendance  has  been  regular, 
and  that  there  was  in  all  cases  apparent  attention  and  desire  to  make  use 
of  the  opportunities  for  studying  Agriculture  which  are  afforded  here. 

I have  frequently  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the 
acquisition  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  Agriculture  by  the  teachers  of 
our  rural  schools,  and  I have  more  than  once  stated  my  opinion  that  a 
knowledge  of  Natural  Science  on  the  part  of  those  teachers  would  be  of 
much  service  in  enabling  them  to  teach  the  subject  of  Agriculture 
intelligently  and  usefully.  Each  year’s  experience  serves  to  convince 
me  that  efforts  in  this  direction  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
I am  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  such  instruc- 
tion in  our  Training  Colleges,  and  of  the  demands  which  the  present 
course  of  training  make  upon  the  time  of  the  professors  and  students. 

2.  Young  men  of  the  Farming  Glass  who  were  admitted  to  residence  far 
a session  of  eight  months. 

The  number  of  this  class  who  attended  during  1889  was  as  follows 
(o)  Paying  students  in  residence,  . . . . .21 

(b)  Free  (by  competitive  examination),  in  residence,  . . .22 

(c)  Extern  pupils  (i.t,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Farm),  . 6 

The  conduct  and  application  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes  was  ex- 
tremely satisfactory,  and  their  health  was  uniformly  good. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  importance  in  the  course  of  instruction 
which  has  been  described  in  my  reports  of  previous  years.  We 
continue  to  give  considerable  attention  to  instructing  the  young  men  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  dairy  management,  believing  that  there  is 
considerable  necessity  for  such  instruction,  and  that  the  immediate 
results  from  putting  true  knowledge  into  practice  will  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  The  pupils  are  extremely  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  this  important  industry,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
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report  that  we  find  some  of  the  pupils  who,  as  butter-makers,  are  almost  ^pptntaxB. 
perfect.  — 

3-  Female  Dairy  Pupils  who  were  admitted,  to  residence  for  a Session  st**®  of  °" 
of  Six  Weeks. — There  were  in  attendance  during  the  Sessions : Schools. 

First  Session— January  6th  to  February  20th,  . . 80  Mr. 

Second  Session — November  6th  to  December  20th,  . . 24  Carroll. 

ITie  interest  taken  in  these  classes  continues,  and  the  attendance  of 
pupils  is  very  satisfactory.  On  leaving  the  institution  they  become  Depart- 
settled  at  their  homes  in  the  country,  where  they  carry  out  with  valua- ment- 

able  results  the  systems  of  dairying  which  they  learned  at  (ilasnevin,  as  

the  reports  that  frequently  I receive  testify.  “ I have  also  shown  my 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  are  getting  an  increased  price  for  their 
butter  now,”  is  a typical  statement. 


4.  Teachers  engaged  in  National  Schools  who  are  admitted  to  residence 
tar  a Special  Agricultural  Course  of  Six  Weeks.— The  numbers  of 
National  Teachers  who  attended  these  special  sessions  have  been : 


The  difficulties  with  which  teachers  have  to  contend  against,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  active  work  of  teaching,  in  respect  of  leaving  their 
schools  prevent  the  attendance  of  as  large  numbers  as  could  be  desired ; 
it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  consider  whether  further  facilities  should 
bo  afforded  them  to  attend  at  Glasnevin  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
practical  instruction  in  Agriculture.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
teacher  who  attends  these  sessions  gives  up  his  annual  holiday,  and  this 
to  many  of  the  teachers  means  considerable  sacrifice. 


The  Farm. 


The  system  of  farming  carried  on  has  not  been  in  any  way  altered 
since  my  last  report  The  crops  have  been  satisfactorily  productive,  and 
the  stock  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  has  been  healthy. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  whole  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion is  divided  into  three  farms — a large  farm  of  about  1 40  acres,  a medium- 
sized farm  of  about  25  acres,  and  a spade  labour  farm  of  about  6 acres. 

I have  giveu  in  previous  reports  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  priucipal 
crops  of  the  large  farm.  This  information  is  continued  for  this  year. 

Yield  of  crops  per  statute  acre  in  stones  (14  lbs.) : — 


■Wheat,  . 

Oats, 

Barley,  . 

Potatoes, 

Turnips,  . 

Mangolds, 

Cabbages, 


240  190  224 

210  217  169 

240  282  224 

1,120  1,160  1,760 

4,160  3,200  4,160 

4,320  4,240  4,040 

8,200  2,660  2,880 


Stock  kept  during  years  1888-1889 : — 

Horses, 

Milch  cows 

Heifers,  1 and  2 years  old,  . 

Slieep,  

figs, 

Valuation  of  farm  stock  at  commencement  of 


64 


Profit  from  farm  operations,  £ 272  7s.  3d. 

Bent  of  farm,  £556  18 s.  1 0d. 

A good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  valuable  qualities 
of  our  only  pure  breed  of  cattle  (the  Kerry),  and  a large  number  havo 
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ApptndizB.  teen  purchased  in  this  countiy  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain  and 
fceWrts  on  foreign  countries. 

Stars  of  The  breeding  of  Kerry  cattle  upon  correct  principles  has  for  the 
Schaoii.  farmers  of  Kerry  considerable  interest.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
"75>.  the  enormous  amount  of  money  which  is  paid  to  the  farmers  of  the 
CarrtV.  Channel  Islands  for  their  cattle,  must  see  that  if  such  a trade  could  be 
Apical-  had  for  Kerry  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  poor  farmers 
‘“ml.  of  this  county.  The  Kerry  and  Dexter  cattle  have  been  growing  in 

favour  during  recent  years,  but  it  remained  for  1889  to  show  the  highest 
— — prices  which  have  been  as  yet  obtained. 

If  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  breeding  of  the  Kerry  cattle  the 
demand  for  the  animal  will  continue  unabated  ; but  there  is  reason  for 
fear  that  owing  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  of  Kerry, 
an  amount  of  money  which  would  be  considerable  for  many  years  to 
come  may  be  lost  for  want  of  care  and  co-operation. 

Indeed  the  demand  for  this  valuable  animal  must  continue  if  they  are 
properly  bred,  i.e.,  purely  bred,  as  they  can  only,  with  advantage,  be 
reared  in  their  own  county, "so  as  to  retain  the  valuable  milking  qualities 
which  they  possess.  And  we  need  only  turn  to  Jersey,  where  the  purity 
of  its  breed  of  cattle  is  of  prune  consideration,  for  a lesson  as  to  how 
a trade  much  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could  expect  may  be 
retained  for  the  Kerry  cattle. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  breed  pure,  and  improve  its 
quality.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a herd  book  for  the  registra- 
tion of  pedigrees,  and  that  several  gentlemen  in  the  South  of  Ireland  are 
ongaged  in  forming  herds  with  the  view  of  improving  the  breed. 

I give  here  the  yield  of  milk  from  some  Kerries  kept  upon  this  farm 
during  1889.  The  cows  were  of  ordinary  character,  in  no  manner 
“ show  ” animals.  They  were  fed  mainly  upon  grass,  and  without  any 
forcing  food,  so  that  the  yield  of  milk  may  be  taken  as  a normal  yield 
from  Kerries  well  but  not  extravagantly  fed. 

Kerry  cow,  No.  1,  lmd  calf  1 Juno,  89-  yield  of  miik  to  81  March,  90,  . 3G5 

„ No.  2,  „ 1 June,  89—  „ „ . 368 

„ No.  8,  „ 8 May,  89—  „ „ . «2 

Dexter  cow,  No.  21,  81  August,  89—  ,,'  „ .399 

This  must  he  held  as  being  a satisfactory  yield  of  milk . from  what 
might  be  called  ordinary  Kerry  cows.  ' 

Botanical  and  Experiment  Grounds.. 

We  have  continued  these  useful  grounds,  and  this  year  I give  results 
of  the  application  of  various  artificial  manures  to  permanent  grass. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  pasture  lauds  is.  .one  that  has 
recently  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  value  of  various 
applications  for  manuring  such,  has  from  time  to  time,  been  the  subject 
of  experiment.  The  following  table  (A.)  gives  the  produce  of  pio.ts  of 
land  which  have  been  continuously  manured  with  special  manures. 

The  principal  value  of  the  experiments  here  noted  consists  in  an 
observation  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  tire  herbage,  of  the 
plots — changes  have  taken  place  such  as  would  lead  the  casual  observer  to 
consider  that  many  plots  were  composed  of  a soil  of  an  entirely  different 
chai-acter  from  that  of  the  others.  The  experience  of  these  experiments 
goes  to  prove  completely  the  teaching  of  Rothampsted  in  respect  of  change 
of  herbage  under  different  systems  of  manuring,  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  graminese  upon  land  to  which  nitrogenous  manures  have  been  con- 
tinuously applied,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  Leguminoste  in  land 
manured  with  phosphatic  and  potassic  manures. 

[Table  A. 
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The  Munster  Model  Agricultural  and  Dairy  National  School.  Appendix* 


The  Dairy  Instruction  Department. 


Reports  ok 
State  of 
Schools. 


The  satisfactory  condition  of  this  department  which  I have  hitherto  CamlL 
reported,  continues.  The  Dairy  School  would  now  appeal'  to  he  an  A • , 
assured  success,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  those  engaged  tufal  " 
in  Agriculture  in  the  south  of  Ireland  testifies  to  its  usefulness  as  an  DePart- 
Educational  Establishment.  °>ent' 


The  sessions  for  female  dairy  pupils  are  now  generally  filled,  and  the 
necessity  for  advertising  the  opening  of  sessions  appears  to  have  ceased, 
as  applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  largely  in  excess  of  the 
accommodation  at  the  school  are  received  a long  time  in  advance. 

The  attention  of  the'  pupils  to  then.'  studies  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  at  the  periodical  examinations  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
Local  Committee,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Cork  Butter  Exchange 
examines  the  butter  made  by  the  pupils,  and  his  reports,  published  in 
the  local  papers,  testify  to  great  excellence. 


The  number  of  female  pupils  who  attended  at  tho  Munster  Dairy 
School  during  1889  were — 


Agricultural  Students'  Sessions  (Males). — There  attended  during  tho 
Session,  August  to  December,  8 pupils. 

The  smallness  of  the  number  of  Male  Students  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  the  great  probability  is  that  it  is  due  to  depression  in  farming 
profits,  and  also  the  unsettled  condition  of  agrarian  matters.  The  Local 
Committee  have  under  consideration  a scheme  for  improving  the  atten- 
dance in  this  department,  and  this  will  probably  be  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  during  the  coming  year. 

The  experiments  oarried  out  upon  the  Farm  are  Bet  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables 


Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  National  School, 


I. — Experiments  in  Feeding  Calves. 

The  calves  were  fed  with  new  milk  for  ten  days;  this  food  was 
gradually  replaced  by  separated  milk,  and  after  five  weeks  supplemented 
with  a little  hay  and  crushed  linseed  cake,  varied  by  mixing  crushed 
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JppendixD-  oats,  bran,  or  Indian  meal.  After  two  months  the  amount  supplied  was 
RevortTon  tluarts  separated  milk,  1£  lb.  hay,  and  1 lb.  linseed  cake,  until 
State  of  20th  May,. when  they  were  put  on  gross  only.  The  following  table 
Schools.  shows  their  weights  at  intervals,  and  the  rate  of  increase  : — 


II. — Records  op  Milk  Yield. 

As  the  influence  which  the  season  of  calving  may  have  on  the  yield 
of  milk  should  be  taken  into  account  by  dairy  farmers,  the  following 
annual  average  yields  of  milk  for  the  last  four  years  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  .month  of  calving.  Though  the  great  majority  of  the 
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cows  on  this  farm  cnlve  in  winter,  the  record  so  fin-  indicates  that  greater  AppendixD. 
yields  may  be  expected  in  a winter  dairy.  Ke  cn 


Number 

Cows. 

Month  of  Calving. 

Gallons  of 

Mill- 

1st  January  to 
Slat  December. 
Average  per 

Number 

of 

Cows. 

Month  of  Calving. 

1st.  January  te 
31st  December.  ,,r‘„ 
Average  per  Carroll. 

87 

January,  , 

70S 

3 

Juno,  . . . 

487  Depart- 

17  | 

February,  . 

601 

1 

September,  . 

320  “'nt■ 

IS 

March,  . , . 1 

686 

10 

October,  . , 

663 

8 

April,  . . 

631 

12 

November,  , 

743 

May, 

680 

18 

December, 

768 

The  average  yield  of  the  32  cows  milked  in  1889  was  689  gallons, 
from  1st  January  to  31st  December.  If  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
calving  till  dry  701  gallons,  and  omitting  5 cows  sold  before  the  end 
of  the  milking  period,  the  average  of  27  cows  is  743  gallons.  Including 
the  whole' year  2-73  gallons  of  milk  produced  1 lb.  butter. 

The  amount  realized  on  each  689  gallons  of  milk  was  : — 

For  Butter,  . , , . , , u e 3 

New  Milk  sold,  . . , , o 11  U 

Skim  Milk  sold 1 U 10 

Charged  to  Calves  at  14  per  gallon,  , , 2 10. 

£18  14  8 

UL— Experiments  on  the  Feeding  on  Dairy  Cows. 

The  food  for  each  cow  during  the  seven  months  theywere  house-fed 
was  £6  12s.  lid.,  charging  cost  or  market  prices  for  the  food. 


- . BMC 

lllv 

„nr1jr 

Cost 

hydrates 

list 

0W3 

it'  -v. 

1-188 

9 526 

1 8 

2 01 

For  Cows  giving  17  lbs.  milk,  < 

38  „ Mangolds,  . 

•S08 

2'604 

0 104 

l 

2 „ Cotton  Cake, 

•876 

•822 

1 0 

2-073 

12-952 

- 

3 11* 

tills  ration  for  Cows  giving  ( 
more  milk  in  proportion  to  ( 
yield— for  84  lbs.  milk.  J 

7 lbs.  Dried  Grains, 

•881 

%-m 

4 6 

1 11* 

3003 

16800 

- 

5 10! 

18  lbs.  Hay, 

•872 

7704 

1 6 

1 8* 

In  April  the  ration  was.  fori 
16  lbs.  milk  daily.  1 

42  „ Mangolds,  . 

•462 

3*806 

10  0 

1 8! 

3 „ Cotton  Cake, 

•876 

•823 

6 6 

o of 

3T1 

. 12*622 

- 

3 8* 

For  34  lbs.  milk  add. 

7 lbs.  Mixed  Meal, 

1-018 

4U81 

6 0 

2 2* 

8-025 

16-608 

- 

6 0 

The  mixed  meal  consisted  of  three  parts  Indian  meal,  one  cotton  meal, 
and  one  malt  dust.  It  gave  a better  result  than  dried  grains,  the  milk 
increased  7 per  cent.,  and  the  condition  of  the  cows  decidedly  improved. 
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IV.— Experiments  in  growing  Varieties  op  Potatoes. 
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AppendlzB. 


There  has,  during  the  year,  been  some  improvement  in  the  ordinary 
Agricultural  Schools. 

The  Agricultural  Schools  in  the  two  provinces,  Leinster  and 
Connaught,  upon  which  I purposo  to  report  on  this  occasion,  number 
23. 

In  Leinster  there  are — 

Carlow  . 

Kilkenny  . 

Meath 

Westmeath  . 


In  Connaught  the  numbers  are — 
Galway 
Leitrim 

Boscommoa  . 

Sligo 


Garbyhill  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Carlow. — Inspected  26:7: 89. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  established  in 
connection  with  the  National  System  of  Education.  The  late  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Besaborough  gave  considerable  encouragement  to  a 
, system  of  Agricultural  Education  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
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improvements  upon  Ms  estates  in  Carlow  and  Kilkenny.  Those  -ippendlxB. 

National  Schools  which  had  land  attached  were  endowed  with  small  Reports  on 
additions  to  the  teachers’  salaries.  Industrial  classes  were  formed,  and  Sint#  of 
the  boys  were  paid  a small  amount  for  working  upon  the  farms.  The  School#. 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  supplemented  the  payments  Mr. 
to  boys  of  the  industrial  classes  at  these  Agricultural  Schools  until  re-  CarrvIL 
trenchment  in  the  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  National  Agricul- 
Education  was  demanded  by  the  Treasury.  D#Mrt 

The  Garryhill  Agricultural  School  has  served  a useful  purpose.  The  m#nt 

late  teacher,  Mr.  Loughlin  Ryan,  was,  for  his  time,  a man  of  advanced  

views  in  agricultural  matters ; his  farm  was  well  managed,  his  pupils 
well  taught,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  the  district 
in  wMch  the  school  is  situated  was  much  benefited  through  the  example 
of  good  cultivation  and  productive  crops  which  were  to  be  seen  upon 
the  Garryhill  school  farm.  TMs  was  a school  which  illustrated  what 
might  be  done  towards  agricultural  improvement  in  a district  of  small 
holdings  through  the  earnest  working  of  a practical  teacher  in  an 
agricultural  school,  suitably  aided  by  local  management. 

Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Garryhill  Agricultural  School  are  now  in 
positions  in  which  the  agricultural  training  of  the  school  has  enabled 
them  to  be  of  service  to  themselves  and  others. 

The  school  is  at  present  in  an  efficient  condition. 


Thera  were  examined, 2G 

Of  whom  passed, 20 


Piltown  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny.— Inspected  5:7: 89. 

The  Piltown  School  Farm  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Piltown. 
Like  Garryhill,  it  had  the  advantage  of  considerable  local  patronage. 

The  farm  consists  of  7|  acres  ; there  is  a large  garden.  The  culti- 
vation of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  sale  is  a prominent  feature  in  the 
system  of  management.  ' The  teacher  undeistands  this  department  of 
rural  industry,  and  the  pupils  appear  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
garden  management.  The  management  of  the  farm  is  satisfactory  in 
respect  of  cultivation,  and  as  the  pupils  of  this  school  take  part  in  the 
practical  work  to  a considerable  extent,  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
and  especially  the  garden  cultivation,  should  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage. 

Piltown  and  its  neighbourhood  are  noted  for  the  production  of  fine 
poultry.  The  Cottage  Industries  Societies  established  by  the  Boss- 
borough  family  gave  this  industry  a good  start.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  a source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  cottagers  and  small  farmers 
of  a large  district  around  Piltown,  and  at  the  weekly  market  of  poultry 
at  Fiddown  largo  sums  of  money  are  paid  to  those  people.  The  intro- 
duction of  poultry  of  good  varieties,  and  instruction  in  their  manage- 
ment, was  begun  at  Piltown  many  years  ago.  The  influences  of  this 
good  work  very  rapidly  spread  to  a considerable  area  around.  The 
agricultural  schools  were  to  some  extent  useful  in  promoting  this  very 
useful  industry. 

There  wore  examined, Cl 

Of  whom  passed, 2t 

Clonmore  National  School  Farm,  Co. •Kilkenny.— Inspected  5 ;7  ;89. 

TMs  is  another  of  the  agricultural  schools,  established  by  the  late 
" Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  It  is  situated  near  the  Fiddown 
station.  The  farm  is  extremely  well  managed,  the  cultivation  is  care- 
fully performed  in  good  season,  and  although  comparatively  inexpensively 
worked,  the  crops  grown  upon  the  farm  are  invariably  better  than  any 
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AppeniUxB.  ^ the  neighbourhood.  It  would  indeed  be  a pleasant  realization  if 
Escorts  on  one  could  witness  the  extension  of  the  system  of  management  pursued 
State  of  upon  this  farm  over  a large  extent  of  the  surface  of  Ireland.  It  could 
Schools^  bc  readily  demonstrated  that  such  a happy  result  might  add  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  the  amount  received  by  the  farmers  cultivating  similar 
CanoU.  areas.  Upon  this  farm  thrift  and  careful  management  are  at  once 
Agricul-  apparent ; there  are  no  waste  headlands  or  comers  of  fields  uncultivated. 

( The  cows  and  their  calves  are  in  good  health  and  condition.  A large 

moat."  sum  is  annually  realized  by  the  rearing  of  poultry.  Everything  is 

turned  to  good  account,  and  the  teacher  and  his  wife  belong  to  a.  class 

who  consider  that  the  putting  their  hands  to  farm  work  is  a matter 
of  which  they  need  not  feel  ashamed. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  appear  to  take  considerable  interest  in  farm 
work,  they  are  invariably  carefully  instructed  in  the  subject  of  agriculture. 


There  were  examined, 19 

Of  whom  passed,  ......  19 


Woodstock  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny. — Inspected  25  ; 7 ; 89. 

This  farm  1b  situated  upon  laud  of  considerable  elevation.  The  soil 
is  cold  and  poor,  and  unless  it  is  carefully  cultivated  it  would  refuse  to 
grow  good  crops.  The  position  of  the  school  in  respect  of  its  influence 
upon  systems  of  farming  in  the  neighbourhood  is  good,  and' I urn  satisfied 
that  in  those  parts  considerable  good  has  been  done  through  the  example 
of  careful  cultivation  which  has  been  practised  here.  The  management 
of  the  farm  is  satisfactory,  and  the  teacher  appears  to  be  very  desirous 
that  the  work  done  upon  it  shall  be  of  a usefully  educational  character. 
The  manager  of  the  school,  who  is  agent  of  the  estate  upon  which  it  is 
situated,  gives  considerable  encouragement  to  the  teacher  by  aiding  in 
works  of  improvement  of  a permanent  character.  The  teacher  has  himself 
expended  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  work  of  this  character.  He 
erected  a hay  bam,  made  some  good  fences,  put  down  drains — all  works 
done  in  a substantial  manner,  and  in  a way  deserving  of  imitation  by 
neighbouring  farmers.  My  visits  to  this  school  are  always  made  with 
pleasure,  as  I am  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  earnestly  doing  his  heat 
in  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 


There  were  examined,  . . . . . 17 

Of  whom  passed, 17 


Woodpole  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Meath. — Inspected  8 : 5 : 89. 

This  school  and  farm  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  agricultural  schools. 
The  farm  is  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Naper,  who  takes  considerable  interest 
in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  an  earnest  man,  who  knows  how  to  farm 
well,  and  he  teaches  the  boys  efficiently.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is 
always  clean  and  effective,  a very  good  variety  of  cattle  is  kept,  and  the 
garden  is  well  cultivated  and  cropped  with  suitable  vegetables  and 
flowers.  One  of  the  inspectors  of  agricultural  schools  in  France 
paid  a visit  to  this  sohool,  and  expressed  himself  thoroughly  pleased 
with  what  he  saw. 


There  were  examined,  ......  11 

Of  whom  passed, 10 


BALLINV ALLEY  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FARM,  Co.  WESTMEATH. 

Inspected  9 ; 5 : 89. 

This  school  farm  has  been  very  much  improved  since  the  appointment- 
of  the  teacher,  who  has  now  had  charge  of  it  three  years.  The  late 
teacher  had,  on  becoming  old,  neglected  the  farm,  which  in  consequence 
had  become  full  of  weeds  and  generally  bad,  This  had  gone  so  far  that 
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1 feared  the  school  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  Agricultural  Appendix! J. 
Department.  The  teacher  who  now  has  charge  of  the  school  is  doing  Rc  ~ 
much  better,  and  the  agricultural  work  done  upon  the  farm  is  satis-  SuSeof°a 
factory.  The  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  has  been  Schools, 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  crops  now  grown  upon  it  are  very  creditable 
to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  are  fairly  well  instructed,  and  there  is  a Garr'uU. 
decidedly  greater  interest ' taken  in  the  farming  by  the  pupils.  The  Agricnl- 
revival  of  this  farm  and  its  improvement  cannot  but  have  a good  effect  J?™1 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  as  the  increase  in  the  crop  yield  has  raentTt" 
been  very  marked  through  the  few  years  of  good  tillage  done  by  the  - — . 

present  teacher. 


There  were  examined, 12 

Of  whom  passed, 7 


Esker  National  School  Farm,  Oo.  Galway. — Inspected  21 : 5 : 89.  - 

This  school  farm  is  situated  within  an  English  mile  of  Banagher. 
The  management  of  the  farm  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  affords  a 
good  example  of  clean  husbandry,  and  the  excellence  of  the  crops  grown 
upon  it  should,  when  compared  with  those  of  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  are  not  so  well  cultivated,  act  as  a stimulus  to  improved 
farm  management.  The  garden  is  generally  carefully  tilled  and  presents 
a very  attractive  appearance.  I can  notice  traces  of  improvement  in 
neighbouring  small  farms  through  the  example  of  this  Esker  school 
farm.  The  teacher  does  not,  however,  appear  to  possess  the  art  of  im- 
parting agricultural  knowledge  in  the  most  satisfactory  degree.  I have 
found  the  pupils  not  so  well  instructed  as  I should  have  desired. 

Thera  were  examined, i 

Of  whom  passed,  . 3 

WlLLIAMSTOWN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FARM,  Co.  GALWAY. 

Inspected  29:5:  89. 

The  Williams  town  school  farm  is  within  eight  miles  of  Castlerea, 
The  district  round  is  generally  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
crops  are  generally  got  in  late,  and  very  little  has  been  attempted 
in  the  way  of  permanently  improving  th'e  land.'  Sdme  few  years  ago 
the  teacher  of  this  school  made  an  attempt  to  bring  his  farm  into  such 
a condition  as  would  make  it  a model  deserving  of  ihiitation.  A'  garden 
was  fenced  in,  some  farm  buildings  were  erected,  fences  were  made 
straight,  and  new  ones  constructed  in  a proper  manner,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm  was  done  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Owing  to  farm 
losses  which  were  beyond  the  power  of  the-  teacher  to  prevent  and  for 
other  reasons,  the  management  of  this  farm  became  unsatisfactory,  and 
I was  unable  to  recommend  the  payment  of- fees  for  1889.  I have 
confidence,  however,  in  stating  that  I believe  matters  will  improve,  and 
that  this  school  farm  will  again  bo  brought  into  a condition  of  usefulness. 
There  were  examined,  ......  20 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . . • .19 

Kilmore  National  School  Farm,  Oo.  Leitrim. — Inspected  28 : 8 : 89. 

This  farm  is  in  a very  pool-  district  in  the  county  Leitrim.  The 
climate  is  generally  unfavourable  to  farm  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  a 
poor  cold  clay.  The  teacher  of  the  school  has,  however,  done  a good 
deal  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  farm  by  drainage  and  fencing. 
The  whitethorn  hedges  on  this  farm  are  kept  nicely  trimmed,  and  they 
are  the  subject  of  favourable  remark  by  those  who  know  how  scarce 
well-kept  fences  are  in  this  county.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
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jppmlUD.  cultivation  are  very  considerable,  because  of  the  tenacious  character  of 
R ~ tson  the  soil,  and  the  humid  condition  of  the  climate,  yet  the  teacher  manages 
StatTof  to  raise  fair  crops  of  turnips,  oats,  and  potatoes.  _ The  example  of  the 
Schools.  fann  ]jaa  sewed  a useful  purpose  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

7^  The  teacher  will  shortly  retire  from  school  work,  and  the  farm  will 
Carroll  then  cease  to  be  a school  farm. 

Agricul-  There  were  examined,  .....  2i 

tjrel  Of  whom  passed,  1* 

n,nt-  Carragorra  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Mayo.— Inspected  3 : 9 : 89. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  in  a very  poor  district,  close  to  Lough 
Conn.  The  systems  of  farming  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  very 
primitive,  and  the  teaching  of  improved  systems  of  agriculture  should  be 
serviceable.  The  present  teacher  of  the  school  has  done  a good  deal  to 
improve  the  farm  since  he  came  into  occupation.  He  has  been  a pupil  of 
the  Glasnevin  Albert  Farm,  and  he  holds  n certificate  in  agriculture  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Within  the  past  six  years  he  has  made 
some  necessary  fences  upon  the  farm,  improved  the  cottage  garden  and 
farm  buildings,  and  generally  brought  the  place  into  a more  effective  con- 
dition  as  an  agricultural  school.  The  pupils  are  fairly  instructed  in 
agriculture,  some  of  them  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  the 
science  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 


There  were  examined,  .....  6 
Of  whom  passed . 6 


Lisaniska  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Mayo. — Inspected  3 : 9 : 89. 

Near  to  the  Carragorra  school  is  that  of  Lisaniska,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  very  poor  farmers,  and  on  very  poor  land.  The  farms  in  the 
district  arc  generally  small  and  ill  cultivated.  The  management  of  the 
Lisaniska  school  farm  is  now  earned  on  in  a satisfactory  manner,  the 
crops  raised  upon  it  are  quite  fifty  per  cent,  above  those  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  example  set  upon  this  farm  must  be  very 
useful  for  the  district.  The  cultivation  of  the  mangold  crop  is  a pro- 
minent feature  hero,  and  some  attempts  to  grow  this  crop  wore  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  consequenoe  of  what  is  shown  upon  the  farm 
of  the  school.  The  cottage  garden  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  gay  ap- 
pearance of  the  garden  in  the  summer,  with  its  variety  of  flowers,  is  a 
pleasant  feature  of  this  poor  district. 

There  ware  examined, 7 

Of  whom  passed, S 

Carrowmore  Palmer  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Mayo. 

Inspected  2 : 9 : 89. 

About  five  miles  north-west  from  Kill  alia  is  the  Carrowmore  Palmer 
school  farm.  This  farm  is  also  situated  in  a pool’  district.  Recently 
very  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  management  of 
this  farm,  but  it  is  now  in  a fairly  satisfactory  condition.  The  garden 
is  a prominent  feature  in  the  management.  It  is  well  laid  out  and 
cultivated,  and  presents  a good  useful  educational  work.  The  school 
is  a mixed  one,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  scholars  we  girlR,  daughters 
of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  The  teacher  is  making 
arrangements  to  have  dairying  taught  as  an  extra  subject  at  the  school, 
and  his  daughter  has  attended  two  sessions  at  the  Glasnevin  dairy 
school,  with  the  view  of  teaching  this  subject.  This  should  be  useful 
for  this  district,  as  a good  deal  of  butter  is  made  here,  but  the  systems 
of  making  are  primitive,  and  the  results  aro  not  satisfactory.  I havij 
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much  hope  that  useful  work  may  be  done  through  the  teaching  of  dairy-  ^pptndixn. 
work  on  improved  methods  in  the  district  whence  this  school  derives  its  Rf  “T" 
pupils.  Hbu  or0” 

There  were  examined, 32  School*. 

Of  whom  poised,  24  - — • 

Mr. 

Lkhinch  National  School  Fabm,  Co.  Mato. — Inspected  28:6: 89.  Carroll. 

I consider  this  amongst  the  best  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  uiral""1" 
and  very  great  improvement  in  its  management  has  taken  place  within  Depart- 
the  past  few  years.  The  teacher  has  responded  to  the  requirements 
made  upon  him,  and  the  farm  and  premises  are  now  in  a creditable 
condition.  There  are  many  small  farms  around  the  school,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  pupils  are  sons  of  small  farmers.  The  cultivation,  of 
the  farm  is  generally  clean  and  effective.  Good  crops  are  raised  upon 
the  farm,  and  the  garden  is  well  laid  out,  and  cultivated.  The  live 
stock  kept  upon  the  farm  are  of  good  quality,  and  they  are  well  cared. 

The  teacher  appears  always  anxious  to  carry  out  any  instruction  given 
for  the  effective  management  of  the  farm. 

There  were  examined, 14 

Of  whom  passed, 12 

Callow  National  School  Fabm,  Co.  Mayo. — Inspected  4 : 9 : 89. 

Between  Ballina  and  Swinford  there  is  a district  of  small  farms, 
from  which  the  principal  migratory  labour  of  Mayo  is  derived.  Here 
is  a tract  of  country,  thickly  peopled,  which  may  well  be  called  a 
congested  district.  If  the  people  are  to  exist  wholly  or  partially  upon 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  there  must  be  efforts  made  to  produce  from  the 
soil  its  greatest  yield.  A.  system  of  careful  and  clean  cultivation,  with 
scrupulous  care  of  manure,  is  the  only  one  through  which  the  land  of 
this  district  can  be  made  to  produce  its  fullest  yield  of  crop.  I am 
pleased  at  being  able  to  say  tire  example  set  upon  the  Callow  school 
farm  is  entirely  in  the  direction  of  taking  from  the  land  its  fullest 
produce,  and  1 feel  assured  that  the  example  set  on  this  farm  has  been 
and  will  be  useful  for  the  district  where  it  is  placed.  The  teacher  who . 
commenced  the  teaching  of  practical  farming  has  resigned  upon  pension, 
but  his  son  succeeds  him  in  the  school,  and  I look  forward  to  a con- 
tinuance of  useful  work  at  the  school  farm. 


There  were  examined, 22 

01  whom  passed, 19 


Doocastle  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Mato. — Inspected  5:9: 89. 

The  woi'k  at  this  school  farm  has  generally  given  me  satisfaction. 
The  cultivation  upon  the  farm  and  garden  is  well  and  carefully  done, 
and  the  pupils  arc  well  taught  the  subject  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  from 
their  intelligont  answering,  it  is  a pleasure  to  examine  them.  The 
teacher  has  recently  retired  upon  pension.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 
but  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  I am 
hopeful  that  the  usefulness  of  the  little  farm  will  continue. 

There  were  examined,  . . . .42 

01  whom  passed,  . . • • .42 

Northyard  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Roscommon. 

Inspected  10  : 5 : 89. 

This  school  farm  is  within  four  miles  of  Strokestown,  situated  on  the 
fringe  of  a very  poor  district  For  some  time  I was  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  farm  was  carried  on, 
but  latterly  there  is  improvement,  and  I expect  the  future  will  bring 
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ApptwlixB.  forward  good  results.  The  farm  is  rather  difficult  to  work,  being  upon 
Re  "Its  on  a somewhat  tenacious  clay.  The  crops  hitherto  raised  were  not  en- 
Siito'of  ° cournging,  but  in  recent  years,  in  consequence  of  improved  tillage,  more 
Schools.  satisfactory  results  are  apparent. 

Mr.  There  were  examined,  . • . .20 

timvtt.  Of  whom  passed,  . . • • .19 


tm»l 

Dcpart- 


Ballymurry  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Koscommon. 

Inspected  29  : 5 : 89. 

This  farm  is  within  four  miles  of  Roscommon.  The  soil  is  a light 
calcareous  one,  the  limestone  rock  being  abundant,  making  tillage  opera- 
tions difficult.  The  teacher  raises  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  potatoes.  A good  garden  has  been  recently  made.  The 
farm  buildings  are  not,  however,  as  perfect  as  I should  like ; but  the 
teacher  promises  that  improvements  will  be  made.  A useful  feature 
here  is  the  management  of  poultry,  and  as  the  district  is  eminently  suited 
to  the  raising  of  poultry,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  their  successful  manage- 
ment at  this  agricultural  school. 

There  were  examined.  . . . .13 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . . • 1 1 


Doonflyn  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Sligo. — Inspected  27:8;  89. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  at  Skreen,  Co.  Sligo.  For  some  time  the 
management  of  the  farm  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  havo  been. 
Improvements,  however,  have  been  made,  and  the  farm  and  garden  are 
now  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The  district  south  of  this  farm  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  small  farmers,  and  the  way  in  which  tillage  opera- 
tions arc  carried  out  would  bear  improvement ; an  example,  therefore, 
of  careful  and  clean  cultivation  in  this  district  should  be  useful.  I am 
hopeful  of  good  results  from  the  future  management  of  this  agricultural 
school,  as  the  teachor  appears  to  realize  the  necessity  for  a more  careful 
working  of  the  farm. 

There  were  examined,  . . . .17 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . - . 7 

Kjlrdsheiter, National  School  Farm,  Co.  Sligo. — Inspected  27 :8:89. 

Along  the  north  of  the  road  from  Ballina  to  Sligo,  near  to  Dromore 
West,  is  a district.having  ninny  small  farms.  The  Kilrusheiter  School 
is  situated  in  this  district.  The  farm  of  the  school  is  about  the  average 
rize  of  those  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  working  of  this  farm  was  not 
satisfactory  some  years  ago,  but  recently  improvement  has  taken  place, 
and  now  it  presents,  a fairly  satisfactory  appearance.  The  teacher  has 
done  good  service  by  introducing  good  seed  com,  the  produce  of  which 
he  sells  to  neighbouring  farmers.  There  is  consequently  noticeable 
a considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  grown  here  as 
well  as  increase  in  the  quantity  yielded.  Although  there  is  some  im- 
provement in  the  answering  of  the  pupils  at  my  examinations  I cannot 
report  that  they  are  as  well  taught  as  might  be. 

There  were  examined,  . . . .15 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . .18 


Calry  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Sligo. — Inspected  26  ;8 :89. 

This  small  farm  has  been  very  well  cultivated  for  some  time,  and  the 
crops  grown  upon  it  are  quite  fifty  per  cent,  above  those  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tho  garden  is  extremely  well  managed,  and  the  pupils 
generally  efficiently  instructed  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  This 
and  the  Doocastle  farm  are  illustrations  of  what  might  be  done  upon 
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small  pieces  of  laud  attached  to  National  schools,  towards  showing  how  vptndixB . 
successfully  crops  may  be  raised  by  caveful  and  clean  cultivation.  The  l<e  "^7on 
example  of  many  such  favms  should  bo  very  useful  in  many  districts  in  State  of 
this  country.  Schools. 

There  were  examined,  . . . .14  Mr. 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . . .14  Carroll. 

Agiicul- 

Clonloogh  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Shoo. — Inspected  G : 9 : 89. 

Tltis  farm  is  in  a district  where  the' teaching  by  precept  and  example  mra1' 
of  improved  systems  of  small  farming  should  be  useful.  Almost  all 
of  the  land  for  some  miles  avound  has  been  won  from  a state  of  nature 
and  comparative  barrenness.  The  school  farm  was  reclaimed  by  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  the  quantity  of  stones  which  was 
raised  from  the  land  during  reclamation  would,  if  spread  over  the 
surface,  cover  it  by  some  feet  in  depth.  The  land  is  laid  out  in  small 
enclosures,  the  stones  raised  being  piled  as  fences.  In  consequence  of 
the  smallness  and  irregularity  of  the  fields  spade  labour  is  the  most 
suitable  for  their  cultivation.  I have  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  the 
management  of  this  school  farm,  on  the  score  of  inferior  tillage,  and 
untidiness  of  premises,  want  of  gates,  &c.  There  has  been  some 
improvement,  but  there  must  be  further  progress  before  I can  report 
that  everything  is  satisfactory  here. 

Thera  wore  examined,  . . . .12 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . . .11 

Bjllacutkanta  National  School  Farm,  Co.  Sligo. 

Inspected  30:8: 89. 

This  farm  is  generally  well  managed,  the  teacher  has  considerable 
taste  for  farming,  and  I generally  am  in  a position  to  report  favourably 
after  my  results  examinations.  Tbe  school  garden  is  close  to  tho  school, 
and  its  management  is  usually  satisfactory  j useful  varieties  of  vegetables 
are  grown,  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  nicely  laid-out  garden 
gives  the  place  a very  attractive  appearance.  The  pupils  generally  pass 
a satisfactory  examination. 

There  were  examined,  . . . .21) 

Of  whom  passed,  . . . .25 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  say  the  agricultural  department  oE  the 
Commissioners  appeal's  to  be  generally  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The 
agricultural  schools  throughout  tho  country  have  in  most  cases 
shown  improvement  during  tho  year.  I have  much  hope  of  further 
progress  in  these  schools.  The  agricultural  establishments  at  Glasneviu 
and  Cork  are  in  an  efficient  condition,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  at 
these  establishments  testifies  to  the  appreciation  in  which  they  arc  held 
by  tho  agricultural  interest  in  this  couutry. 

I remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Tuos.  Carroll. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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Appendix  tl. 

Si?totf°D  Mr.  W.  O’B.  Newell,  a.m. 

Schools.  _ , , , , 

Cork,  March,  1890. 

Inspector  Gentlemen*  -T  have  the  honour  to  present  the  following  general 
^ uirfz  ®ePorfc  011  ^,e  Cork  circuit  for  the  year  1889  : — 
eweii.  iphe  entire  circuit  is  in:  the  province  of  Munster,  and  comprises  the 
Corlc  Counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  greater  portion  of  Limerick,  aiul  small 
Extent  of  portions  of  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 
eircult”  The  districts  under  my  superintendence  are  : — 


District  39,  official  centre,  Listowel. 


48, 

Youghal. 

51, 

Limerick. 

52, 

Rathkcale. 

54, 

Tralee. 

55, 

Millstreet. 

56, 

Mallow. 

57, 

Killavney. 

58, 

Ban  try. 

59, 

D unmanway. 

CO, 

Cork. 

60a, 

Cork  (Head  Inspector’s  district). 

Tho  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  area  included  in 
these  districts  depend  directly  or  indirectly  for  their  living  on  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  pursuits.  Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent.  In  addition  to  the  towns  already  mentioned  as  centres, 
the  others  of  importance  are,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Fermoy,  Midleton, 
Macroom,  Cliarleville,  Kanturk,  Buttevant,  Doneraile,  Skibbereen, 
Clonakilty,  Queenstown,  Bruff,  Mitchelstown,  Lismore,  Newcastle, 
Killorglin,  Castleisland,  Cahircivoen,  Kcnmarc,  Dingle. 

As  I have  only  been  in  charge  of  this  circuit  since  December  15th, 
1888,  and  as,  under  the  soheme  promulgated  in  the  npring  of  that  year, 
the  Head-Tnspector  lias  now  a home  district  of  his  own,  I have  not  yet 
had  time  to  become  minutely  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education  in 
the  eleven  out  districts  of  my  circuit.  I have  therefore  to  he  guided  in 
forming  judgments  by  a limited  number  of  facts,  aud  feel  that  I should 
come  to  a general  conclusion  with  caution,  judging  from  the  weekly 
journals,  of  work  sent  me  by  the  District-Inspector's,  and  by  tho  condi- 
tion of  such  schools  as  I have  visited,  I consider  that  without  exception, 
these  gentlemen  have  performed  their  work  in  the  past  year  with 
great  zeal  and  efficiency. 

I have  to  regret  the  transfer  during  the  year,  to  other  circuits,  of 
some  of  the  most  effective  workers  amongst  the  District  Inspectors  of 
my  circuit. 

Two  inspectors'  assistants  aro  also  employed  in  this  oircuit — one  is 
stationed  in  Cork,  and  aids  in  the  group  of  districts  adjacent,  and  the 
other  performs  the  same  duty  in  the  north-western  districts  of  the 
circuit,  his  heiul-quarters  being  Tralee.  I arrange  the  work  of  these 
gentlemen,  so  that  they  go  to  the  various  districts  at  times  of  pressure. 
I consider  that  their  services  are  most  useful,  and  most  appreciated  in 
large  schools. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  I had  twq  young  inspectors  out  with 
me  for  training. 
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The  managers  of  the  schools  in  this  circuit  appear  as  a body  to  have  dppendtxB. 
the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart.  I find  them  as  a rule  anxious  to  Reports  on 
obtain  efficient  teachers,  and  to  keep  the  sohoolhouses  in  good  repair.  Sint®  of 
The  efforts  which  many  of  them  make  to  secure  regular  attendance  on  Schaob. 
the  part  of  the  pupils  are  most  praiseworthy.  In  my  home  district,  Iteml 
many  of  the  managers  inspect  the  records  of  attendance  frequently,  and 
are  most  successful  in  preventing  inexcusable  absence  from  school,  f/ewdt. 
The  relations  existing  between  them  and  the  District  Inspectors  are,  in  Cork 
general,  very  harmonious.  ’ 

The  pupils  attending  the  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare  schools  are  intelli-  Managers, 
gent  and  easily  taught ; the  West  Cork  children  seem  to  be  so  in  a Pupils, 
marked  degree.  Indeed,  when  these  pupils  can  be  induced  to  come 
regularly  to  school,  a teacher  who  fails  to  bring  them  on  rapidly  must 
be  set  down  as  unfit  for  his  calling. 

The  Limoiiek  and  Waterford  children  have  not  such  flexible  minds, 
and  their  power  of  assimilating  knowledge  is  slower,  but  they  have 
retentive  memories,  and  there  are  many  carefully  taught  schools  in 
these  counties. 

The  number  of  children  who  remain  to  reach  the  senior  classes,  is 
higher  in  this  circuit  limn  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  feature,  as  the  effects  of  their  education  am  less  likely  to  be 
evanescent  in  after  life. 

The  teachers  engaged  in  tho  schools  are  on  the  whole  respected  and  Teachers, 
exemplary  members  of  the  community.  They  work  extremely  hard  in 
their  schools,  and  are  usually  anxious,  to  improve  their  classification  by 
attending  the  annual  examinations.  A very  considerable  proportion 
of  those  who  attended  the  examination  of  18S9  were  successful  in 
obtaining  first  or  second  class.  I find  the  younger  teachers  of  both 
sexes  seeking  admission  to  the  various  normal  colleges  in  satisfactory 
numbers. 

The  position  of  National  teacher  is  one  for  which  there  are  now 
always  a number  of  eligible  candidates. 

Very  few  monitors  were  dismissed  in  this  circuit  for  bad  answering  Monitors, 
nt  the  examination  in  their  third  or  fifth  year  of  service,  held  in  J uly. 

Indued,  in  most  cases  the  answering  was  exceptionally  high,  and  showed 
that  these  young  persons  had  been  carefully  selected  by  the  District 
Inspectors,  had  studied  assiduously,  and  been  well  instructed  by  the 
teachers  of  their  schools.  The  Reid  prizes  appear  to  have  an  excellent 
effect  in  stimulating  the  monitors  of  the  Kerry  schools  to  work.  In 
order  to  accustom  monitors  to  written  examinations,  and  to  prevent  a 
false  estimate  of  the  knowledge  they  possess,  which  mere  instruction  is 
apt  to  leave,  I have  asked  the  teachers  in  my  homo  district  to  give  all 
monitors  a bi-monthly  written  examination.  Their  exercises  are  sent 
to  me,  and  when  I have  looked  through  them,  I frequently  send  the 
best  specimens  to  other  schools.  I myself  prepare  written  questions 
occasionally  during  the  year  for  the  pupil  teacher's  in  Cork  model 
school. 

As  a general  rule  the  school-houses,  though  seldom  all  that  could  be  School- 
desired,  are  fairly  suitable.  I have  rarely  met  the  vory  wretched  mud  OU3C3' 
cabin  type  of  school-house  I used  so  frequently  to  encounter  in  the  Con- 
naught circuit,  but  which  even  there  was  fast  being  replaced  by  vested 
school-houses.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  Kerry,  which  is  the  poorest  part 
of  this  circuit,  a very  large  number  of  the  schools  are  held  in  good  vested 
houses,  frequently  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  therefore  kept  in 
excellent  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works.  This  satisfactory  state  of 
tilings  is,  I believe,  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  a late  Roman  Catholic 
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Appendix  b.  prelate,  ahd  to  the  counsels  of  a former  district  inspector  at  Killarney, 
Reports  on  w*10  sti^  resides  amongst  the  scenes  of  his  past  labours  enjoying  general 
Stato  of  respect. 

ScliooU.  Li  my  own  home  district,  the  following  school-houses  are  more  or  less 
Hmd  unsuitable  : — . 

Tnpiecior  St.  Mary's,  Eason's  Hill ; Blackpool  Male  and  Female  ; Rivers  town 
y O',?-  Male  and  Female;  New  Glanmire  Male  and  Female;  Passage  West 
' Female ; St.  Joseph’s  Female ; Ringnskiddy  Male  and  Female ; and 
or  ' Shanbally — but  in  many  of  these  ca3cs  step3  have  already  been  taken 
towards  providing  better  accommodation.  New  vested  school-houses 
have  been  opened  during  the  year  at  Lower  Glanmire,  and  at  Carrigaline. 
Scbool  fees.  I think  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  payment  of  school-fees  by  the 
Free  pupils,  and  when  the  Union  contributed  to  the  results  fees  I found  in 
education  some  parts  of  my  circuit  that  school  fees  were  not  demanded  at  all.  In 
«mio  11  these  places  free  education  already  exists. 

Unions.  Twelve  schools,  one  from  each  district  in  this  circuit,  were  examined 
Carlisle  as  competitors  for  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  premiums.  These  schools  are 
and  Blake  ,,f  course  amongst  the  corps  d' elite  of  the  schools  of  the  circuit.  The 
premiums,  ^^ruction  imparted  in  them  was,  without  exception,  of  a high  character, 
the  discipline  and  order  maintained  excellent,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  senior  standards  large.  The  premiums  wore  awarded 
to: — (1)  Mr.  Michael  Quinlan,  Shannon-street  Male  National  School 
(D.  60) ; (2)  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  Summer-hill  National  School 
(D.  60a);  (3)  Mi-.  Morgan  O’Flaherty,  Gortnaskelii  National  School 
(D.  39). 

I have  examiued  schools  in  the  Connaught  circuit  quite  equal  to  those 
to  which  the  second  and  third  premiums  were  awarded,  but  I think  no 
school  examined  by  me  ini  a similar  competition  was  in  all  respects  as 
perfectly  prepared  as  Sliannovrslreel.  The  principal  teacher  and  his 
. staff  deserve  all  the  more  credit  for  this  as  they  bad  to  work  in  an  over- 
crowded and  indifferently  equipped  schoolroom. 

Model  There  aie  threo  Model  schools  in  the  circuit— Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Schools.  Dunmanwny. 

The  Cork  Model  school  is  well  attended,  but  those  at  Limerick  and 
Dimmanway  only  moderately  so ; the  opening  of  a Convent  school  in  the 
latter  town-  lias  of  late  reduced  the  attendance  still  more.  The  number 
of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  three  Model  schools  is  generally,  over  a 
thousand — Cork  Model  school  is  under  my  own  immediate  charge,  the 
other  two  Model  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Inspector  of  the  District 
in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  The  staff  of  teachers  are  able  and 
very  highly  classed;  only  one  of  the  nineteen  engaged  ranking  in  u 
lower  class  than  first. 

The  pupils  attend  with  more  than  average  r-egnhU-ity,.and  a high  pro- 
portion of  them  have  reached  the  senior  standards. 

The  extent  and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  are  both  most 
satisfactory.  Fifteen  male  pupils  board  with  the  head  masters.  There 
arc  also  two  female  pupil  Teachers,  who  are  extevns. 

Most  of  these  young  persons  will  complete  • their  two  years'  course 
next  July,  and  will  then  leave  to  go  to  training  at  a normal  College 
or  to  take  charge  of  National  schools.  I shall  endeavour,  with  the  aid 
of  the  District  Inspectors,  to  supply  their  places  from  the  best  pupils 
of  the  senior  classes  in  the  best  Munster  schools.  Where  pupil  teachers 
have  been  carefully  selected  in  the  fir-st  instance,  they  generally  turn  out 
to  be  second  to  no  teachers  in  . the  Board’s  service.  They  see  good' 
methods  pursued  for  two  years  in  excellently  equipped  schools,  and  their 
studies  are  at  the  same  time  carefully  superintended  ; and  as  the  highest 
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classification  they  cau  obtain  is  third,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  claims  of  ^pptnilixtt. 
self-interest  tending  to  make  them  neglect  the  primary  duty  of  becoming  Rejlortl  oa 
skilful  imparters  of  knowledge.  Indeed  the  stiff  of  .teachers  in  theSiatoof 
Model. schools  is  so  limited,  when  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  Schools. 
considered,  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  any  head  mastor  would  allow  Head 
a.  pupil  teacher  to  idle,  or  devote  himself  too  exclusively  to  study.  T Tusprctw 
regard  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  as,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ffemei/' 
function  a Model  School  performs.  I shall  now  allude  briefly  to  the  Cork  ’ 

state  of  proficiency  in.  the  various  subjects  of  the  school  programme.  ' 

On  the  whole  the  proficiency  in  Reading  is  only,  of  a moderate  Importance 


order. 


Writing  is  very  fairly  taught  in  general,  often  admirably  taught,  teachers. 

I still  see  no  better  copies  than  the  half  numbers  of  Vere  Foster’s  Proficiency 
series  for  the  junior  classes,  or  than  Thom’s  Civil.  Service  Haiid  for  Objects  of 
the  senior.  Letter-writing  and  Composition  are  gradually  improving,  school 

Junior  Arithmetic  is  good  as  a r.ule,  and  the  senior  pupils  usually  work  programme, 
the  cards  of  questions  accurately. 

Proficiency  in  oral  Spelling  and  Dictation  is  in  general  fair,  but  I 
have  found  a few  schools  in  my  home  district  break  down  completely 
in  this  subject.  . However,  by  means  of  an  admirable  series  of  direc- 
tions, which  a former  colleague  (who  has  since  received  distinguished 
marks  of  the  Commissioners’ approbation)  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me, 

I trust  I may  be  enabled  to  secure  great  improvement  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  in  the  spelling  of  my  home  district. 

The  answering  in  Grammar  and  Geography  is  unequal ; in  some 
schools  it  is  very  good,  in  others  it  is  of  a low  character. 

I cannot  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Agricultural  text  book  dis-  Agriculture 
played,  even  in  rural  schools,  is  in  general  commensurate  with  the  high 
result  fee  allowed  for  a pass.  I ha,ve  found  the  subject  very 
frequently  taken  up  ia  the  city  schools,  hut  .usually  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  . The  children,  took  little  interest  in  the  text  book,  and  what 
answers  they  did  give  came  from  memory,  and  not  from  a practical 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject  I shouid  wish  to  see  tho 
portions  of  the  text  book  which  deal  with  cottage  gardening  rewritten 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  work  specified  for  each  month  of  the 
year  in  Beeton's  “ All  about  Gardening,”  or  in  similar  works,  and  some 
of  the  more  common  vegetables  and  fruits  treated  of  more  systematically 
and  at  greater  length.  The  agricultural  mind  craves  a calendar  of 
works  and  days,  and  explicit  directions.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  are 
still  the  staple  crops  of  Irish  cottage  gardens.  Celery,  spinach,  peas, 
beans,  lettuce,  broccoli,  rhubarb,  etc.,  the  children  of  many  schools  have 
never  seen ; they  often  answer  questions  about  their  cultivation  correctly, 
hut  it  is  all  an  effort  of  momory. 

The  labourers’  cottages,  which  the  Boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardiaus 
have  built  all  over  tire  country,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
developing  cottage  gardening.  But  1 fear. many  years  are  likely  to  elapse 
before  these  holdings  become  the  models  of  successful  productiveness 
that  one  finds  in  the  small  gardens  in.tjio  Midland  counties  of  England. 

During  a sojourn  of  some  months  last  year  in  Worcestershire,  I was 
much . struck  by  the  valuable  vegetable  and.  fruit  produce,  raised  from 
small  pieces  of  land  by  the  industry  of  the  cottiers,  and  for  which 
their  wives  aud  daughters  found  a ready  sale  in  ihe  surrounding 
towns.  We  want  more  examples  of  gardening  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland.  ' I. find  that  it.  is  in  places  .where  employment  is  given  in 
large  gardens,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  well  kept  school  gardens,  that 
the  cottagers  begin  to  cultivate  their-  own  plots  on  better  principles. 
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ApptndixD.  Book-keeping  when  talcen  up  is  generally  very  fairly  understood.  In 
Re  "orison  addition  to  asking  some  questions,  I almost  invariably  give  each  class  a 
Stoteof  suitable  set  of  entries  to  journalize  and  post  into  the  ledger, the  teacher 
Schools,  having  first  provided  each  pupil  with  a ruled  sheet  for  a journal,  a 
ruled  folio  for  a ledger,  a ruler,  and  a piece  of  blotting  paper. 

Inspector  Needlework  is  usually  well  attended  to  in  the  out  districts  of  the 
v „/?'  circuit,  but  I found  a very  low  standard  reached  in  many  of  the  schools 
' of  the  homo  district.  My  cnlleaguo,  Mr.  Bole,  who  was  for  a year  or 
Coik'  so  District  Inspector  in  Cork,  frequently  animadverted  upon  the  same 
Neeillu-  neglect.  The  hour  (instead  of  the  almost  universal  former  lialf-honr) 
work,  which  the  Commissioners  dir  ected  to  bo  given  to  needlework  from  the 
n«nUau"sed  first  of  August  last,  will,  I am  sure,  soou  produce  the  most  beneficial 
by  incnmse  effects.  In  many  schools  this  change  has  already  begun  to  produce  the 
to  most  miuked  improvement  in  the  sewing  of  the  girls,  and  pinafores, 
ih'u  branch,  dresses,  and  shirts  are  now  frequently  made  up  in  school,  a thing  which 
limited  time  did  not  formerly  render  it  worth  while  to  attempt. 

I have  not  examined  many  classes  in  singing  or  drawing  in  out 
districts  ; but  the  Cork  city  children  have  excellent  voices  and  a correct 
ear,  quite  as  good  as  the  Dublin  children.  They  take  to  this  subject 
con  amove;  as  a teacher  said  to  me — “They  would  sing  all  day  if 
allowed."  I have  also  met  with  some  very  good  school  drawing  in  the 
city.  ‘ In  no  school  is  this  better,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  than  in  Carmichael 
male  school. 

I have  often  met  with  very  good  classes  in  geometry  and  algebra  in 
all  parts  of  Munster.  Many  hoys  passed  creditably  in  the  third  years 
course  in  these  subjects,  which  extend  respectively  to  the  sixth  kook  of 
Euclid,  and  to  quadratic  equations. 

Dan cp r ot  I vegi'et  to  have  to  notice  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to 
teaching  try  too  many  extra  branches.  This  is  very  oiton  done  at  the  expense 
extra any  of  the  essential  branches  of  the  programme,  and  tho  knowledge  exhibited 
branches,  is  superficial  The  marking  sheet  in  such  cases  presents  a very  mixed 
appearance  of  ones  and  twos,  with  not  a few  noughts  in  all  subjects. 
I have  found  in  a boys'  school  such  a course  as  the  following  taught,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects,  viz.  : agriculture,  book-keeping,  vocal 
music,  drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  and  mensuration  j and  in  the  case  of  a 
girls’  school,  agriculture,  book-keeping,  sewing-machine  and  dress  making, 
physical  geography,  girls’  reading  book,  and  domestic  economy,  drawing, 
algebra.  Some  of  tho  pupils  of  the  former  school  w.ere  also  members 
scienoe  aud  art  classos  in  physiography,  magnetism  and  electricity,  &c.,  Ac. 

All  this  may  be  reached  successfully  in  the  case  of  pupils  who 
attend  well,  and  where  the  staff  of  tho  school  is  singularly  able  ; but  it 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  majority  of  teachers,  and"  to  attempt  it 
rashly  leads  only  to  overpressure  on  the  memory,  aud  to  superficiality. 

I was  much  impressed  in  the  English  schools  I visited  last  year  at  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  the  programme  of  subjects  attempted.  I went 
into  many  well  conducted  schools  where  nothing  more  than  singing,  or 
perhaps  a little  history,  was  attempted,  beyond  the  ordinary  English 
subjects.  Whilst  dealing  with  this  point  I may,  however,  say  that  the 
English  children  did  not  appear  to  me  as  good  materials  for  instruction 
as  those  of  Munster ; and  that  I thought  a fair  specimen  of  an  Irish 
National  school,  when  taken  all  round,  certainly  not  inferior  in  point 
of.  proficiency  to  any  of  the  English  Board  or  voluntary  schools  I hap- 
pened to  visit. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  subject,  I beg  to  say,  that  I could 
wish  to  see  teachers  curtailing  extra  branches  considerably,  until  pupils 
had  reached  sixth,  class,  aud  hqd  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  essential 
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elementary  subjects,  for  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  a large  pro-  J 
portion  of  the  pupils  examined  in  this  extensive  curriculum,  are  only  j 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  g 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  an  organizing  teacher’  visited  all  the  s 
districts  of  this  circuit,  and  delivered  very  interesting  lectures  to  the 
female  teacher’s  and  monitors  assembled,  on  the  scope  and  best  means  of 
carrying  out  tire  industrial  scheme  issued  by  the  Commissioner’s  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

In  my  home  district  the  industrial  scheme  of  1889,  for  girls  of  sixth 
class,  has  been  taken  up  by  tire  ladies  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Block-  ^ 
rock.  I under-stand  that  the  Directress  of  Needlework  visited  this  £ 
school,  made  some  valuable  suggestions,  and  expressed  herself  pleased  i> 
with  the  progress  exhibited.  The  girls  of  sixth  class  hr  St.  Nicholas 
Female  National  school,  Cork — Manager,  Rev.  Dr.  Webster — also  devote  * 
a considerable  portion  of  tire  school  day  to  industrial  work.  Several 
large  convents  in  the  south  of  Ireland  have  embarked  in  lace  making. 
In  those  which  I happened  to  visit  the  execution  of  the  work  seemed 
to  be  good  for  the  time,  but,  perhaps,  more  progress  in  design  might  be 
aimed  at. 

The  Kindergarten  system  and  occupations  ai’e  at  work  in  most 
schools  where  there  is  a large  attendance  of  small  children. 

In  my  home  district  the  system  is  well  taught  in  the  Cork  Model 
school,  and  also  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Passage  West,  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Convent  National  school,  and  the  Ursuline  Nuns  of  Blackrock. 
The  extensive  and  well  chosen  list  of  requisites  supplied — to  which  the 
storekeeper  at  the  Education  Office  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  add 
useful  novelties — contributes  not  a little  to  the  success  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland. 

In  the  Cork  Model  school  there  is  a room  capitally  fitted  up  for  a 
kitchen  and  lecture  room,  where  plain  cookery  is  taught  with  great 
success,  to  eighty  or  ninety  girls,  twice  a week,  by  one  of  the  assistant 
teacher’s. 

The  class  was  started  some  years  ago  by  a lady  diplomee  from 
South  Kensington. 

The  girls  cook  luncheons  for  the  teachers  and  make  cakes  for  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  buy  for  home  consumption  the  dishes  cooked. 

The  text-book  used  for  receipts  is  that  by  Mrs.  Clarke  of  the  South 
Kensington  school  of  cookery. 

There  is  also  another  admirably  taught  cookery  class  in  connection 
with  St.  Joseph's  Convent  School,  where  a number  of  girls  receive 
culinary  instruction,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  them  in 
after-life. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Head 

Inspector 

W.  O'li. 
Neucll. 
Cork. 


To  the  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

M arlborough-strcot, 

Dublin, 


W.  O’B.  Newell, 

Head  Inspector, 
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Hr.  W.  Bole,  a.m. 

Belfast,  March,  1890. 

G ft >JT  lumen, — I have  the  honour  to  furnish  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  my  general  report  on  the  state  of  education  and  the 
working  of  the  National  system  in  the  group  of  districts  entrusted  to  my 
supervision. 

I have  now  been  two  years  in  charge  of  the  North-east  circuit, 
extending  from  the  north  of  Antrim  to  the  north  of  Meath,  and  em- 
bracing eleven  districts  in  addition  to  the  special  district  under  my  own 
individual  inspection.  The  number  of  schools  in  this  group  is  1,598, 
and  the  average  attendance  ns  taken  from  the  published  returns  in  the 
Commissioners’  Report  for  1888  was  9G,949.  The  attendance  I believe 
to  be  now  even  higher-.  Both  the  number  of  schools  and  the  average 
attendance  are  considerably  over  onc-sixth  of  the  number’s  for  the  entire 
of  Ireland.  In  my  own  immediate  district  the  number  of  schools  at 
the  closo  of  the  results  year  was  fifty-eight,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  6,751,  and  with  120  paid  monitors.  The  work  of  inspection  of  this 
district,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  of  H ead-Inspeetor,  has  proved 
very  heavy,  and  I am  thankful  for  a slight  alteration,  talcing  effect  from 
trliis  date,  by  which  the  number  of  schools  will  bo  reduced  to  fifty-two, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  will  Ire  diminished  in  a considerably  larger 
proportion.  My  relations  to  the  schools  in  this  district  are  those  of 
District-Inspector,  the  results  examinations  of  tbq  pupils,  the  selection 
for  appointment  and  the  examination  of  monitors,  and  the  other 
various  duties  of  an  Inspector  being  discharged  by  myself,  among  others 
the  important  one  of  visiting  the  schools  incidentally  and  for  special 
reasons  when  required.  As  a result  my  acquaintance  with  these  schools 
is  full  and  intimate,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  great  body  of  schools 
and  teachers  throughout  the  rest  of  tho  circuit  is  restricted,  and  mainly 
acquired  from  incidental  visits,  when  I can  find  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  them. 


Pnpi!*  The  number  of  pupils  examined  for  results  in  my  own  district  timing 
e summed.  f]lc  yfiar  just  ended,  in  fifty-six  schools,  was  G,735.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  shows  an  amount  of  examination  work  nearly  equal  to  that  of  some 
of  the  District-Inspectors.  During  the  two  years  I examined  only 
twenty-one  schools  outside  my  own  district,  being  those  recommended 
by  the  District-Inspectors  for  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  premium.  In  eleven 
of  the  schools  so  examined  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  pupils 
examined  was  1,332,  the  schools  recommended  for  this  premium  being 
frequently  large  ones.  During  the  same  year  I paid  incidental  visits 
to  thirty-four  schools  iu  my  own  district,  and  to  118  schools  through 
the  other  districts.  Several  schools  in  my  own  district  were  also  visited 
and  incidentally  reported  on  by  one  of  tlie  unattached  Inspectors  for  n 
time  under  my  superintendence.  In  the  course  of  the  previous  year  I 
made  ninety  incidental  visits  to  schools  in  my  own  district,  and  examined 
twenty-two  for  the  secondary  form  of  Report,  besides  visiting  102  schools 
in  the  other  districts.  I have  thus  formed  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
fifty-eight  schools,  generally  large  and  important,  which  are  under  my 
own  direct  supervision;  have  fully  examined,  so  as  to  havo  a good  know- 
ledge of  tlioir  working,  twenty-one  schools  in  other  districts,  and  have 
visited  upwards  of  200  other  schools  in  those  districts,  and  from  these 
visits  been  able  to  acquire  a fair  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of 
these  schools  and  of  the  work  of  the  District-Inspectors  with  whom  I 
am  associated. 
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Having  thus  stated  the  opportunities  which  I have  had  of  forming  an  Appendix n. 
opinion  regarding  the  working  of  the  schools,  I shall  proceed  to  give  such  Rc 'orts  on 
general  information  on  the  subject  as  I can,  and  to  make  such  observations  State  of 
as  I consider  suitable  arising  from  theexporienco  so  gained.  The  National  Schools, 
system  of  education  has  been  long  in  operation  and  on  the  whole  under  iftail 
favourable  circumstances.  It  has  been  well  received  by  the  communi  ty  in  inspector 
general,  and  so  far  as  I know  is  highly  esteemed  and  appreciated,  and  its  l,o/e- 
success  is  regarded  ns  undoubted.  There  is  a great  educational  machinery  Beifnst. 
at  work  all  over  the  country,  with  great  energy  and  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  executive,  great  and  generally  faithful  remarks 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  an  intelligent  interest  exhibited  by  011 1,10  Tr0~ 
a considerable  number  of  the  managers,  the  advantage  .of  lengthened  National 
experience,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  much  exhaustive  criticism  Education, 
of  the  work  done,  and  abundance  of  able  aud  valuable  suggestions  year 
by  year  j and  it  is  both  interesting  and  important  to.  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  a correct  idea  of  what  the  result  has  been.  My  testimony  in 
this  respect  is  entirely  favourable.  I see  everywhere  good  work  being 
done,  and  find  signs  of  progress  in  every  way.  The  city  of  Belfast, 
with  its  important  and  rapidly  extending  suburb,  Ballymacarret,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  circuit  entrusted  to  mo. 

Belfast  is  the  head-q.uarters  of  two  District-Inspector's,  and  Ballyran- 
carret  affords  a.  good  deal  of  work  to  a third,  and  also  to  myself. 
Considering  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  the  city  is  growing,  a 
great  effort  is  required  to  make  tire  means  of  education  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population.  This  effort  has  been  made  very  effectually, 
and  a zeal  deserviug  of  high  commendation  has  been  shown  by  all 
the  denominations  in  the  establishment  of  new  schools  where  required. 

Good,  substantial,  and  well-furnished  schoalhouses  have  been  provided, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  stagnation  in  carrying  out  this  important 
and  necessary  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  providing  the  means 
of  education  for  the  extending  mass  of  the  population  is  on  all  sides 
regarded  as  a great  public  duty.  And  I have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
everywhere  throughout  the  circuit  I find  the  same  laudable  disposition 
to  effect  improvement  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation.  I have 
been  highly  gratified  by  finding  in  many  directions  houses  of  a superior 
and  often  elegant  description,  some  for  new  schools,  and  others  to  take 
the  place  of  old  or  unsuitable  erections.  The  work  done  in  such  schools 
with  adequate  accommodation,  good  light  and  ventilation,  and  proiicr 
accessories,  must  bo  move  effective  than  in  the  inferior  schoolhouses  which 
were  formerly  too  common,  and  there  is  the  additional  good  result 
that  when  local  parties  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  effecting 
such  improvement,  the  interest  which  1ms  been  so  testified  leads  them 
also  to  secure  the  best  teacher's  they  can  find.  Tire  Belfast  schools  are 
highly  attractive  to  good  teachers,  and  I have  frequently  received  several 
applications  from  excellent  teachers  for  recommendations  for  the 
same  vacancy.  A teacher  coming  from  a good  country  school,  or  one 
in  a small  town,  to  a large  city  school  enters  on  a much  move  laborious 
and  trying  sphere  of  labours  than  that  which  he  loft,  and  in  most 
instances  necessarily  more  unhealthy,  but  ho  has  an  excellent  stimulus 
in  the. additional  importance  of  his  position,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
filling  a,  post  of  usefulness  in  an  active  and  thriving  community,  while 
he  need  not  fear  the  want  of  a sufficient  attendance  so  long  as  he  dis- 
charges his  duties  faithfully  and  well.  Many  of  the  assistants  in  these 
schools  are  highly  classed,  and  I am  bound  to  testify  that  in  general, 
though  receiving  only  third-class  salary,  they^are  doing  high  class  work. 

I am  uniformly  pleased  by  the  extreme  interest  they  show  in  the  success 
of  the  divisions  entrusted  to  their  charge.  Visiting  one  of  these  large 
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Apptndlxn.  schools  towards  tlie  close  of  the  school  day  oue  can  often  observe  in  the 
Ke  "rtTou  worn  ftnc^  fogged  appearance  of  the  teachers  tokens  of  the  strain  ucoorn- 
SuSTof  °U  ponying  their  work. 

Schools.  The  work  done  over  the  entire  circuit  I believe  to  be  on  the  whole 
fjtwi  sound  and  progressive.  Manager's  interested  in  their  schools,  and  others 
Inspector  who  are  acquainted  with  their  working,  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to 
Dele,  the  good  that  is  being  done,  and  the  progress  made.  Airy  comparison 
Belfast,  with  past  times,  even  those  not  very  remote,  is  in  favour  of 
Tenoral  the  present  ; and  after  careful  consideration  I fall  in  with  this 

remarks,  judgment.  In  common  with  my  colleagues,  I have  fault  to  find 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  a general  record  of  faithful  and 
successful  discharge  of  duty.  The  teachers  I pronounce  to  be  ns 
a body  conscientious,  earnest,  and  industrious,  duly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  their  responsible  duties,  and  anxious  to  discharge  them  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities.  And  I must  say  that  iu  respect  of  ability 
there  is  a steady  improvement,  and  that  each  succeeding  generation  of 
teachers  is  characterized  by  superior  general  attainments  and  greater 
professional  skill  than  were  attained  by  their  predecessors.  But  on 
some  points  I am  not  able  to  commend  the  general  body  of  teachers. 
For  a long  series  of  years  inspectors  have  been  complaining  of 
want  of  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading 
lessons,  and  failure  in  explanation  of  difficult  words  and  phrases.  This 
is  a grave  defect ; it  has  been  often  and  plainly  pointed  out,  it  should 
have  been  remedied,  and  I do  not  see  that  improvement  has  been 
effected.  I fear  such  improvement  has  not  been  earnestly  aimed  at,  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  I ascribe  this  fault  to  tho  mercenary  consideration 
tliat  so  long  as  the  pass  can  be  obtained  by  mere  reading,  time  spent  in 
teaching  explanation  is  from  the  results  point  of  view  wasted.  Teachers 
offer  as  an  excuse  that  they  have  not  time  to  devote  to  such  exercise.  I 
am  convinced  that  time  so  spent  would  be  most  profitably  employed, 
oven  with  a view  to  success  at  tho  examination,  for  the  increased  intelli- 
gence which  would  be  developed  by  judicious  questioning  to  make  sure 
that  tho  children  understood  what  they  read  would  render  them  quicker 
of  comprehension  and  readier  in  answering  in  all  the  subjects.  I shall 
always  regard  it  as  a serious  defect  in  loading  when  the  judgment 
recorded  under  sub-head  (A),  relating  to  explanation  and  knowledge  of 
subject-matter,  is  anything  less  favourable  than  is  indicated  by  the  word 
good.  I have  spoken  very  plainly  to  teachers  on  this  point  in  the 
course  of  my  examination  of  their  schools,  and  there  is  nothing  which  I 
would  wish  to  make  more  emphatic  in  a general  report  than  the  im- 
portance which  I attach  to  the  intelligent  training  of  the  children  in  this 
respect.  A considerable  gain  would  be  effected  by  tho  simple  process 
of  making  the  children  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  given  in  the 
columns  of  words  for  spelling  in  their  lesson  books.  Tho  vocabulary  of 
pupils  is  recognised  as  limited,  and  it  would  in  this  way  receive  a valu- 
able extension.  I am  surprised  at  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
spelling  of  those  words  is  learned  without  tho  meaning  appended,  fur- 
nishing another  illustration  of  the  attempt  to  secure  a pass  on  the  easiest 
terns.  Teachers  should  also  recognise  what  an  intellectual  treasure 
would  bo  conferred  on  their  pupils  for  life  by  habituating  them  to 
faultless  accuracy  in  learning  the  poetical  pieces  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  deliberate  and  tasteful  repetition  of  thorn.  Too  often  tho 
repetition  is  anything  but  faultless  with  respect  to  accuracy,  and  any- 
thing but  commendable  in  style,  and  fails  to  afford  evidence  of  due  care 
and  attention.  I am  in  the  habit  of  recommending  that  the  pieces  selected 
for  repetition  should  be  fixed  on  at  least  six  months,  but  much  better 
twelve  months,  before  the  results  examination,  and  should  be  known  to 
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tlie  pupils  all  tliat  time.  In  many  scliools  tliey  are  now  indicated  on  a Appendix  n. 

neat  programme  specially  prepared  and  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom.  I |(  

need  hardly  say  that  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  StaCof°n 
selection  of  these  pieces.  Schools. 

Teachers  have  not  profited  ns  they  ought  by  tho  frequent  suggestions  h^,i 
of  inspectors  as  to  the  importance  of  the  elementary  arithmetical  Inspector 
tables.  Defects  in  this  respect  having  been  so  constantly  pointed  out,  So,e- 
and  so  much  having  been  said  on  a subject  which  is  itself  so  simple,  and  Bclfttat- 
in  connection  with  which  success  is  so  easy  of  attainment,  I must  express  General 
my  disappointment  at  finding  pupils  so  often  counting  by  mechanical  remarks, 
processes  instead  of  using  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables. 

I would  also  refer  to  the  want  of  improvement  in  the  attitude  and 
demeanour  of  pupils  in  class.  Complaints  on  this  head  have  appeared 
again  and  again,  and  still,  instead  of  pupils  standing  erect,  each  with 
his  own  book  properly  held,  we  more  frequently  find  them  assuming  a 
lounging  attitude,  leaning  on  one  another,  face  directed  towards  the 
floor  when  reading,  and  nob  seldom  two  pupils  tugging  at  the  same 
book. 

And  now  I have  done  with  fault  finding,  hut  I would  regard  myself 
as  failing  in  my  duty  if  I did  not  call  attention  to  these  few  points, 
which  have  been  disregarded  probably  because  they  were  considered  of 
minor  importance,  but  which  are  looked  on  by  myself,  and  by  inspectors 
in  general,  as  of  great  importance.  Should  teachers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  this  report,  I would  assure  them  that  by  attending  to 
suoh  suggestions  ns  these  they  would  take  an  important  step  towards 
securing  the  approval  of  their  inspectors,  and  such  approval  I have 
much  pleasure  in  statiug  that  teachers  in  general  show  a laudable  desire 
to  obtain.  I have  also  to  express  a conviction,  which  has  been  growing 
stronger  with  increased  experience,  that  in  most  of  our  schools  there  is 
a large  amount  of  good  work  done  which  our  examinations  do  not  bring 
out.  Examination  for  results  payments  necessarily  discovers  defects 
where  they  exist,  hut  I believe  there  is  often  a good  deal  known  by  tho 
children  outside  the  strict  line  of  the  programme,  which  does  not  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  examiner. 

Reading,  apart  from  proficiency  in  the  sub-heads,  is  generally  good, 
and  there  are  not  many  failures  in  this  subject.  However,  even  in  the 
mere  reading,  I would  like  to  see  a higher  order  of  excellence  aimed  at, 
and  would  always  urge  that  this  subject  be  regarded  ns  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  programme.  Occasionally  one  is  gratified  by  hearing 
expressive  reading  in  our  schools,  but  more  frequently  the  style  is 
commonplace.  The  pupils,  however,  are  able  to  go  through  the  passage 
with  little  of  hesitation  or  blundering. 

Writing  is  taught  with  marked  success.  In  and  about  Belfast  this  "'ritirg. 
subject  is  to  some  extent  a speciality,  and  the  results  of  examination  in 
it  are  generally  good,  often  very  good.  The  first  class  children  can 
execute  then1  exercise,  a difficult  passage  from  First  Book,  containing  a 
number  of  the  long  looped  letters,  in  a creditable  style,  and  can  write 
their  names  quite  as  well.  I think  in  the  second  class  more  progress 
in  writing  might  be  attained.  Children  who  can  write  on  a slate  a 
passage  such  as  I have  indicated  before  they  enter-  second  class  need 
not  be  kept  a year,  as  they  sometimes  are,  writing  single  words  on 
paper.  Indeed,  they  should  generally  be  put  to  write  sentences  on 
paper  soon  after  they  enter  the  second  class. 

Spelling  is  generally  good  in  first  and  second  classes,  in  which  it  is  Spoiling, 
tested  orally.  In  the  classes  above  second,  where  the  test  is  by  written 
exercises  from  dictation  it  is  usually  very  fair  or  good  In  these  classes 
the  spelling  of  difficult  words  given  in  columns  in  tho  lesson  books  is 
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/tppendixB.  well  attended  to,  but,  as  I have  already  indicated,  this  exercise  would 

Rc  "orts  on  ^ much  more  effective,  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  given  in  tlieir. 

Stata'of  vocabularies  were  also  uniformly  learned. 

Schools.  In  arithmetic  the  posses  are,  on  tho  whole,  very  satisfactory  : this 
Jfa,l  branch  receives  much  attention,  and  is  successfully  taught. 

Impecinr  Grammar  in  third  and  fourth  classes  is  well  taught ; in  fifth 
class,  first  nnd  second  stages,  there  is  often  considerable  weaknoss  in 
Belfa-t.  parsing ; in  sixth  class  the  proficiency  is  generally  gopd.  Grammar 
T-  being  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety,  I would 
m mciic.  suggCst  t],at  teachers  should  be  more  careful  in  their-  own  speaking, 

Grammar.  sQ  M not  to  Yj0jnte  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  furnish  examples  of 
inaccuracy  to  their  pupils.  Unfortunately  such  instances  of  incorrect 
speaking  are  to  be  heard  in  schools.  The  art  of  writing  correctly  has 
of  late  years  progressed  greatly  in  tho  case  of  the  pupils.  Until  two 
years  ago  such  an  exorcise  was  only  required  as  part  of  the  examina- 
tion in  grammar  of  tho  sixth  or  highest  class,  letters  then  forming 
part  of  the  homo  exercises  of  the  higher  fifth  class.  Now  both  stages 
of  fifth  class  have  to  write  a letter  on  a single  subject  suggested  by 
the  Inspector,  as  the  main  part  of  their  examination  in  writing,  and 
whereas  the  attempts  at  letter  writing  in  sixth  class  a few  years  ago 
were  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  I now  find  that  pupils  of  both 
fifth  classes  can  express  themselves  very  fairly,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  considerable  fluency  and  ease  on  the  subject  proposed. 

Googmahy.  In  geography  I have  uot  anything  special  to  remark  : the  require- 
ments of  the  programme  are  fairly  attaiued,  and  the  results  of  exami- 
nation as  good  as  can  fairly  be  expected. 

Agriculture  Agriculture  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  Belfast  schools  which.  I 
have  examined,  nor  would  it  be  a suitable  subject  for  them. . In  the 
few  rural  schools  taught  by  male  teachers  which  I have  examined  in 
their  districts  the  proficiency  in  this  branch  was  generally  good,  but 
sometimes  low.  Book-keeping  shows  improvement.  At  first- 1 was  not 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  I found  in  the 
schools  here,  but  on  a second  examination  I found  that  more  attention 
hiul  been  paid  to  them. 

Music.  Music  is  almost  universally  taught  in  the  schools,  which  I have 
examined,  and  generally  well  taught.  Drawing  is  also  extensively 
taught,  and  with  good  results.  Of  the  other  extra  branches,  Algebra 
is  the  most  common,  and  in  most  cases  the  passes  in  this  subject  are 
satisfactory.  Geometry  is  taught  in  fewer  cases,  and  uot  so  well.  I 
have  not  found  any  other  extra  branch  so  extensively  taught  as  to  call 
for  special  remark. 

In  several  schools  I have  found  the  teachers  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
to  each  pupil  after  the  results  examination  a handsome  card  on  which 
was  a statement  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  pupil  passed.  These 
cards  are  highly  prised  by  the  children  and  their  parents,  and 
are  valuable  as  little  diplomas  testifying  a stage  of  progress  in 
tho  educational  cause,  and  I would  be  glad  to  see  them  in  more 
common  use.  . • . 

Carlisle  My  examination  of  the  schools  throughout  the  circuit  outsitlo  my 

schools1"''0  own  district  lias  been  confined  to  one  school  in  every  district,  each  year, 
being  the  school  recommended  by  the  District-Inspector  for  the  Carlisle 
and  Blake  premium.  These  examinations  are  conducted  on-  the 

frinciple  of  check  results,  the  marks,.-  of  the  Head  and  District-; 
nspectors  being  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  They  are 
not  Suitable  schools  for  this  purpose,  as  being  selected  on  the  ground 
of  special  excellence  they  do  not  leave  room  for  much  difference.  a£ 
judgment,  I had  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction. in-  holding  these 
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examinations,  on  account  of  tbe  uniform  excellence  of  the  schools,  but  Jppetuiixn. 
their  feelings  were  somewhat  dumped  by  the  consideration  that  the  rpb‘^70u 
teachers  of  eight  of  the  schools  examined,  all  deserving  teachers,  and  Slate  of 
some  highly  meritorious,  must  be  disappointed.  All  these  schools  I Schools, 
found  very  well  conducted,  and  those  recommended  for  the  award  Jjffd 
were  of  a special  order  of  merit.  The  teacher  recommended  by  me  fritveenr 
for  the  first  place  this  year,  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Skillen,  of  Belmont  Male  "ulc- 
National  School,  District  10,  presented  a school  which  scorns  to  me  Belfatt- 
deserving  of  special  mention.  Tlio  District- Inspector  who  rccom-  Be!m0iit 
mended  this  school  for  the  premium,  in  his  report  on  the  school  for  school. 
1888,  bears  high  testimony  to  the  merit  of  tlie  principal  teacher,  - and 
the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  in  raising  the  state  of  the  school, 
and  proceeds  to  say  that  vocal  music  is  executed  in  the  style  of  a 
concert,  and  drawing  taught  almost  to  the  perfection  of  a school  of 
art.  Better,  perhaps,  than  all  is  tbe  tone  of  the  school,  the  pu]»ls 
are  eager  students,  talcing  delight  in  their  work,  thoroughly  orderly, 
and  with  a high  tone  of  honour,  perfect  in  discipline,  without  any  sign 
of  compulsion.  In  fact  the  school  is  a real  model,  if  not  so  in  name, 
in  every  way  of  what  a school  ought  to  be.  My  first  impression  in 
reading  the  report,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  that  it  was 
highly  coloured,  but  after  a careful  examination  of  the  school  1 was 
prepared  to  endorse  every  word  of  it.  The  examination  for  1889  was 
conducted  by.  a different  Inspector,  and  he  reports  quite  as  favourably. 

Besides  very  high  results  in  the  ordinary  branches,  there  were  at  the 
examination  of  last  year  13  passes  in  French  (all  except  one  Ho.  1 
passes) ; 34  in  algebra ; 32  in  botany  j 28  in  geometry  and  mensu- 
ration ; and  22  in  mechanics.  All  above  second  class  passed  hr 
drawing,  and  there  was  no  failure  in  music.  These  results  wore 
attained  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  branches. 

I was  specially  attracted  by  a feature  in  this  sohool  which  I consider  Flower 
worthy  of  attention  and  notice.  The  grounds  about  the  school  are  cultivation, 
tastefully  laid  out  with  a number  of  flower-bods,  all  kept  in  order  by 
the  pupils.  They  have  a floral  society  with  a committee  of  twenty  boys 
of  their  own  number,  selected  by  tbe  pupils,  and  have  a flower  show  in 
the  schoolroom  every  year  at  which  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  plants 
and  flowers.  The  entrance  fee  is  one  penny,  and  the  subscription  ono 
penny  (in  some  cases  one  halfpenny)  per  month.  This  exhibition 
attracts  a good  deni  of  local  interest,  and  an  annual  report  is  published. 

At  the  front  of  the  seventh  annual  report,  that  for  1888,  I find  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — “We  believe  that  many  of  the  bad  habits  contracted 
by  boys  in  the  period  between  boyhood  and  manhood  arc  owing  chiefly 
to  a want  of  something  to  interest  and  attract  their  attention,  and  we 
think  that  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  fine  flowers  would  be  ono 
way  of 'aiding  the  prevention  of  such  habits.  To  love  flowers  and  study 
them  in  their  growth,  habits,  and  history  have,  in  our  opinion,  a refining 
and  elevating  influence,  tending  to  develop  a fine  taste  and  quicken  tlio 
perception  'to  a better  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  fonn  and  colour.” 

I am  satisfied  that  an  influence  for  good  has  been  in  this  way  exorcised 
over  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a Belfast  gentleman  living  in  the  locality,  was  so  Local 
favourably  impressed  by  the  usefulness  of  this  school  that  he  offered  to  *uPP“rt 
provide  a new  schoolfiduse  at  bis  own  expense.  Accordingly  an  acre 
of  ground  has  been  secured  in  perpetuity,  and’ die  hew  house,  which  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  is  being  erected  at  an  expense  of  over 
£2,000.  It  is  to  furnish  accommodation  for  both  male  and  female  schools, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  sohoolhouses  in  die  country.  Two  residences 
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Appendix!!,  one  for  the  teacher  of  each  school,  are  also  to  be  provided,  and  will  be 
— — in  keeping  with  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  to  be  furnished  with  a large 

Shttof  clock  on  the  outside. 

Schools.  jn  this  connection  I may  be  permitted  to  mention  as  deserving  of  con:- 
Jj~d  meudation  similar  instances  of  generous  expenditure  on  the  part  of  two 
Inspector  managers  in  my  own  district.  Mr.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Now-road 
Sole.  National  schools,  infant  and  adult,  recently  erected  at  his  own  expense 
Belfast  nn  excellent  house  with  lofty  rooms,  ndmirably  finished  and  furnished. 
These  schoolrooms  are  cheerful  and  comfortable,  and  have  an  average 
attendance  of  350  pupils.  Mr.  Lcpper,  manager  of  Mervue-atreet 
schools,  erected  a schoolhouse  of  a similar  character,  but  not  so  large, 
and  when  tho  attendance  increased  willingly  added  a good  class-room. 
I occasionally  mot  with  similar  instances  in  other  districts,  but  was 
specially  impressed  by  the  elegance  of  the  house  in  which  the  Galgorin 
Female  National  school,  near  Ballymena,  is  held,  erected  by  tho  Right 
Honorable  John  Yonng,  and  having  n largo  stained  glass  window  of 
remarkable  beauty,  the  daily  contemplation  of  which  must  be  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  education  of  the  children  attending  it. 

Carlisle  I wish  also  to  record  my  high  opinion  of  the  Rosetta  National  school, 
ami  Blake  the  teacher  of  which,  Mr.  Isaac  Harvey,  was  recommended  for  the 
premiums.  secon(j  Oavlislo  and  Blake  premium.  It  is  a pleasure  to  examine  such  a 
school,  the  general  tone  and  proficiency  of  which  are  of  a high  order. 
I recommended  for  the  third  premium,  Mr.  Joseph  Crawford,  of  Mullagh- 
moro  National  school,  District  1G,  which  T found  to  be  in  all  respects 
admirably  conducted. 

These  premiums  are  naturally  tho  object  of  much  ambition  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  obtaining  of  one  is  considered  a high  dis- 
tinction. It  is  a pity  that  so  many  really  meritorious  teachers  should 
inevitably  bo  disappointed,  and  I would  be  glad  to  see  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  would  bo  awarded  to  the  several  Districts  in  turn,  so 
that  no  meritorious  teacher  recommended  for  this  reward  would  fail  to 
acquire  it.  The  Head  Inspector’s  function  might  be  to  assign  the  three 
premiums  accruing  in  his  circuit  to  the  three  schools  recommended, 
placing  them  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  ns  an  economy  of  examining 
power,  I would  suggest  that  tho  schools  so  recommended  need  not  be 
examined  for  that  year  by  the  District-Inspector,  the  results  for  being 
paid  on  the  Head  Inspector's  examination. 

Mn,iei  There  are  seven  Model  schools  i n my  circuit,  all  of  which  I have  visited , 

schools.  but  of  which  1 have  only  examined  one.  I believe  they  continue  to  main- 
tain a high  state  of  efficiency.  One  of  them,  Bailieboro’,  has  bp.en  weakened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  pupils,  and  has  now  only  the  numbers 
to  warrant  salary  to  two  departments.  The  others  are  in  vigorous  working 
order.  Belfast  Model  school,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  them,  is,  I 
believe,  flourishing  as  well  as  at  any  previous  period,  and  the  others  are 
on  the  wliolo  maintaining  tlieiv  attendance  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Most  of  them  have  much  keener  local  competition  now  than  they  had 
in  their  early  days,  and  in  consequence  a greater  effort  is  required  to 
maintain  them  unimpaired,  and  in  many  instances  local  interest  for- 
merly exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Model  schools  is  now  used  for  the  benefit 
of  other  schools  established  by  local  parties.  The  Carriclcfergus  Model 
school  is  under  my  immediate  inspection  and  management.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  schools  in  the  same  town,  the  attendance  at  this 
school  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  I consider  it  right  to  mako 
specially  favourable  notice  of  tho  female  department  of  this  school, 
which,  under  considerable  difficulties  and  disadvantages  for  a time,  has 
been  worked  by  Miss  Coulter  to  a very  high  state  of  efficiency. 

I have  visited  five  of  the  Convent  schools  in  my  circuit,  St, 
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Catherine's  and  Crum! in-road,  Belfast,  and  those  in  Cavan,  Monaghan,  -Appendix  B. 
and  Downpatrick.  I found  them  all  in  excellent  order,  and  affording  Reports  ou 
every  evidence  of  earnestness,  skill,  and  success  in  their  working.  I state  of 
regret  that  X could  not  see  more  of  this  interesting  and  important  class  Sc‘‘®°b- 
of  schools,  but  the  pressure  of  other  duties  did  not  give  me  the  oppor-  j]ea<i 
tnnity  of  visiting  any  others.  There  is  now  a large  number  of  infant  Inspector 
schools,  many  of  which  have  a large  attendance.  1 have  visited  with  Jio,e' 
much  interest  a good  many  of  these  school  i,  and  have  been  gratified  to  Pe-f  lat' 
find  them  in  general  admirably  conducts  l and  working  successfully. 

While  so  many  pupils  have  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and  school 
life  must  consequently  begin  so  soon,  it  is  important  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  special  methods  whioh  these  schools  admit  of,  and  the 
peculiar  patience  and  skill  which  their  teachers  usually  possess.  T havo 
also  seen  a good  deal  of  the  instruction  of  mill  workers  attending  half 
time  on  alternate  days  in  all  cases  which  camo  under  my  observation, 
and  I must  say  that  taking  into  account  the  drawbacks  connected  with 
such  attendance,  I have  had  reason,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  attained. 

I have  not  on  a single  occasion  during  the  past  two  years  found  the  Accounts 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  unfaithfulness  in  the  keeping  of  the  records  trustworthy 
of  attendance,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  returns  for  examination,  and 
I believe  I have  not  in  any  of  my  visits  through  the  circuit  found  any 
irregularity  calling  for  special  notice.  Such  absence  of  irregularity  and 
the  order  with  which  the  school  business  was  found  proceeding  at  so 
many  visits  over  so  extended  a range  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
and  creditable. 

The  paid  monitors  in  the  service  of  the  Board  from  an  important  Monitors, 
element  hi  our  educational  system.  I do  not  know  the  precise  number 
in  the  circuit  at  present,  but  in  the  published  statistics  for  1888, 
the  number  was  1,300,  of  whom  127  were  in  my  own  district.  The 
total  number  at  present  is  probably  smaller.  The  monitorship  is  now 
the  recognised  apprenticeship  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  is  almost  the 
sole  available  source  from  whioh  teachers  can  be  supplied.  The  supply 
has  hitherto  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  hut  still  the  demand  in  and 
about  Belfast,  and  ill  the  other  important  towns  in  tho  circuit  is  great, 
aucl  a good  proportion  of  those  who  have  completed  their  course 
successfully  succeed  in  obtaining  employment.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
suitable  male  candidates  for  monitorship  in  Belfast,  so  many  forms 
of  more  lucrative  employment  being  open  to  qualified  boys,  but 
excellent  female  candidates  can  in  general  be  had  in  abundance,  aud  in. 
rural  localities,  the  office  is  generally  an  attractive  one  to  the  advanced 
boys  of  the  schools.  I find  the  Inspectors  exercise  great  care  in  tho 
selection  of  the  candidates,  and  in  their  examination  from  year  to  year. 

I find  also  that  they  show  much  interest  in  the  success  of  tho  monitors 
of  third  aud  fifth  year  in  their  districts  at  the  July  examination.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  teachers  discharge  their  duties  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  the  monitors  with  reasonable  faithfulness  and  zeal. 

Judged  by  the  results  of  examination  the  instruction  given  must  be  pro- 
nounced satisfactory,  as  both  failure  and  inferior  proficiency  are  rare. 

And  I believe  the  services  of  the  monitors  in  their  schools  are  very 
valuable ; in  fact  they  could  not  under  our  present  system  he  easily 
dispensed  with.  Many  of  them  are  almost  os  good  as  assistant  teachers 
for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  classes,  for  they  have  more  sympathy 
with  children,  and  more  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  capacities 
than  people  of  mature  years.  On  the  whole,  I can  report  that  the 
monitorial  system  is  being  successfully  worked,  aud  that  it  is  a valuable 
portion  of  tho  educational  machinery  of  the  country. 
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Appendix n.  An  important  part  of  ruy  duties  is  in  connection  with  tbo  annual 
IUportToa  examinations  of  teachers  and  monitors.  I have  visited  the  exarni- 
State  of  nation  centres,  while  the  examinations  were  in  progress,,  and  have  con- 
Scliool^  ferred  with  the  Inspectors  employed  in  marking  the  written  exercises. 

Htad  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  extreme  care  with  which  these  important 
Inspector  duties  are  carried  out,  and  have  plensure  in  stating  that  my  duties  in 
Belfast  association  with  the  Inspectors  with  whom  I have  the  honour  and 

!.  privilege  of  boing  connected  have  been  of  the  most  harmonious  and 

Inspectors  agreeable  character.  1 feel  greatly  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  tbo 
mid  Inspec-  cordiality  with  which  they  received  me  when  I came  among  them,  and 
tmits  bi"'8"  f°r  their  good  feeling  and  loyal  sympathy  in  carrying  out  the  business 
circuit.  in  which  we  have  been  associated.  VVe  have  twice  met  in  conference 
after  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  har- 
mony, the  careful  attention,  and  the  earnest  interest  exfconding  to  the 
most  minute  details  which  characterized  the  proceedings  on  these 
occasions.  In  my  visits  to  various  localities,  I could  not  but  feel 
much  satisfaction  at  hearing  everywhere  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
these  gentlemen  are  held,  and  the  value  which  is  attached  to  their 
responsible  and  laborious  services.  Their  work  I know  to  be  trying ; 
it  is  carried  out  with  faithful  punctuality,  and  without  complaint,  and 
there  could  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  sound  and  accurate  judgment 
exercised  in  the  examination  of  the  schools  than  is  afforded  by  the 
absence  of  expression  of  objection  or  dissatisfaction  by  managers  or 
teachers.  The  two  assistants  attached  to  the  circuit  have  also  rendered 
valuable  services,  and  have  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to 
them. 

Annual  ex-  The  results  of  the  annual  examinations  of  teachers  and  monitors  must 
u imnation.  iJe  regarded  as  on  tha  whole  highly  gratifying.  We  have  now  no  exami- 
nation of  newly  appointed  teachers  for  mere  qualification,  as  the  compe- 
tency must  have  been  proved  and  attested  by  classification  before  the 
teacher  can-  be  recognised  at  all.  This  in  itself  is  a great  step  in 
advance,  as  the  rejection  of  unqualified  teachers  after  the  annual  exami- 
nations constituted  a serious  drawback,  and  was  attended  with  many 
disadvantages.  The  candidates  for  promotion  now  come,  in  general,  well 
prepared,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  succeed,  is  satisfactory.  In 
cases  of  failure  it  is  impossible  that  it  could,  with  any  degree  of  fairness, 
be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  want  of  due  preparation,  or  some 
circumstance  as  of  ill-health,  which  might  interfere  with  the  candidate 
acquitting  himself  as  well  as  he  should.  Every  case  of  a Candida  to  who 
lias  answered  fairly,  but  not  fully  up  to  the  mark  for  promotion,  is 
carefully  considered,  .and  when  necessary  the  collective,  wisdom  and 
verdict  of  the  entire  conference  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  group  is  brought 
to  beai-  on  a special  case,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a teacher  who, 
on  his  examination,  deserves  to  succeed  should  be  passed  over.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  teachers,  who  are  aiso 
aware  of  the  cave  bestowed  in  the  .preparation  of  the  examination 
papers,  and  I think  there  is  very  little  disposition  with  them  to  find 
fault  with  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

In  concluding  this  repoi-t  I beg  to  state  that  though  my  duties  for 
the  past  two  years  have  been  very  arduous,  they  have  been  rendered 
pleasant  by  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  schools,  and  by  tho . cordia 
cooperation  of  inspectors,  managers,  and  teachers. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 
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Mr,  Starrit. 


•Report!  on 
St»t«  of 
Schooli. 


Ballymena,  March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  general  report  on  this  district  for  the  year  * y°"" 
1889:—. 

The  District. — Since  the  date  of  my  last  general  report  the  area  of  the  The 
district  has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  transference  of  ten  schools  to  Diatrict' 
contiguous  districts — four  to  Carrickfergus  and  six  to  Coleraine.  The 
district  now  extends  from  Ratblin  Island  to  Lough  Neagh — a distance 
of  forty-five  miles — and  it  varies  in  breadth  from  ten  miles  in  the 
northern  portion  to  twenty  miles  in  the  southern.  A series  of  con- 
siderable elevations  extends  through  the  district,  almost  due  north  and 
south,  from  Ballycastle  to  Glen  whirry,  and  contains  the  four  highest 
summits  in  the  county — Trostan  (1,817  feet),  Slieveauee  (1,782  feet), 
Knocklayd  (1,695  feet),  and  Slieveanorra  (1,676  feet).  This  range 
divides  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  into  two  sections  widely  apart, 
the  schools  on  one  side  being  from  four  to  ten  miles  distant  from  those 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  western  side  of  this  mountain-chain  is  drained 
by  the  Glenskeskand  Bush  rivers  into  the  North  Channol,  and  bythe  Main, 

Braid,  and  Glen  whirry  rivers  into  the  Baun ; the  eastern  side  is  drained 
by  the  Glendun,  Glenaan,  Bally emen,  Glenaviff,  and  Glenarm  rivers 
into  the  North  Channel.  Large  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered 
in  these  mountains,  and  mining  operations  are  now  actively  carried  on 
in  numerous  places.  The  area  of  the  district  is  460  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  about  80,000.  The  largest  town  in  the  district  is 
Ballymena,  the  official  centre,  with  a population  of  8,883  in  1881.  The 
other  towns  and  villages  of  any  importance  are  Ballycastle  (1,446), 
Ahoghill  (898),  Randalstown  (868),  Broughsliane  (603),  and  Cushen- 
dall  (386).  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture.  In  Bally- 
mena and  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  in  the  valleys  of  the  Main 
and  its  tributaries  many  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  bleaching 
of  linen,  in  the  mountainous  parts  considerable  numbers  are  engaged  in 
mining  operations,  and  along  the  North  Channel  and  the  Bonn  a few 
find  employment  in  fishing. 

Schools. — The  National  schools  of  the  district  are  thus  classed  : — Schools. 

Ordinary 1*1 

Evening,  . . . . . 3 

Model, 3 

Poor  Law  Onion,  ....  2 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  6 or  7 non-National  schools,  attended 
chiefly  by  junior  pupils,  who,  after  acquiring  the  merest  elements  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  pass  into  the  neighbouring  National 
schools.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  education  of  the  dis- 
trict is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  National  teachers.  The 
schools  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  district,  and 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  present  requirements  of  the  school- 
going  population.  In  a few  localities  they  are  still  too  numerous,  and, 
us  usual  in  such  cases,  of  little  educational  value.  Some  schools  are 
much  overcrowded  during  two  or  three  months  in  winter.  In  some 
schools  increased  accommodation  is  urgently  required ; the  total  accom- 
modation— looking  only  to  floor-space— is  but  72  per  cent,  of  their 
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jppendizB,  aggregate  average  attendance,  and  most  of  them  are  faulty  in  other 
Ueoorta  on  respects.  In  five  of  these  cases  I have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of 
sS«  of  suitable  accommodation,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  in  three  of 
Schools.  them  improvements  will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

School-buildings. — In  general  the  school-buildings  in  this  district  are 
Sinrrit.  kept  in  good  order,  the  schoolrooms  clean  and  neat  and  well  ventilated, 
Ballymena,  and  the  ont-oifices  and  premises  in  a proper  State  of  repair  and  cleonli- 

ness.  One  of  the  worst  schoolhuuses  in  the  district  (Dromore)  has  been 

buildings,  recently  replaced  by  a good  new  house,  with  playground  and  out-offices. 

Another  sclioolhouse  (Kells)  was  lately  enlarged  and  improved;  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  replace  another  (Tullynamullen)  hy  a new 
vested  house,  and  the  local  authorities  are  collecting  funds  to  enlarge 
another  (Tullygarley),  or  replace  it  by  a new  erection.  Of  146  school- 
buildings,  77  are  good , 67  fair,  and  2 (Buckna  Lower  and  Glenane)  bad. 
These  bad  houses  are  included  in  the  seven  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Hungers.  Managers. — Five  schools  are  under  official  management.  Of  the 

ordinary  schools,  108  are  under  clerical,  and  thii'ty-three  are  under  lay 
management.  There  are  numerous  school  committees,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district.  Some  of  these  committees  are  officially 
recognised  and  others  are  not,  but  in  most  cases  they  attend  carefully 
to  the  repairs  of  the  school  buildings  and  furniture.  Their  occasional 
interference  here  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  has  been  productive  of 
great  and  lasting  injury  to  their  schools.  In  one  such  case  the  average 
attendance  fell  in  three  years  from  50  to  33,  and  the  answering  of  the 
pupils  at  the  results  examinations  from  73  to  39  per  cent  In 
another  case  the  action  of  the  committee  led  to  the  resignation  of  an  excel- 
lent teacher,  and  the  redaction  of  the  answering  in  eight  months  from  95 
to  80  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  year  to  75  per  cent  The  great  majority 
of  the  managers  discharge  t-heir  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently,  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  schools,  visit  them  frequently 
to  stimulate  the  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties,  exer- 
cise a powerful  influence  in  promoting  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  generally  attend  the  results  examinations 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by  their 
teachcis  and  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  These  managers 
have  always  co-operated  heartily  with  me  in  my  endeavours  to  improve 
their  teachers  and  schools,  and  attended  carefully  to  any  suggestions 
calculated  to  promote  their  efficiency.  But  I regret  to  have  to  report 
that  in  a few  cases  the  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
is  merely  perfunctory,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  has  not  been  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  their  schools.  In  a certain  school  here  the 
general  answering  fpr  four  years  was  only  71-8  per  cent.,  but  on  a 
change  of  manager  and  change  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
the  answering  has  risen  to  an  average  of  92  per  cent,  for  last  three 
years. 

Teachen , Teachers. — As  a body  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  well  qualified 

for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  onerous  and  important  duties; 
their  moral  character  is  good  and  their  social  position  respectable. 
They  are  faithful  public  servants,  assiduous  and  successful  in  their 
labours,  advancing  steadily  in  the  acquisition  of  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  making  fairly  satisfactory  progress  as  school-keepers. 
They  attend  carefully  to  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  their  schoolrooms 
and  school  premises,  carry  out  a suitable  organization,  and  maintain 
proper  discipline  in  their  schools,  keep  their  school  accounts  with 
neatness  and  accuracy,  according  to  the  prescribed  forms,  pay  strict 
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attention  to  the  moral  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  strictly  observe  all  the  ^ppauiix  a. 
Board’s  Rules.  .That  they  have  been  making  fairly  satisfactory  pro-  Report* on 
gress  in  knowledge  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table,  giving  Suit*  of 
their  classification  on  31st  December,  1889,  and  the  corresponding  totals  Sohools. 
of  classification  on  1st  November,  1881,  when  I was  put  in  charge  of  Mr. 
the  district : — Starrit. 


This  table  exhibits  only  a part  of  the  progress  in  classification  made 
during  the  past  eight  years,  as  it  does  not  include  numerous  teachers 
appointed  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  other  districts  and  other 
highly- classed  teachers  that  have  retired  from  the  service  in  consequence 
of  age  and  ill-health.  The  real  progress  in  classification  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Number  promoted  to  III’,  or  III1., 
..  ..  IP., 


Total  promoted  on  examination,  . . 208 


Classifying  the  teachers  according  to  the  efficiency  of  their  services 
as  determined  by  the  results  examinations  and  general  character  of  their 
schools,  thirty  of  them  are  very  good,  fifty  good,  fifty  fair,  thirty 
middling,  and  seventeen  bad.  Some  of  these  bad  teachers  have  recently 
retired  from  the  service.  During  the  two  years  elapsed  since  my  last 
general  report  was  written  five  extremely  inefficient  teachers  have  finally 
left  the  service,  and  two  have  been  removed  by  their  managers.  Other 
changes  calculated  to  improve  the  teaching  staff  and  promote  the 
educational  progress  of  the  district  are  likely  to  be  made  at  an  early 
date. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  this  district,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harbison,  Dun- 
minning  National  School,  obtained  a Carlisle  and  Blake  premium  for 
the  year  1888. 

Monitors. — There  are  at  present  eighty-three  monitors  employed  in  Monitjn 
the  schools  of  this  district.  These  monitors  are  efficiently  instructed 
by  their  teachers  in  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  carefully 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching ; they  discharge  their  duties  faithfully 
and  efficiently,  and  acquit  themselves  creditably  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions. At  the  July  examination,  1882,  the  average  answering  of 
seven  monitors  examined  on  0 papers  was  41-7  per  cent. ; in  July,  1887, 
the  average  answering  of  nine  monitors  examinod  on  C papers  was  62-8 
per  cent. ; and  in  July,  1889,  the  average  answering  of  nineteen  monitors 
examined  on  0 papers  was  67  per  cent.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
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jpptndltB.  satisfactory  progress,  and  to  show  clearly  that  the  teachers  ol  this 
Reports™  district  are  not  neglecting  their  duties  towards  these  young  persons. 
State  of  Twenty  of  the  present  teachers  here  passed  through  their  monitorial 
Schools.  course  under  my  oversight ; ten  of  these  are  principals  and  ten  are 

Mr_  assistants.  With  one  exception  they  are  giving  complete  satisfaction 

starnt.  to  their  managers,  and  most  of  them  are  discharging  their  duties  with 
Ballymena,  marked  efficiency. 

Work  Workmistrmes. — The  number  of  workmistresses  now  employed  here 

mistresses,  is  twenty-six.  They  are  all  attending  regularly,  and  discharging  their 
duties  satisfactorily.  The  proficiency  in  needlework  is  very  fair. 
Attendance.  Attendance. — The  general  character  of  the  attendance  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  1887.  Then  the  average  attendance  was  60'2  per  cent,  of 
the  average  on  rolls  ; now  it  is  just  61  per  cent.  This  very  irregular 
attendance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  prevailingly  agricultural  character  of  the 
district,  but  in  some  localities  to  the  indifference  and  poverty  of  the 
parents,  and  in  others  to  these  combined  with  inefficient  teaching.  Im- 
provement in  regularity  of  attendance  is  greatly  needed,  but  without 
compulsion  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  nearly  all  the  schools  here  the 
pupils  attend  very  punctually  in  the  mornings. 

Proficiency.  Proficiency. — Though  the  attendance  is  very  irregular  oa  the  whole 

and  extremely  irregular  in  many  of  the  rural  schools,  and  though  there 
are  still  some  utterly  worthless  teachers  in  the  district,  yet  the  general 
character  of  the  answering  at  the  results  examinations  is  fairly  satis- 
factory and  steadily  improving.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
record  of  the  answering  in  the  years  mentioned  below : — 

In  year  ended  28 . 2 . 83  the  general  proficiency  was  71*9  per  cent. 

„ 28 . 2 . 85  „ „ 72-3  „ 

„ 29 . 2 . 88  „ „ 79-2  „ 

28 . 3 . 90  „ „ 84-3  „ 

Of  146  day  schools  examined  for  results  during  the  past  year  the 
answering  was ; — 

In  49  Schools  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

„ 54  „ 80  „ 90  „ 

„ 28  „ 70  „ 80  „ 

..  7 „ 80  „ 70  „ 

„ C „ 60  „ 60  „ 

„ 1 School  under  50  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a similar  return  of  the  answering  made  in  134  day 
schools  examined  for  results  here  in  the  year  1882-3 
In  9 Schools  from  90  to  100  per  cent 
,,  25  „ 80  „ 90  „ 

» 39  „ 70- „ 80  „ 

„89  „ 60  „ 70  „ 

„ 18  „ 50  „ 60 

„ 4 Schools  under  50  per  cent 

A comparison  of  these  tables  will  show  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  seven  years. 

Reading.  Reading. — The  general  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  steadily  improving, 

and,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  passes  made  at  the  results  examinations, 
fairly  satisfactory  ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  reading  as  thus 
tested  is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  about  one-third  of  the  schools  the 
explanation  of  the  language  and  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  is  well 
attended  to,  and  in  these  schools  the  reading  is  fluent  and  fairly  intelli- 
gent ; in  about  the  same  number  of  schools  the  explanation  receives 
moderate  attention,  and  in  these  the  reading  is  fluent  and  tolerably 
intelligent;  in  the  remaining  schools  the  explanation  receives  little  at- 
tention and  the  reading  is  purely  mechanical.  In  all  the  schools  the 
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junior  classes  are  well  acquainted  with  the  meanings  of  words  as  given  Appendix!!. 
in  their  lesson  hooks.  The  repetition  of  poetry  is  much  of  the  same  Rep[)rtg  on 
character  as  the  reading.  The  great  improvement  in  the  qualifications  State  of 
of  the  teachers  of  this  district  is  exercising  a very  favourable  influence  Schools, 
on  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  the  Mr. 
ordinary  school  course.  Siarrit. 

Writing. — In  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  this  branch  is  care-  Ballymena, 
fully  attended  to,  and  the  proficiency  is  fairly  good.  There  is  a most 
decided  improvement  in  the  junior  classes.  Nearly  every  school  in  the  Wr  mg' 
district  is  now  provided  with  a properly  ruled  blackboard  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  suitably-ruled  slates  for  the  use  of  these  classes ; and  to 
this,  combined  with  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the 
improvement  is  attributable,  for  the  use  of  the  second  and  higher 
classes  the  teachers  are  more  careful  in  selecting  suitable  copy-books, 
with  engraved  headlines,  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  series  now 
supplied  by  the  Commissioners — chiefly  from  those  published  by  Messrs. 

Thom  & Co. 

Arithmetic. — In  this  subject  the  general  proficiency  is  very  good.  Arithmetic. 
Practical  arithmetic  is  well  taught  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  and  in 
many  the  pupils  of  fourth  and  fifth  classes  can  work  correctly  all  the 
questions  on  their  respective  cards  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes — 
in  some  instances  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Theoretical  arithmetic  is 
sufficiently  attended  to,  and  most  of  the  pupils  are  fairly  expert  at  mental 
calculations. 

Spelling. — When  this  district  came  into  my  charge  the  proficienoy  in  Spelling, 
oral  spelling  was  fair,  and  in  writing  from  dictation  disgracefully  bad. 

At  present  oral  spelling  is  very  good,  and  writing  from  dictation  is  fairly 
satisfactory. 

Grammar. — This  subject  is  carefully  taught  in  about  one-half  of  the  Grammar, 
schools,  tolerably  in  one-fourth,  and  very  indifferently  in  the  others. 

On  the  whole,  the  proficiency  is  fairly  good.  At  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  1882  the  average  answering  made  by  all  the  teachers  and 
monitors  (37)  in  this  subject  was  33-2  per  cent. ; in  1889  the  answering 
of  all  the  teachers  and  monitor's  (45)  was  '70'5  per  cent. 

Geography. — In  this  branch  the  general  proficiency  is  much  the  same  Geography, 
as  in  grammar.  All  the  schools  are  well  or  fairly  supplied  with  suitable 
maps. 

Agriculture. — In  all  the  good  schools  this  subject  is  carefully  taught,  Agriculture 
and  the  proficiency  is  fairly  good ; in  one-half  of  the  remainder  the 
proficiency  is  middling ; and  in  the  rest  it  is  bad. 

Book-keeping. — This  subject  is  attempted  iu  a few  schools ; the  pro-  Book- 
ficiency  is  tolerable.  keeping. 

Extra  Branches. — The  principal  extra  branches  taught  here  are  geo-  Extra 
metry,  algebra,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  (in  the  model  school)  Latin  and  tranche*. 
French.  The  general  proficiency  in  these  subjects  is  fair.  Iu  a few 
schools  Domestic  Economy  is  very  fairly  taught. 

I hut,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Starbit, 

District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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Raporta  on 
State  of 
School!. 


MtCliniock. 

Donegal. 


Mr.  W.  J.  M'Cuntook,  m.a. 

Donegal,  March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  general  report  on  this  district : — 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  two  years  ago,  there  were  145  schools 
in  operation.  At  present  there  are  147 — one  convent  school,  two  work- 
house  schools,  and  144  ordinary  day  schools.  In  May,  1888,  nine 
schools  were  transferred  from  this  district  to  District  1,  and  eleven  were 
transferred  from  the  Sligo  aud  Enniskillen  Districts  to  this  district 
The  majority  of  the  nine  schools  taken  away  were  held  in  very  unsuit- 
able houses ; of  the  eleven  annexed  there  is  only  one  instance  in  whioh 
a better  house  is  urgently  needed.  The  number  of  bad  houses  is  steadily 
decreasing.  Some  non-vested  houses  have  recently  undergone  con- 
siderable repairs.  Two  houses,  quite  unfit  for  school  purposes,  have, 
within  the  past  year,  beeu  superseded  by  houses  vested  in  trustees,  and 
there  are  at  present  two  applications  before  the  Commissioners  for  aid  to 
build.  Besides  these  substantial  improvements,  limewashing  and  other 
minor  repairs  are  more  closely  attended  to  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  One  hundred  and  six  houses  are  non-vested,  twenty-four  are 
vested  in  Trustees,  and  sixteen  are  vested  in  the  Commissionors. 

The  managers,  as  a rule,  take  a deep  interest  in  their  schools.  The 
most  of  them  pay  frequent  visits,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  get 
children  to  attend  regularly,  and  to  have  the  schools  efficiently 
conducted. 

95  Schools  aro  tinder  the  management  of  R.C.  Clergymen. 

19  „ „ „ I.C.  „ 

! „ „ „ Pros.  „ 

7 ,,  „ „ Meth.  „ 

16  „ „ „ Laymen. 

2 „ „ „ Poor  Law  Guardians. 


Two  are  under  the  joint  management  of  an  Irish  Church  clergyman 
and  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  two  under  the  joint  management  of 
an  Irish  Church  clergyman  and  a layman. 

Teaching  The  following  figures  show  the  classification  of  the  teaching  staff  at 
Staff.  the  end  of  1887,  when  there  were  142  ordinary  schools  in  operation) 
and  at  the  end  of  1889  when  there  were  144 : — 


There  are  also  eleven  workmistresses,  and  two  -junior  literary 
assistants,  on  the  permanent  staff.  One  of  the  workhouse  schools  is 
in  charge  of  a first  class  teacher ; the  other  is  in  charge  of  a third  class 
teacher.  The  conductors  of  the  convent  school  are  paid  by  capitation, 
and  the  maximum  grant  has  hitherto  been  awarded. 
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From  the  end  of  1885  till  the  end  of  1887  the  number  of  first  class  dpptndixB. 
principal  teachers  increased  from  17  to  21,  and  during  the  past  two  Reports  on 
years  the  number  has  increased  from  21  to  25.  During  the  years  1886  suto  of 
and  1887  the  number  of  second  class  principal  teachers  showed  a slight  a°ho°l8- 
decrease,  whilst  the  number  in  third  class  was  on  the  increase.  In  jvfr. 
1888  and  1889  the  number  of  second  class  teachers  increased  by  11,  M'Ctintoeh. 
and  the  number  of  third  class  decreased  by  12.  Donegal. 

The  improvement  in  the  classification  of  the  principal  teachers  is  due 
to  two  causes. 

(1.)  A considerable  number  of  teachers  have  attended  the  one  year 
course  of  training,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  have,  in  every  case  but 
one,  been  promoted  to  a higher  class. 

(2.)  The  managers  being  now  practically  prohibited  from  placing 
unclassed  persons  in  charge  of  schools,  newly  appointed  teachers  must 
be  classed,  and  most  of  the  successful  candidates  for  vacancies  hold 
second  class  certificates. 

The  classification  of  the  assistants  does  not  show  any  tendency  to 
improve.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  there  has  been  a slight  decrease, 
in  the  third  class  a slight  increase,  during  the  past  two  years.  As  they 
are  paid  third  class  salary  only,  whatever  their  classification  may  be, 
they  have  not  the  same  stimulus  as  the  principal  teachers  to  obtain 
promotion,  either  in  the  Training  Colleges,  or  at  the  Annual  District 
Examinations. 

During  the  years  1888  and  1889  ten  of  the  present  teaching  staff  Training, 
completed  a course  of  training.  Seven  of  these  went  from  this  district. 

As  to  the  effect  which  a course  of  training  has  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers,  I find  that  a teacher  who  has  a natural  aptitude  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  who  is  a fairly  successful  instructor  before  going,  returns  with 
an  increased  sense  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  “ A time  and  a place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  proper  time  and  place,”  with  enlarged 
experience,  and  with  a wider  grasp  of  what  it  is  possible  for  a teacher  to 
efleot ; but  that  those  who  are  of  an  indolent  disposition  and  have  little 
or  no  talent  for  teaching,  are  inclined  to  perform  their  work  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  before.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  no 
public  benefit  is  derived  from  these  latter  being  trained.  They  bave  no 
longer  the  excuse  of  not  knowing  how  their  duties  should  be  performed, 
and  if  they  continue  to  fail  to  do  their  work  as  it  should  be  done,  they 
cannot  complain  in  case  the  Commissioners  summarily  dispense  with 
their  services  with  less  reluctance  than  heretofore. 

There  are  22  monitors  recognised  at  present.  These  young  persons  Monitor*, 
are,  as  a rule,  carefully  trained  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  failure  to 
pass  the  prescribed  examinations  is  very  rare,  but  they  find  it  difficult 
to  get  situations  in  schools  when  their  period  of  service  has  expired. 

Six  completed  their  course  in  1888,  and  passed  their  final  examinations 
successfully.  The  same  number  obtained  their  certificates  in  1889. 

Only  one  of  tho  twelve  has  obtained  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  this 
district.  Very  few  changes  occur  in  tho  teaching  staff,  and  the  number 
of  candidates  trained  and  in  second  class  is  so  large  as  to  leave  those 
who  are  merely  ex-monitors  behind  in  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  attendance  still  continues  irregular.  Many  of  the  juniors  are  Attendance* 
kept  at  home  in  winter  by  the  severity  of  tho  weather,  and  the  seniors 
have  to  help  their  parents  at  field-work  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months. 
Emigration  takes  away  a number  of  young  people  every  season,  and 
boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  often  get  attending 
school  only  when  there  is  little  work  to  be  done  at  home.  The  spread 
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AppenJlxB.  0f  sprigging,  i.e.,  muslin  embroidery,  and  knitting  as  cottage  industries 
R»  ortTo»  l'as  also  of  late  year3  bad  a considerable  effect  in  lowering  tbe  atten- 
Su5«  of  dance,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  district.  Many  girls  of  tbe 
School*,  poorer  class  learn  to  sprig  and  knit,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  a few 
Hfr-  pence  per  day  rarely  attend  school  any  longer. 

M Ctitiiook.  The  general  character  of  the  reading  is — pronunciation  fairly  distinct 
Donegal,  and  accurate,  pauses  not  properly  attended  to,  subject-matter  of  lessons 
— — very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  complaint 

md  ExpU-  bas  still  to  be  made,  with  as  much  reason  as  ever,  that  the  children  do 
notion.  not  understand  what  they  read.  I sometimes  do  not  get  a single 
answer  from  a large  class  to  questions  taken  from  the  lesson  just  read 
and  put  as  plainly  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  the  children  know 
more  than  they  seem  to  do,  and  that  shyness  or  the  fear  of  being 
wrong  prevents  them  from  speaking,  but  I think  if  the  teachers  were 
in  the  habit  of  explaining  whatever  difficulties  the  daily  lesson  presented, 
and  of  putting  such  questions  as  I do  at  the  Annual  Examination, 
they  would  answer  readily  enough.  If  sufficient  attention  were  paid 
to  this  matter  the  pauses  would  not  be  overlooked.  A child  who  under- 
stands what  he  is  reading  is  not  likely  to  make  egregious  blunders  in 
tbe  grouping  of  the  words. 

Teachers  do  not  seem  to  see  how  much  they  increase  their  own  work 
by  not  imparting  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
lessons.  No  part  of  the  programme  affords  a better  opportunity  for 
developing  the  thinking  powers  of  children.  I sometimes  meet  with 
pupils  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  a question  on  the  arithmetical  cards 
because  they  do  not  understand  its  meaning,  though  the  meaning  may 
be  plain  enough.  Failures  in  parsing  are  frequently  caused  by  the 
pupils’  not  catching  the  drift  of  the  sentence.  As  an  example  of  this 
I may  quote  the  following  sentence  which  I*gave  as  a parsing  exercise 
some  time  ago  in  a school  to  the  first  stage  of  fifth  class — “ Supplies  of 
water  are  drawn  from  the  ocean  to  refresh  the  dry  land."  There  were 
six  pupils  in  the  class — three  of  them  parsed  “ supplies  ’’  as  a verb  and 
one  of  them  as  an  adjective.  The  proficiency  under  this  head  has 
generally  to  be  returned  as  “ poor  " ; on  very  rare  occasions  I am  able 
to  say  “ fair.” 

The  repetition  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  committed  to  memory  shows 
signs  of  improvement.  The  teachers  now  usually  make  the  pupils  of 
each  class  commit  the  same  pieces — a plan  which  has  several  advantages 
over  that  of  allowing  each  child  to  select  its  own  pieces. 

Writing.  Writing  continues  to  be  taught  with  only  a moderate  degree  of 
success.  There  are  comparatively  few  absolute  failures.  The  juniors 
acquit  themselves  fairly,  but  the  number  of  those  who  pass  creditably 
in  the  senior  division  is  small.  The  union  of  Letterwriting  with  Pen- 
manship has  made  it  considerably  more  difficult  to  obtain  a pass  in 
classes  V.  and  VI.  The  pupil  must  not  only  write  a legible  hand  with 
ease  and  freedom ; he  must  also  write  a short  letter  with  correct 
spelling  on  any  simple  subject  suggested.  As  in  reading  the  children 
are  often  allowed  to  ignore  the  stops,  so  in  Letterwriting  little  attention 
is  given  to  punctuation.  I frequently  meet  with  specimens  of  this 
composition  in  which  there  is  not  a pause  marked  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  pupils  evidently  do  not  get  sufficient  practice  in  the  subject. 
As  a rule  they  know  the  forms  iu  which  a letter  should  begin  and  end, 
but  they  possess  little  facility  in  committing  their  ideas  to  paper,  and 
their  sentences  are  often  very  faulty.  Such  expressions  as  “ I do  be 
doing  my  exercise.”  “ All  these  yields  plenty  of  fruit."  ‘‘There  were 
high  wind  on  Tuesday.”  “ I have  never  heard  or  saw  of  anything  ” J 
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are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  -would  be  a great  advantage  if  an  JppendixB. 
elementary  work  on  composition  containing  easy  exercises  properly  Reports  on 
graduated  were  added  to  the  Board’s  list.  It  would,  I think,  conduce  State  of 
to  a much  more  systematic  method  of  instruction  in  the  subject  than  3ctlonl9, 
that  which  prevails  at  present.  jHV, 

Arithmetic  is  well  taught  in  the  junior  division  ; the  proficiency  of  the  M'-CUniock. 
seniors  is  passable.  The  pupils  usually  know  the  tables  very  fairly,  but  Donegal, 
their  acquaintance  with  notation  and  numeration,  the  latter  especially, 
is  much  below  the  standard  required  by  the  programme.  The  manner  8 
in  which  the  exercises  are  worked  might  also  be  considerably  improved ; 
neatness,  ruled  lines,  and  well  made  figures,  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sidered of  that  importance  which  they  really  are.  I am  afraid  the  senior 
classes  are  taught  too  largely  to  solve  the  questions  according  to  rules, 
which  they  are  prone  to  misapply,  and  not  from  principle.  Mental 
calculation  is  receiving  more  attention  than  formerly.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  classes  are  seldom  properly  prepared  for  the  questions  in  com- 
pound addition,  which  are  given  at  the  results  examination  to  test  their 
quickness  and  accuracy  in  computation. 

The  infants  are  asked  to  spell  words  taken  from  the  lessons  they  are  Spelling, 
required  to  read.  This  they  do  satisfactorily.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  classes  spell  the  words  at  the  heads  of  the  lessons  very  well.  In 
some  inferior  schools  phrase-spelling  shows  signs  of  neglect. 

"Writing  from  dictation  exhibits  a considerable  falling  off  when  com- 
pared with  oral  spelling.  The  causes  of  this  have  been  often  pointed 
out — each  phrase  is  read  too  often,  some  pupils  are  allowed  to  lag  be- 
hind the  others,  whereby  unnecessary  noise  and  confusion  arise,  mis- 
spelled words  in  exercises  other  than  dictation  are  passed  over— a 
neglect  which  is  inexcusable ; due  precaution  is  not  taken  to  prevent 
the  pupils  from  seeing  what  those  near  them  are  writing ; the  correction 
of  errore  is  imperfect.  The  test  for  the  sixth  class  m this  subject  is 
much  easier  comparatively  than  it  is  for  the  others.  Even  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  book  there  are  lessons  which  contain  words  as  difficult 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  book. 

In  a few  schools  Grammar  is  extremely  well  taught  to  the  third  Grammar, 
class — the  children  are  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  any 
sentence  which  occurs  in  their  Beading  Book.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
however  this  class  is  not  properly  introduced  to  the  subject.  A part  of 
a lesson  is  taken  and  the  pupils  are  told  or  asked  to  tell  the  part  of 
speech  of  each  word  as  it  occurs  sentence  after  sentence.  This  teaching, 
if  teaching  it  can  be  called,  presents  no  regular  system  of  instruction,  no 
progressive  advance  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult.  Mere  guess-work  on 
the  day  of  examination  is  the  result.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a 
child  when  being  examined  to  hurry  along  line  after  line,  assigning  to 
each  word  a part  of  speech  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  but  more 
often  wrong  than  right.  As  to  the  fourth  class,  in  which  failures  are 
very  frequent,  even  intelligent  teachers  sometimes  commit  the  error  of 
not  confining  themselves  to  the  course  laid  down  in  the  programme.  A 
pupil,  who  perhaps  is  only  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  parts  of 
speech,  is  immediately  on  his  promotion  from  third  class  set  to  Syn- 
tactical Parsing.  Bewildered  by  the  technicalities  to  which  he  is 
introduced  without  due  preparation,  he  often  passes  the  year  in  fourth 
class  without  making  any  real  progress  in  the  subject.  Children  taught 
in  this  manner  are  prepared  to  parse  every  word  in  syntactical  form 
misapplying  the  technical  terms  in  such  a way  as  to  show  that  they  have 
no  intelligent  grasp  of  the  matter,  but  generally  fail  to  answer  such 
simple  questions  as — What  gender  is  ‘ Joseph  ’ 1 What  case  is  ‘ them’? 
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Appendix!!,  What  degree  of  comparison  is  ‘ elder ' 1 The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are 
fUportT  on  always  examined  on  paper.  A marked  improvement  has  taken  place 
Sute  of  in  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises  are  worked  as  to  neatness  and 
Schools.  correctness  of  spelling,  but  I cannot  report  much  progress  in  the  acquaint- 
"jvfr.  ance  of  the  pupils  with  the  subject.  The  text-book,  which  should  form 
M (Unlock,  part  of  the  daily  home  lesson,  is  little  known.  There  is  only  one  school 
Donegal,  in  the  district  in  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  class  children  are  able  to 
— . quote  every  rule  and  note  to  rule  of  syntax  exemplified  in  the  sentences 
fcwograp  7-  gej.  £or  pargfug  a£  the  Results  Examination.  If  derivations  were  ex- 
punged from  the  programme  the  time  devoted  to  their  study  could 
be  more  usefully  employed. 

Geography  though  still  backward  is  slowly  improving.  Nearly  all  the 
schools  are  well  supplied  with  maps,  but  the  teachers  depend  too  much 
on  text-books.  A pupil  who  can  readily  name  the  six  largest  towns  in 
county  Antrim,  or  describe  in  the  words  of  the  book  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  of  Kerry  will  often  fail  to  give  a correct  reply  to  suoh 
questions  as,  what  maritime  connty  lies  north  of  county  Dublin  ? 
What  river  runs  down  through  county  Kilkenny  and  flows  into  the 
Barrow  1 The  rule  allowing  the  map  of  the  county  to  be  substituted 
for  the  map  of  Ireland  in  fourth  class  is  a good  one,  but  the  teachers 
prefer  to  keep  to  the  map  of  the  country.  The  fourth  and  first  stage  of 
fifth  classes  usually  receive  their  map-lessons  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  both  are  learning  the  same  map  it  is  lass  difficult  to  keep  them 
usefully  employed.  Besides  this  plan  gives  class  V1  two  years  at  the 
map  of  Ireland  instead  of  one.  In  my  last  round  of  inspection  I do  not 
recollect  an  instance  in  which  the  map  of  the  county  was  selected. 

The  maps  on  which  all  classes  above  the  third  are  examined,  should 
be  blank,  and  it  would  produce  much  move  effective  map-teaching  if 
each  inspector  was  furnished  with  a small  portfolio  containing  blank 
maps  of  at  least  the  World,  Ireland,  and  Europe,  for  use  on  the  exami- 
nation day. 

Agtiouliure.  Agriculture  is  receiving  more  attention  than  it  did  some  years  ago. 

In  nearly  all  mixed  schools  in  charge  of  male  teachers  the  girls  are 
taught  this  subject.  It  does  not  appear  attractive  to  the  pupils,  but  the 
high  fee  attached,  induces  the  mors  active  teachers  to  try  to  secure  as 
many  passes  in  it  as  possible.  Several  causes  conspire  to  keep  the  pro- 
ficiency low: — the  elder  teachers  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  text- 
book; the  subject,  except  in  the  hands  of  a very  intelligent  man, 
possesses  little  interest  for  the  children.  In  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  district,  the  pupils  have  never  seen  many  of  the  plants,  and  some  of 
the  implements  of  husbandry  described.  A child  who  has  never  seen 
Italian  rye-grass  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  habits  of  the  plant,  or 
to  understand  its  mode  of  cultivation.  A child  who  has  never  seen  a 
plough,  can  have  but  a very  vague  idea  of  how  lea-land  is  prepared  for 
oats.  There  are  considerable  tracts  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  only  cultivated  orops  raised  are  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  oats,  with 
an  occasional  patch  of  turnips  or  barley,  and  the  permanent  grasses  are 
the  only  ones  known.  In  such  places  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  is — 
first  year-,  potatoes ; second  year,  oats  ; worse  still,  potatoes  are  some- 
times grown  in  the  same  ground  year  after  year. 

Imlustrlil  The  conviction  has  long  been  growing  that  book-learning,  pure  and 
Education.  simple,  embraces  lint  a portion  of  what  should  be  included  in  the  word 
“ education."  It  is  now  fully  recognised  that  means  for  the  develop- 
ment “ of  those  particular  facilities  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  industrial  life,  the  faculty  of  accurate  work,  the  faculty  of  dealing 
with  things  instead  of  words,”  should  occupy  a prominent  place  in  any 
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scheme  of  public  instruction,  and  if  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  AppendUB. 
were  supported  by  adequate  local  aid,  much  could  be  done  in  this  R,p^70u 
direction.  Local  aid,  however,  is  wanting,  as  the  people  are  mostly  very  State  of 
poor.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  Agriculture.  Along  Sch°o1*- 
the  sea-coast  many  subsist  by  fishing.  To  the  west  of  the  town  of  ~Mt. 
Donegal,  needlework  is  an  important  cottage  industry.  These  three  M'Cliniock. 
sources  of  employment  deserve  public  encouragement.  The  Board  of  Donegal. 
National  Education  promotes  the  dissemination  of  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Agriculture,  by  awarding  a very  liberal  fee  for  a pass  in 
the  subject.  Principles  alone,  as  a rule,  can  be  taught.  There  are  only 
two  school-farms,  and  one  school-garden  in  the  district.  But  the 
inculcation  of  scientific  principles  is  a great  deal.  The  boys  who  are 
now  at  school  will  he  the  next  generation  of  farmox-s,  and  then  we  may 
look  for  the  fruits  of  the  present  expenditure.  Sewing  and  knitting, 
within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  programme  before  tbe  recent  revision, 
have  been  very  fairly  taught.  Cutting-out  has  not  received  much 
attention — the  girh  being  rarely  able  to  cut  out  any  article  of  dress  of  a 
more  complicated  character  than  a fancy  apron.  Now  that  ull  the  girls 
in  the  second  and  higher  classes  must  devote  an  horn-  each  day  to  needle- 
work, it  is  plain  that  their  sewing  can  no  longer  be  confined  chiefly,  as 
heretofore,  to  hemming,  stitching,  top-sewing,  and  working  button- 
holes on  strips  of  calico.  The  question  then  arises,  where  is  the  matei’ial 
to  come  from  on  which  these  girls  are  to  work?  There  is  no  prospect  of 
local  aid  being  generally  given,  and  very  few  pupils  bring  material 
intended  for  sale  to  the  school.  I have  called,  where  opportunity  offered, 
the  teachere’  attention  to  the  desirability  of  their  trying  to  induce  the 
parents  to  send  articles  of  clothing  to  the  school — garments  to  be 
mended,  stockings  to  be  darned,  &c.,  also  cloth  for  making  such  plain 
articles  of  dress  or  underclothing  as  the  family  may  require.  As  most 
of  the  female  pupils  have  brothers  and  sisters  a large  supply  could,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  derived  from  this  source.  The  teachers  say  that  the 
parents  are  unwilling  to  send  old  clothes  to  be  mended,  and  that  they 
prefer  to  have  new  garments  made  by  a dressmaker.  My  reply  to  this 
is,  that  the  teachers  should  try  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  parents 
in  the  first  case,  and  that  if  the  parents  find  that  they  can  get  plain 
garments  well  made  in  the  school,  they  will  be  ready  enough  to  send 
material,  seeing  that  they  will  get  the  work  done  for  nothing.  In 
schools  where  the  mistx-ess  has  a taste  for  industrial  work,  I find  that 
the  senior  girls  almost  invariably  bring  material  with  them  for  making 
into  useful  or  ornamental  ax-ticles  for  their  own  homes.  Cutting-out  is 
a subject  of  which  I am  afraid  the  bulk  of  the  female  teachers  do  not 
know  enough  to  ensure  that  dresses  made  under  their  superintendence 
shall  fit  well.  The  examination  test  should  be  made  much  more  difficult 
than  it  is  at  present. 

A large  number  of  persons  along  the  coast  live  wholly  or  partly  by 
fishing.  The  principal  stations  are  Inver,  Killybegs,  and  Teelin.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  fish  to  market,  this  industry  has  not 
been  very  remunerative.  There  is  the  prospect  now,  however,  of  a rail- 
way being  constructed  at  an  early  date  at  Killybegs.  Fish-curing  is 
already  earned  on  to  a limited  extent,  and  if  the  railway  is  made  fishing 
and  fish-curing  would  receive  a strong  impetus,  and  deserve  public 
support. 

The  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  are  — music  (Hullah’s  Expand 
system),  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry  and  mensuration,  physical 
geography  and  drawing.  The  general  proficiency  in  music  is  passable. 
Bookkeeping  has  improved  considerably — the  sets  are  usually  written 
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Appendix*  out  jn  the  pupil’s  best  hand,  and  the  questions  given  on  the  prescribed 
Report*  on  portions  of  the  book  are  answered  fairly  well.  The  course  of  instruc- 
State  of  tion  in  algebra  seldom  extends  beyond  the  first  year’s  programme — the 
School*.  proficiency  is  fair.  The  presentations  in  physical  geography  and 

Mr.  geometry,  and  mensuration  are  very  few.  Drawing  is  taught  in  six  or 

M'CUntoek  seven  schools.  The  teachers  appear  to  have  little  taste  for  it,  and  only 
Donegal,  a very  small  number  of  pupils  succeed  in  passing  the  required  test. 
This  subject,  if  not  properly  taught,  might  as  well  not  be  taught  at  all, 
it  is  therefore  rightly  laid  down  that  “ the  proficiency  must  in  all  cases 
be  satisfactory  to  entitle  the  pupil  to  a pass."  In  view,  of  the  exten- 
sion of  technical  education  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  known.  If  it  formed  part  of  the  obligatory  course  in  the 
Training  Colleges,  an  acquaintance  with  it  would  soon  be  more  widely 
diffused. 


Kinder- 

EUiidcncai, 


Kindergarten  lias  not  yet  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  schools — 
there  are  only  one  infant  school  and  one  regularly  organized  infant 
department  in  the  whole  district. 

Only  one  residence  has  been  built  under  the  Residences  Act. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  M'Clintock. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


Mr,  Mr.  Gordon,  m.a. 

Gordon « 

Belfast.  Belfast,  8th  March,  1890. 

Gektlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners the  following  General  Report  on  the  schools  in  my  district 
during  the  last  two  years. 

School*.  In  May,  1888,  a very  necessary  reduction  was  made  in  the  number 
of  schools  over  which  I had  charge.  Whec  my  last  General  Report  was 
■written  in  March  of  that  year,  there  were  128  schools  in  the  district — 
1 24  day  schools  and  4 evening.  By  tire  readjustment  of  the  Belfast  dis 
tricts,  I lost  23  town  and  7 rural  schools,  9 rural  schools  being  added  from 
adjoining  districts,  leaving  a total  of  64  town  and  44  rural  schools. 
Within  the  last  two  years  6 new  schools  have  been  added — 4 in  Bel- 
fast and  2 in  the  country — so  that  at  present  date  this  district  contains 
114  schools — 68  town  schools  and  46  rural — all  of  which,  except  2 even- 
ing schools,  are  in  operation.  To  this  total  2 building  cases,  vested  in 
trustees,  may  be  added.  These  schools  may  be  thus  classed; — 3 Model 
school  departments,  1 Convent  sohool,  1 Poor  Law  Union  school  with  two 
departments,  106  ordinary  day  schools,  and  3 evening  sohools.  The 
average  daily  attendance  at  these  schools  for  the  past  year  was  11,811. 
Of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  11,767  were  presented  at  the  Results 
examinations. 

Pnpil*  It  may  be  desirable  to  set  forth  in  tabular  form  the  number's  examined 
•xamine  jn  at  gt^d  periods  within  the  last  five- years — that  is,  for  the 
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years  1884,  1887,  and  1889,  the  three  years  for  which  I have  been  Appendix b 


It  is  thus  seen  that  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  percentage 
presented  in  the  senior  classes ; for,  although  the  totals  examined  in  1884 
and  1889,  respectively,  are  almost  identical,  the  increase  in  the  senior 
classes  amounts  to  620— an  advance  of  4-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  numbers, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  senior  classes.  This  statement  has 
reference  merely  to  the  number  examined,  but  I would  venture  to 
add,  though  I have  not  the  statistics  before  me,  Chat  the  percentage  of 
pupils  who  passed  creditably  in  1889  is  probably  higher  than  in  any 
former  year.  Again,  comparing  1884  with  1889,  it  will  be  observed 
that  though  the  percentages  of  pupils  presented  for  examination  in  the 
junior  classes  in  1889  has  decreased,  there  is  a slight  increase  in  the 
infant  class.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  opening  of  several 
largely  attended  infant  schools  in  the  city  within  the  last  live  years  in 
localities  where  no  senior  schools  are  in  connexion  with  them.  Taking 
this  into  account,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  infant  class  is  just 
what  was  to  be  expected. 

The  tendency  in  this  district  is  to  organize  the  large  schools  on  the  Large 
basis  of  a senior  mixed  school  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  over  eight  years 
of  age,  with  an  adjoining  infant  school.  So  marked  has  this  tendency 
been  of  late  years  among  the  Protestant  denominations  that  in  only  two 
cases  have  separate  schools  for  girls  been  opened  by  any  Protestant 
manager  in  my  district  since  I came  to  Belfast,  and  in  one  of  these  cases 
the  girls’  school  was  combined,  some  years  ago,  with  the  adjoining  boys’ 
school  as  a mixed  school.  This  arrangement  seems  to  work  satisfac- 
torily, many  of  the  best  schools  in  Belfust  and  neighbourhood  being  of 
this  character,  several  of  them  having  stood  first  in  competition  for 
Carlisle  and  Blake  premiums. 

The  infant  schools  recently  opened  in  separate  buildings  and  not  con-  Infant 
nected  with  any  senior'  school  are  nearly  all  located  in  the  midst  of  a Spools, 
poor  surrounding  poprdation,  and  have  been  the  means  of  attracting  a 
large  attendance  of  young  children  who  had  never  previously  gone  to 
any  school.  They  are  doing  a good  work  in  acting  as  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Most  of  their  pupils,  when  too  old  to  remain  at  an 
infant  school,  help  to  swell  the  attendance  at  neighbouring  schools  for 
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AptaiSixB.  older  pupils.  Speaking  generally  of  tlie  infant  scliools  in  this  district, 
r«  oita  on  I have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their  undoubted  popu- 
Stnto'of  larity,  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  to  the 
Schools.  important  part  they  play  in  making  the  initiatory  stage  of  school  life 
Hfr  pleasant  and  attractive. 

Gordon.  The  classification  of  the  principal  teachers  is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
Belfast,  subjoined  table  ; — 


that  is,  47  per  cent,  are  in  first  class,  36  per  cent,  in  second,  tod  only 
17  per  cent. — most  of  them  in  charge  of  rural  schools — in  third  class. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  teachers  here. 
Of  the  65  schools  under  male  principal  teachers,  50  are  mixed  schools — 
20  town  schools  tod  30  rural.  Of  the  46  schools  under  female  prin- 
cipals, 15  are  separate  schools  for  girls,  12  are  mixed  schools — 3 town 
tod  9 rural — the  remainder  are  infant  schools. 

Besides  these  111  principal  teachers,  182  assistants  are  employed  in 
this  district  at  present — 44  males  and  138  females — all  except  10  being 
in  town  schools.  Several  of  these  assistants  are  highly  classed,  some  of 
them  holding  first  class  certificates.  Few  male  assistants  are  employed 
in  the  large  mixed  schools. 

The  teachers  here  as  a body,  principals  and  assistants,  are  a respect- 
able and  respected  class  of  public  servants.  They  are  faithful  and 
zealouB  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; their  social  status,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  is  fully  recognised,  and  their  influence  for  good  is  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  general  community. 

In  the  large  schools  the  Time  Tables  are  in  most  cases  judiciously 
arranged  and  carefully  adhered  to.  One  might  sometimes  wish  that 
fewer  extra  subjects  were  attempted,  and  that  more  time  were,  in  con- 
sequence, given  to  the  perfecting  of  the  ordinary  subjects.  But  it  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  interfere  with  arrangements  which  are  protected  by 
the  Commissioners’  rules.  It  is  obviously  the  inspector's  duty,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  any  defects  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  the  extras  being 
in  most  cases  of  subsidiary  importance. 

The  rural  schools,  with  a few  honourable  exceptions,  indicated  in  my 
last  report,  are  less  satisfactory  than  the  town  schools.  The  pupils,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  farming  class,  are  very  irregular  in  attendance ; some 
of  the  teachers  are  poorly  qualified  and  deficient  in  skill,  a few 
are  wanting  in  energy  and  zeal,  and  most  of  them  are  poorly  remune- 
rated. Still  I think  that  on  the  whole  there  is  some  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  most  of  these  schools  since  my  last  report  was  written — 
not  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  for  the  daily  attendance  is  not,  increasing 
—but  as  regards  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  teachers  to  secure  higher 
results,  and  to  deserve  the  inspector’s  approval  for  more  satisfactory 
work.  In  these  schools  extra  subjects  are  not  so  common  as  in  the 
town  schools.  Agriculture  is  well  taught  in  a few  schools,  but  in  too 
many  cases  the  answering,  especially  in  fourth  class,  is  very  poor. 
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The  great  variety  of  extra  subjects  included  in  the  school  programme,  JpptndizB- 
and  tlie  option  allowed  to  each  teacher  to  make  his  own  selection,  pro-  R^po-tj  on 
vidcd  he  holds  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  them,  have  the  effect  State  of 
of  causing  much  want  of  uniformity  in  the  subjects  taught.  This,  to  Spools, 
some  extent,  cannot  be  avoided;  but  when  one  reflects  that  a vast  Mr. 
majority  of  the  pupils  taught  in  our  National  schools  go  out  into  the  Cordon. 
world  without  having  acquired  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  Belfast, 
laws  of  nature,  including  such  elementary  knowledge  of  hygiene  as  E)£t~— 
would  have  prevented  the  recent  shocking  occurrence  at  Newcastle-on-  Subjects. 
Fergus,  whereby  two  young  men  not  long  left  school,  and  the  father  of 
one  of  them,  were  suffocated  by  heating  an  unventilated  bed-room  with 
lighted  coals  placed  on  an  iron  plate,  one  cannot  help  deploring  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  our  schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  natural 
science  to  all  the  senior  classes  as  a compulsory  subject.  Hygiene  is  no 
doubt  included  in  the  long  list  of  extras,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  any  school  in  this  district,  where  the  conditions  are  at  least 
as  favourable  as  in  any  district  in  the  country.  But  even  if  it 
were  introduced,  it  would  not,  as  an  optional  or  extra  subject,  cover 
much  ground.  To  make  hygiene  effective  for  good,  it  should  be  taught  to 
all  pupils  above  fourth  class,  not  perhaps  as  an  ordinary  pass  subject,  but 
at  least  as  a “ class  ” subject  in  the  sense  of  the  Hbiglish  code.  Hygiene 
alone,  however,  would  not  include  all  that  I mean  by  natural  science. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  the  general  proficieucy,  to  which  I have  General 
referred  in  a former  part  of  this  report,  has  more  immediate  reference  Pn’Hdeiejr. 
to  the  present  condition  of  writing,  speiliug,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  a 
somewhat  modified  degree  to  geography.  If  letter  writing  were  more 
carefully  taught,  notation  and  mental  calculations  made  equally  important 
with  ordinary  slate  arithmetic,  and  home  lessons  in  geography  connected 
more  directly  with  the  maps,  there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
these  subjects.  But  I am  still  more  or  less  disappointed  with  the 
proficiency  attained  in  grammar  and  reading.  I have  referred  to  this 
in  former  reports.  Of  late  I have  made  a more  persistent,  and  to  some 
extent,  a successful  effort  to  remedy  defects  in  these  subjects.  An 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  general  scope  of  the  passage  read, 
including  the  meaning  of  words  not  in  use  within  the  range  of 
their  limited  vocabulary,  would  do  much  to  save  many  pupils  under 
examination  from  getting  utterly  lost  in  their  futile  efforts  to  connect 
the  verb  with  its  nominative,  to  distinguish  between  the  past  tense  and 
the  past  participle,  and  to  point  out  the  object  when  it  is  removed  to 
some  distance  from  the  verb  that  governs  it.  1 have,  for  a length  of 
time,  when  I have  the  help  of  an  assistant,  retained  the  reading  and 
grammar  as  part  of  my  examination ; and  I believe  I have  to  some 
extent  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  teachers  in  attaching  more  import- 
ance than  formerly  to  the  “ explanation  " of  the  reading  lesson ; and  T 
hope  in  this  way  to  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  not  only  more  effect- 
tive,  but  more  interesting  and  more  useful,  as  a reflox  aid  in  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  the  subject  matter. 

As  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  effective  industrial  train-  Industrial 
ing,  and  as  the  Commissioners  have  recently  modified  their  regulations  'Training, 
so  as  to  give  more  prominence  to  needlework,  I need  not  enter  into  this 
matter  further  than  to  observe  that  I have  noticed  a marked  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  since  an  hour  a day  has  been  devoted  to  it.  In 
most  schools  here,  both  female  and  mixed,  the  instruction  in  needlework 
now  includes  the  making  of  underclothing  and  knitting  of  various  useful 
kinds,  in  addition  to  the  mere  hemming,  stitching,  top-sewing.  <kc.,  which 
the  programme  requires.  But  nothing  in  the  form  of  industrial  training 
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jpjwutixB.  for  boys  has  yet  been  introduced.  Handicraft,  though  recognised  as  an 
Report*  on  extra  subject,  has  not  yet  been  started,  though  some  of  my  teachers 
State  of  were  candidates  at  last  examination  for  certificates  of  competency  to 
Schools  enable  them  to  give  instruction  in  it.  Kindergarten  occupations  are 

Mr.  now  taught  in  five  schools,  and,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  are  much 

Oordon.  appreciated. 

Belfast.  Drawing,  which  is  an  important  element  in  technical  education  and 
Drawing,  training,  is  extensively  taught  in  the  Belfast  schools,  and  is,  I conceive. 
Extra  improving  from  year  to  year. 

Subjects.  In  addition  to  Vocal  Musio,  which  is  taught  in  almost  every  school  in 
the  city,  the  other  extras  found  here  are  Algebra  and  Geometry  taught 
fairly  in  several  schools,  and  Latin,  French,  Chemistry,  Trigonometry, 
Physical  Geography,  Domestic  Economy,  Sewing  Machine  and  Dress- 
making, and  Instrumental  Music,  confined  to  a very  few  schools. 
Hygiene,  as  I have  already  stated,  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Discipline.  I have  always  been  anxious  to  see  good  discipline  established,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  respect  my  schools  now  stand  as  high  as  an 
inspector  has  any  right  to  expect.  The  principal  teachers  of  the  large 
schools,  male  and  female,  realize  fully  tho  necessity  of  securing  good 
order  and  discipline,  and  in  my  round  of  incidental  visits  T never  fail  to 
take  note  of  the  general  tone  of  the  schools,  the  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  manner-  in  which  tlris  is 
brought  about.  In  this  matter  I am  persuaded  there  is  as  much  im- 
provement within  the  last  few  years  as  in  the  general  state  of  the 
schools.  As  instances  of  excellent  discipline  under  what  might  be  con- 
sidered adverse  circumstances,  I might  point  to  Campbell’s-row  National 
school  and  to  several  of  the  infant  schools  recently  opened  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Oampbell’s-row  National  school  has  a daily 
average  attendance  of  about  300  pupils,  all  half-timers  ; it  is  taught  by 
female  teachers  without  the  aid  of  monitors,  and  the  attendance  is 
entirely  drawn  from  the  poorest  part  of  the  population.  When  one 
enters  the  school  room  one  is  struck  with  the  excellent  order  and  dis- 
cipline which  prevails — no  restlessness,  no  unnecessary  noise  or  disorder 
of  any  kind ; each  teacher  in  charge  of  a class,  and  eaoh  class  under 
complete  control.  In  naming  OampbeU's-row  National  school,  I do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  not  several  other  schools  in  my 
district  equally  deserving  of  honourable  mention  as  regards  discipline,  but 
I rather  desire  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  have  still  much 
to  learn  and  much  to  undo,  that  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with  themselves 
and  with  their  methods,  and  not  with  the  pupils  which  are  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

Phj;iical  Whilst  ready  to  accord  to  the  teachers  in  the  town  schools — principals 
inTowif  anc*  ass*8tants — all  credit  for  painstaking,  effective  work  inside  the 

Schools  schoolroom,  I regret  that  I cannot  .speak  in  terms  so  complimentary  of 

defective . their  attention  to  physical  training,  including  bodily  exercise  and  the 
care  of  health.  The  pupils  of  our  rural  schools  Eve  in  more  favourable 
surroundings.  They  have  then-  daffy  journey  to  and  from  school,  the 
pubHc  road  for  a playground,  and  the  invigorating  country  air  all  the 
year  round.  But  it  is  far  different  with  the  young  brought  up  in  towns. 
Here  in  Belfast  we  are  able  to  boast  of  many  excellent,  well-appointed 
schoolhouses,  but  the  uncovered  schoolroom  or  playground,  if  there  be 
such  a thing  at  all,  is  usually  of  the  most  wretched  description — a small 
yard,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  room  for  out-offices  ; if  somewhat 
larger,  which  it  seldom  is,  covered  with  rough  gravel,  unpleasant  to 
walk  on,  and  in  rainy  weather  variegated  with  pools  of  water.  This 
is  the  general  state  of  the  case,  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  children 
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cannot  be  allowed  to  play  in  the  streets,  and  they  have  no  place  for  re-  Jpp‘>»UxB. 
creation,  elsewhere.  Heuco  it  results  that  in  many  of  the  large  schools  n8p0tlg  oa 
there  is  a continuous  grind  at  lessons  from  10  o'clock  till  3,  or  from  9.30  State  of 
to  3.30  or  4,  where  a number  of  extra  subjects  are  taught.  In  some  School^ 
Cases  the  work  is  broken  up  for  half  an  hour-,  when  most  of  the  children 
rush  home  for  dinner  or  lunch,  and  rush  back  to  school  so  as  to  be  in  Gordon. 
time  for  the  next  lesson.  But  there  is  no  attempt  at  physical  training  Belfast, 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  small  playground  might  bo  made  to 
serve  for  that  purpose — no  horizontal  bars,  no  swings,  no  arrangements 
of  any  kind  for  gymnastic  exercises— no  drill,  even,  which  might  serve 
a good  purpose  if  judiciously  introduced.  Of  course  the  teachers  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  want  of  suitable  playgrounds,  nor  are  the  managers, 
perhaps,  in  most  cases,  for  the  high  ground  rent  charged  would  make 
them  an  expensive  luxury  within  city  bounds  ; but  if  the  teachers  could 
be  made  to  realize  their  duty  fully  as  educators  they  might  make  more 
of  what  they  have.  Many  of  the  playgrounds,  if  kept  in  a proper  state, 
might  serve  for  drill,  and  surely  much  might  be  done  inside  the  school- 
room to  prevent  or  correct  a slovenly,  ungainly  gait,  high  shoulders,  or 
slouching  stoop,  by  insisting  upon  an  erect,  well  “ set  up  ” posture  when 
standing  in  drafts  and  when  making  the  periodic  changes.  Besides,  X 
see  nc  reason  why  the  schoolroom  should  not  be  used  for  school  drill  and 
suitable  gymnastic  exercises. 

At  present  date  there  are  189  monitors  in  the  district.  Of  these  Monitors, 
about  30  will  present  themselves  for  final  examination  in  July,  and  if 
they  pass  satisfactorily,  which,  judging  by  past  experience,  almost  all  of 
them  are  likely  to  do,  they  will  be  qualified  to  seek  employment  as 
teachers.  The  male  monitors,  being  much  in  the  minority,  readily  find 
employment  as  assistants  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified,  but  many  of  the 
females  are  thrown  idle  as  soon  as  their  period  of  service  as  monitors 
expire,  and  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  employ- 
ment as  teachers.  The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  monitors 
when  their  time  expires  will,  I trust,  cause  managers  to  be  less  persistent 
in  their  claims  in  future,  and  will  thus  to  some  extent  reduce  the  surplus 
supply. 

There  is  now  less  difficulty  than  formerly  in  finding  candidates  for  Training. ' 
training.  It  is  a wise  regulation  which  now  requires  a teacher  to  be 
trained  as  one  condition  of  being  a candidate  for  first  class. 

As  I hold  the  position  of  local  manager  of  the  Commissioners’  Model  P.0’?*?1 
Schools  here,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  a few  words  as  to  their  present  condi-  S(£0eol_ 
tion.  The  building  was  cleaned  up  and  painted  since  my  last  report 
was  written,  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  overhauled,  and  are  now 
entirely  satisfactory  j and  au  additional  shed  was  erected  in  the  play- 
ground of  the  boys’  school.  I have  applied  for  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  a workshop,  so  that  handicraft  may  be  introduced,  and  I 
hope  that  my  application  wall  be  favourably  entertained.  The  attend- 
ance at  all  the  schools,  but  especially  at  the  boys’,  has  increased  very 
much  within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  general  answering  of  the  pupils 
at  last  results  examination  was  very  satisfactory.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  be  in  a position  to  report  that  these  popular  schools,  so  largely 
attended,  so  prudently  and  judiciously  conducted,  and  so  successfully 
taught,  maintain  their  standing  and  influence  unimpaired  in  the  midst 
of  the  many  excellent  schools  by  which  they  are  now  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  schools  which  some  years  ago  were  not  in  existence. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretaries,  &c.  J • Gordon, 

a 
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Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 


Mr.  Mr.  Dugan,  a.m. 

Lurgan.  Ltirgan,  March,  1890. 

Schools.  This  district,  which  contains  132  day  schools  and  8 evening  schools, 
includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Antrim. 

The  day  schools  comprise  3 Model,  2 Poor  Law  Union,  3 Convent, 
and  124  ordinary  town  and  rural  National  schools.  These  day  schools 
present  accommodation  for  11,000  pupils,  and  have  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  7,600.  It  would  thus  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  there  was 
an  excess  or  a waste  ; but  this  is  not  so.  In  each  school-house  there 
should  he  accommodation,  not  for  the  average  number  in  attendance, 
but  for  the  possible  attendance  of  either  the  average  or  total  number  of 
pupils  on  its  rolls.  I find  that  the  total  average  on  rolls  is  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  number  above  given  for  which  accommodation  is 
afforded. 

A consideration  on  the  general  state  of  a district  naturally  resolves 
itself  under  two  heads : — 1.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  school-houses 
and  school-rooms.  2.  The  character  and  work  of  the  schools  in  them- 
selves. 

Sinte  nml  With  very  few  exceptions  the  school-houses  are  quite  satisfactory  as 

condition  to  building  and  repairs,  properly  furnished  and  provided  with  the  ap- 
tiouLj00  " paratus  and  fittings  suitable  for  the  work  of  instruction.  Tile  space 
md  school-  accommodation  as  defined  above,  allowing  8 square  feet  for  each  child, 
rooms,  js  deficient  in  only  4 out  of  the  entire  number  of  schools.-  In  14 
instances  there  are  no  play-grounds  attached  to  the  houses,  but,  as  these 
occur  in  country  districts,  the  defect  is  not  very  material,  the  adjoining 
roads  and  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  being  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Eight  schools  have  no  out-oflices  for  the  pupils'  use  attached.  In  about 
two-thirds  of  the  remaining,  the  offices  are  kept  in  fail'  or  tolerable 
order ; in  one-third,  poor  or  unsatisfactory.  I am  bound  to  say  that 
more  attention  ought  to  be  given  by  both  managers  and  teachers  to  this 
subject,  involving,  as  it  does,  questions  of  decency,  personal  cleanliness, 
and  hygiene. 

The  interiors  of  the  school  and  class-rooms  are,  as  a rule,  well  kept, 
properly  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and  T am  glad  to  be  abie  to 
state  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  gives  me  satisfaction. 
Nearly  all  are  personally  neat,  clean,  and  comfortably  dressed.  All  who 
attend  regularly  come  to  school  in  the  mornings  not  later  than  10 
o'clock. 

During  the  past  three  years  much  activity  has  prevailed  within  the 
limits  of  my  district — first,  in  the  building  of  new  school-houses  and 
teachers’  residences ; second,  in  the  rebuilding,  altering,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  old  houses. 

New  school-  Of  the  now  houses  five  are  vested  in  trustees,  viz. : — Edenderry,  for 
liousoj.  accommodation  of  500  pupils ; llill-stroet,  for  200  pupils  ; Queen-street, 
for  140  ; Corcraiu,  Boys’,  for  75  ; and  Corerain,  Girls’,  for  75  pupils. 
Four  are  non-vested,  vis. — Dunbar  Memorial,  containing  a spacious 
and  elegantly  fitted  school-room  for  the  accommodation  of  150 John* 
street,  with  perhaps  the  finest  room  in  the  district,  for  260 ; Edgars- 
fown  (2)  for  150  j and  Esky,  the  latest  added  school  in  the  district,  for 
100  pupils. 
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Two  school-houses  have  been  rebuilt  and  altered.  One,  containing  the  AppcndtxB. 
Portadown  Mixed  School  and  Portadown  Infant  (No.  1),  for  the  ac-  Re_ort>  on 
commodation  of  300  pupils,  has  been  altered  at  a cost  of  about  £800,  Suae  of 
locally  contributed,  and  is  now  a handsome  addition  to  the  public  build- 
ings  of  the  town ; the  other,  Edgavstown  No.  1,  was,  up  to  1888,  merely  Mr. 
a small  shed-covered  apartment,  has  been  rebuilt  and  altered  into  a Dugan. 
fine  lofty  school-room  which  can  accommodate  150  pupils.  A grant  Larea"' 
towards  the  erection  of  a large  vested  school-house  at  Aghacoromon,  for  Schnol- 
150  pupils,  has  been  mode  ; but,  owing  to  some  temporary  local  diffi-  houses 
culty,  the  building  has  not  been  yet  commenced.  rebuilt. 

The  erection  of  three  or  four  other  vested  school-houses  is  also  atpre-  Newschool- 
sent  under  immediate  contemplation.  MnUm 

Excluding  the  three  Model  schools,  which  are  under  the  immediate  plated, 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  through  their 
District  Inspector,  and  two  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  which  are 
managed  cx-offtcio  by  the  clerks  of  the  respective  unions,  all  the  schools 
in  the  district,  to  the  number  of  132,  are  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  65  local  managers.  Of  this  body  I give  a classified  return 
in  the  following  table 


With  very  few  exceptions,  all  these  managers  visit  their  schools  fre- 
quently, and  look  after  the  interests  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  All 
are  most  courteous  and  obliging  in  their  official  relations  with  me,  and 
endeavour  to  carry  out  tho  suggestions  which  I may  think  it  my  duty 
to  make. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  131  principal,  and  62  assistant  teachers. 

Of  the  entire  number,  193,  there  are  in  round  numbers,  one-sixth  in  bt0  • 
class  I.,  one-half  in  class  II.,  and  one-third  in  class  III. — the  exact 
numbers  are  32,  91,  and  70,  respectively. 

In  1889  fifteen  male  and  five  female  teachers  were  examined  as  Success  of 
candidates  for  promotion.  Six  took  A1  papers ; five,  A3  papers ; and 
nine,  B papers.  All  save  three  were  successful.  The  average  per-  j„  laus. 
centages  of  marks  to  total  available  obtained  were  G3-3  for  lujiles,  and 
63'2  for  females — the  liighisb  obtained  respectively  being  82' 5 and  68'6. 

I look  upon  these  returns  as  satisfactory  and  indicative  of  close 
application  and  industry  in  study. 

As  a body  the  teachers  of  this  district  form  a most  respectable  class  Goneral 
in  the  community.  They  are  attentive  to  their  duties  as  servants  of  tho teaUieru. 
the  public  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
personally  they  are  esteemed  in  their  respective  localities. 

In  addition  to  the  above  staff  of  teachers  there  are  thirteen  work-  Wotk- 
mistresses,  each  of  whom  gives  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  needle-  mi3tre3-cs- 
work  during  two  hours  daily  to  the  female  pupils  in  the  mixed  school, 
under  a master,  to  which  she  is  appointed. 
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Apptndtxn.  Uy  this  means  the  female  pupils  of  such  schools  are  enabled  to  receive 
Reports  oc  instruction  in  needlework  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have. 

Schools  The  efficiency  of  the  training  and  instruction  of  monitors  appears 
from  the  following  tables.  In  1889  there  were  thirty-four  monitors 
examined,  seventeen  of  tho  third  year  on  “D  ” papers,  and  seventeen 
ua'm’  of  the  fifth  or  final  year  on  “ 0 ” papers  for  classification : — 

Lorgan. 


The  answering  of  these  third  year’s  monitors  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
index  of  the  proficiency  and  instruction  of  the  senior  sixth  class  pupils 
in  tho  schools  of  the  district. 

ofranUa7  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  gives 
evidence  of  distinct  progress.  A similar  remark  applies  to  oral  spelling 
and  writing  from  dictation,  though  in  a less  degree.  I cannot  say 
much,  if  anything,  of  either  progress  or  proficiency  in  grammar  and 
geography. 

II  on  cling  is  taught  in  a mechanical  sort  of  way,  such  as  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  pass  muster  for  a mark  at  the  results  examination ; but 
there  is  no  taste  displayed,  no  life  or  expression  in  the  examination. 
Very  few  can  explain,  even  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  meanings  of 
the  words,  the  force  or  drift  of  expressions  and  sentences  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lessons  read.  This  is  a great  pity,  since  our  lesson  books 
contain  a vast  amount  of  useful  information,  and  the  children,  if  trained 
into  the  habit  of  understanding  what  they  read  in  school,  would  certainly 
continue  the  exercise  of  this  most  desirable  habit  in  after-life. 

Penman-  The  penmanship  is  generally  neat  and  the  letters  fairly  well  formed, 
hut  on  tho  whole  stiff  and  formal.  These  defects  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  copy  lines  in  prevalent  use.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  for  an  export 
penman  to  copy  these  lines,  currents  calamo,  with  any  celerity. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  in  the  greater  number  of  schools,  is  very  fairly  taught. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  work  correctly  at  least  four  out 
of  the  six  questions  set  on  the  examination  cards.  These  questions  tire 
not  too  difficult  for  the  proficiency  which  each  class  respectively  ought 
to  possess.  The  most;  difficult  of  tho  sots,  those  for  second  and  higher 
stages  of  sixth  class  aro  much  more  easy  than  those  set  for  some  junior 
competitive  examinations,  notably,  those  for  naval  cadetships,  where 
the  maximum  age  is  only  fourteen  and  a half  years. 

Dictation.  Dictation. — Spelling  and  writing  from  dictation  much'  improved, 

showing  a very  respectable  degree  of  proficiency.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  permit  the  examiner  to  select  the  dictation  exercise — say,  for  sixth 
ejass,  from  the  pages  of  some  standard  magazine  or  book  of  travel. 
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Grammar. — This  subject  is,  on  the  whole,  very  weak ; poorly  learned,  Appendix d 
and  I may  add  poorly  taught.  The  parents  discountenance  such  in-  Reports' on 
Stmction — probably  because  its  advantages  arc  too  remote  arid  beyond  State  of 
their  educational  horizon,  yet  there  arc  few  subjects  in  an  ordinary Seho°is- 
school  which  afford  bettor  mental  training  than  the  analysis  und  parsing  Mr. 

of  sentences  -the  finding  out  of  the  structure  and  connexions  of  the  Dugan. 
fabric  and  web  which  clothe  our  thoughts  and  reasonings.  I.urgnn. 

Geography  indicates  improvement.  Our  elementary  text-books  are  Grammar, 
somewhat  bald  and  dry  and  too  full  of  mere  names  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  They  should  contain  less  of  names  and  more  aco»caP  y- 
description  of  the  physical  features  and  productions  of  each  country, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Longman’s  J unior  School  Geography. 

Iu  those  days  of  travel — colonisation  and  revealings  of  hitherto  un- 
known peoples  and  regions,  one  would  expect  the  development  of  a 
keen  anil  widespread  interest  in  Geography. 

Industrial  instruction  proper  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  Industrial 
schools  of  the  district.  The  large-minded  views  and  thoughtfulness  lnslrui:t*01,‘ 
iu  reference  to  the  extension  of  female  industrial  work  in  Ireland, 
set  forth  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  circular,  dated  27th  March,  1889, 
have  not  had  response  within  this  district.  The  fact  is  that  the  district 
is  iu  itself  one  huge  industrial  establishment  for  work  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  textile  fabrics,  and  there  is  neither  room  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  the  intervention  of  other  industrial  work.  I mention  this 
more  especially  becauso  of  its  influence  over  the  elementary  education  of 
the  people.  The  several  industries  aro : — 1.  Weaving,  which  is  either  by 
power-loom  or  hand- loom,  the  former  centred  in  the  town  factories  such 
as  those  iu  Lurgun,  Portadown,  and  Baubridge — the  latter  distributed 
over  the  whole  country  either  in  groups  forming  villages  like  Warings- 
town  and  Dollingstown,  or  in  separate  houses  along  the  roads  and 
by-ways.  I should  say  that  at  least  one  or  more  hand-looms  for  the 
weaving  of  damasks  and  cambrics  are  to  be  found  in  four-fifths  of  the 
country  houses.  The  more  grown  girls,  snch  as  otherwise  might  be  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  at  school,  are  employed  in  these  factories — the 
younger  ones,  even  from  tho  ages  of  seven  and  eight  years,  are  frequently 
kept  at  home,  where  there  are  hand-looms  for  the  purposes  of  what  is 
termed  winding  and  reeling  tho  yarn.  2.  The  spinning  factories,  where  a 
large  number  of  girls  are  employed  in  the  various  operations  necessary 
for  flax  spinning — these  are  either  half  or  whole  timers  at  work. 

3 Stitching  and  hemming  factories. — This  third  class  of  industrial 
establishments  is  very  widely  distributed,  tho  larger  ones  iu  the  towns, 
the  smaller  ones  throughout  tho  country,  and  the  operations  engage 
the  largest  number  of  children  of  a school-going  age.  Tho  handker- 
chiefs are  either  simply  hemmed  by  sewing-machines,  or  are,  whet 
is  termed,  hem-stitched.  For  this  latter,  threads  must  ba  drawn, 
and  this  drawing  is  performed  by  children  even  of  a very  tender 
age;  these  children  are  paid  by  the  dozen  and  sometimes  toil  from 
morning  uutil  night  without  airy  school-time,  earning  a miserable 
pittance.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  parents  allow  them  to  go  to  school 
and  require  thorn  to  work  only  in  the  mornings  and  evenings — -hence 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  preparation  of  home  lessons.  Tho 
payment  is  at  the  rate  of  1 d.  to  \^d.  a dozen,  and  by  hard  work  of 
weary  little  fingers  and  aching  eyes,  a child  will  finish  six  dozen  or  so 
in  the  day.  Top-sewing  is  another  operation  connected  with  the  hem- 
stitching of  handkerchiefs  which  gives  occupation  to  a large  number  of 
children.  Hem-folding  is  performed  by  more  grown  girls.  The  fourth 
aud  last  industry  is  the  finishing  and  making  uu.  This  however  gives 
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JppendixB.  employment  to  women  and  to  the  older  girls,  and  does  not  affect 
ReportTon  directly  the  school-going  population. 

State  of  I have  entered  upon  this  description  merely  as  bearing  upon  the 
f-chooli.  drawbacks  to  education  in  the  district,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
Ur.  perceived  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  cany  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Dugan,  circular  of  the  27th  March,  1889.  The  grown  girls  of  the  sixth 
Lurgan.  classes  will  hardly  turn  to  any  industrial  work  in  the  schools,  they  will 
either  go  to  the  factories  or  got  home  employment  at  one  or  more  of  the 
many  industries  connected  with  the  great  textile  manufactures  of  the 
district.  Further  training  and  a judicious  enforcement  of  the  rule  will, 
however,  I trust,  develop  a different  state  of  things. 

Agriculture  Agriculture. — This  most  important  subject  is  taught  in  all  the  schools 

conducted  by  male  teachers,  to  the  boys  in  Fourth  and  higher  classes, 
and  in  many  instances  to  the  girls  of  same  classes. 

The  marks  awarded  at  the  ltesults  examinations  and  the  proficiency 
apparently  obtained  in  this  subject  do  not,  it  is  true,  exhibit  high 
returns ; but  this  is  no  sound  indication  of  the  worth  of  the  instruction 
given,  or  of  the  information  obtained.  The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is 
a difficult  one  to  “ make  up,”  from  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  itself, 
i.e.,  it  is  a difficult  one  from  which  pupils  can  make  up  answers  so  as  to 
tell  well  at  examinations,  but  that  it  is  useless  for  the  real  end  in  view, 
as  some  porsous  assert,  is  an  opinion  from  which  I entirely  dissent. 
The  children  who  receive  instruction  in  this  work  from  their  teacher's, 
who  read  it  in  school  and  at  home  are  the  sous  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
large  and  small,  who  in  a few  years  after  will  bo  either  assisting  their 
lathers  aud  brothers  in  farming,  or  in  keeping  farms  of  their  own.  Hore 
they  will  have  the  workshops  in  which  they  may  test  and  put  into 
practice  their'  theoretical  knowledge.  Surely  it  is  not  probable,  and 
c‘  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,” — it  is  not  rational,  to  suppose  that  a 
groat  and  decided  improvement  in  agricultural  operations  will  not  result 
from  all  this,  including  improvement  in  tillage,  in  cropping,  in  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  in  dairy  and  poultry  keeping.  Apart  from  any  specu- 
lation in  the  matter,  I maintain  that  such  is  the  fact.  Any  person 
who  has  known  Ireland  for  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  must 
admit  that  there  is  a most  marked  improvement  irr  Irish  farming 
and  stock  breeding,  and  I regret  that  this  is  not  the  place  for  the 
enumeration  and  description  of  instances. 

Upwards  of  51,000  pupils  passed  last  year  in  Agricultural  Class 
Book.  This  has  been  going  on  from  year  to  year,  and  implies  that 
each  pupil  goes  through  four  examinations  in  the  subject,  should  he 
remain  from  Fourth  to  Sixth  class.  How  can  it  be  doubted  that  such 
persons  have  influenced  and  are  now  influencing  the  management  of  the 
small  farms  of  16  acres  and  under,  which  numbev  about  926,000 1 
I do  not  think  that  the  National  Board  of  Education,  dining  tlie 
fifty  five  years  of  its  existence,  has  brought  about  a more  signal  and  per- 
manent benefit,  than  in  this  one  subject,  so  fraught  with  the  material 
progress  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

O.  Winston  Dugan,  a.m., 

District  Inspector. 
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Me.  Murphy.  &£*>£ 

Enniskillen,  March,  1800.  J^T 

Gentlemen', — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  lay  be- 

fore  you  a general  report  on  tlio  state  of  National  Education  in  the  district  

which  has  been  in  my  charge  since  the  Lst  March,  1888. 

The  area  of  inspection  work  has  been  somewhat  changed  since  the  Area  of 
district  was  assigned  to  me.  In  May,  1888,  eight  schools  were  added  d**triot 
from  Omagh  aud  seven  from  Ballinamore,  while  twenty-seven  were  °se<1' 
transferred  to  neighbouring  districts,  thus  relieving  Enniskillen  of  twelve 
schools. 

At  present  there  are  149  schools  in  operation,  including  one  Model  Supply  of 
School,  one  Convent  School,  conducted  by  classed  teachers,  and  two  schools. 
Workhouse  Schools,  aud  with  these  I may  say  that  the  district  is  more  ' 
tlianamply  supplied ; indeed  there  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  small  schools  in  some  localities.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  to  afford  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  to  the 
different  denominations  is  largely  the  explanation  of  this,  and  a certain 
amount  of  educational  good  is  to  be  reaped  therefrom  ; for  it  is  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  that  a strict  watch  will  be  kept  on  the  regular 
attendance  of  pupils  and  a close  interest  taken  iu  the  welfare  of  schools 
representative,  or  nearly  so,  of  unmixed  communities. 

Two  schools  have  been  taken  into  connexion  since  March,  1888,  and 
in  two  coses  a fall  in  attendance  has  necessitated  the  amalgamation  of 
male  and  female  schools. 

There  are  very  few  huge  schools  in  the  district.  Only  twenty  qualify  Sixa  of 
by  attendance  for  the  services  of  an  assistant,  and  in  some  cases  these  scllools 
assistants  wore  appointed  under  the  old  scale  of  averages.  In  nineteen 
schools  the  principal  teacher  has  the  assistance  of  a monitor  ; I must  add, 
however,  that  the  monitorial  staff  would  be  larger  if  the  necessary  quali- 
fication of  satisfactory  proficiency  could  be  attained.  Fifty-six  mixed 
schools  under  male  teachers  are  without  workmistresses,  a regrettable 
fact,  when  the  ever-present  necessity  of  skilled  needlework  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  is  considered. 

Forty  is  the  average  annual  attendance  during  the  year  1889. 

The  schoolhouses,  as  a rule,  arc  substantial  buildings,  well  lighted  and  School- 
well  furnished.  Twenty-eight  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  seven-  ’1CIU!'3- 
teen  in  Trustees,  and  the  remainder  are  non- vested. 

Of  the  uon-vested  schoolhouses  eight  may  be  described  as  poor,  while 
five  others  are  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  insufficient  accommodation 
afforded.  I am  glad  to  report  that  a vested  sohoolhouse  is  shortly  to 
supersede  one.  of  these  unsatisfactory  houses,  and  application  for  a build- 
ing grant  has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  iu  three  other  cases. 

Speaking  generally,  the  houses  are  kept  in  good  repair,  but  too  many 
of  them  are  without  out-offices.  Jn  soma  cases  this  is  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  smallest  patch  of  ground  on  which  to  build 
them ; but  even  where  no  such  difficulty  exists,  the  necessity  or  strong 
advisability  of  erecting  out-offices  does  not  appear  to  bo  properly  under- 
stood. 

I regret  to  say  that  parents  show  very  little  appreciation  of  the  facili-  Irregular 
ties  for  educating  their  children  which  are  offered  in  this  district.  attouilauco. 

Only  56  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls  were  iu  average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  1889,  and  this  attendance  was  given  in  such  a way 
as  plainly  to  show  that  the  carelessness  of  parents  was  in  great  measure 
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Appendix!:  the  cause  of  its  irregularity.  Teachers  use  great  exertions  to  qualify  as 
BeportTon  many  pupils  as  possible  by  attendance  for  examination.  But  too  many 
State  of  of  them  let  their  exertions  cud  here,  and  parents  are  in  this  way  led  to 
Schools.  believe  that  so  long  as  a child  “ makes  the  days,”  all  is  right.  A large 
mT  number  of  pupils  examined  make  bar  ely  100  or  105  attendances  during 

Murphy,  an  extended  year  of  230  or  240  schooldays.  Tbe  number  of  pupils 

Enniskillen  examined  in  1889  was  23  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  attendance, 
— and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  had  a had  effect  on  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  classes  if  judged  from  the  results  examination  alone., 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  attendances  made,  and  the  manner 
— irregular  or  otherwise — in  which  they  were  made. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  often  urged  as  a remedy  for  this  evil.  It  is 
a remedy,  of  course,  but  one  which  should  be  applied  only  when  all  others 
have  proved  useless. 

Mausers.  I must  confess  to  some  disappointment  at  the  want  of  interest  taken  by 
' managers  iu  the  schools  under  their  control.  They  might  do  much  to  get 
rid  of  the  defect  T have  been  describing,  but  they  appear  to  do  little.  It 
would  ba  deplorable,  if  once  the  necessary  influence  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  tbe  necessary  exertions  made  to  establish  a school,  all  active  interest 
was  dropped,  and  tbe  school  handed  over,  a cold  lifeless  thing,  to  the 
Commissioners  and  their  officers.  Though  aided  by  Government  grants 
our  schools  are  local  institutions,  and  local  interest  is  absolutely  ucces- 
sary  to  give  them  life,  and  warmth,  and  proper  efficiency. 

I miss  this  active  recognition  of  the  large  influence  for  the  good  and 
advancement  of  the  community  inherent  iu  the  position  of  a manager. 
There  are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions  to  the  above  remarks,  which  I 
make  on  a general  review  of  my  experience  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  class!-  The  teachers  at  present  hi  charge  of  schools  are  classified  as  follows : — 


The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Lisnaskea  Workhouse  School  is  not 
classed. 

Training.  Of  these,  73  have  been  trained.  I do  not  notice  any  great  willingness 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  attend  a course  of  training,  which  many  of 
them  appeal-  to  view  more  as  an  excellent  help  to  promotion  thuu  as  an 
opportunity  of  improving  themselves  in  the  art  of  practical  teaching. 
J t cannot  in  reason  be  expected  that  the  Training  Colleges  will  transform 
every  bad  or  indifferent  teacher  who  passes  through  them  into  skilful  and 
successful  ones ; but  tbe  opportunities  afforded  by  them  are  very  valuable 
and  should  not  be  lost  by  young  teachers  entering  on  their  oareer. 

In  the  schools  of  teachers  lately  trained,  I notice  a better  idea  of  order, 
a greater  attention  to  neatness,  and  a generally  improved  discipline.  I 
have  not  been  able  yet  to  observe  how  far  the  methods  of  instruction 
used  by  these  teachers  have  been  revolutionised  ; but  there  is  a tendency 
to  attempt  too  much  at  the  outset — to  increase  the  pace  instead  of  im- 
proving the  step — to  mount  three  or  four  certificates  in  extras  at  once, 
and  this  in  schools  in  a low  state  of  proficiency.  I have  known  more 
than  one  teacher  to  stumble  ignominiously  while  attempting  these  fea*s. 

Promotion.  Class  promotion  is  proceeding  very  slowly  in  the  district.  A number 
of  third  class  teachers  applied  last  year  l'or  promotion,  but  owing  to  tho 
unsatisfactory  state  of  their  schools  all  were  rejected,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  and  tbuse  two  failed.  There  was  no  candidate  for  first 
class ; so  that  not  a single  teacher  in  the  district  received  class  pro- 
motion in  1 889. 

From  my  knowledge  of  tho  teaching  staff  derived  from  relations  with 

8mlf  ^lera  during  two  years  of  inspection,  I consider  them  an  intelligent  and 
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conscientious  body,  with  serious  difficulties  Co  contend  against ; not  show-  Appendix  b. 
ing,  perhaps,  enough  perseverance  or  elasticity  in  the  struggle — rather  Rep0rtJ  on 
too  prone  to  the  application  of  the  microscope  in  place  of  the  probing  State  of 
kuife  and  healing  remedy — but  fighting  at  any  rate  with  good  will  and  3cho°l8- 
steady  patience. 

The  standard  of  education  in  the  schools  is  not  satisfactory : a large  Murphy. 
improvement  is  needed,  as  will  be  seen  when  1 examine  the  subjects  of  Enniskillen 
the  programme  in  detail.  Constant  and  steady  application  throughout  Staj^d  cf 
tlin  entire  year  will  go  a long  way  towards  effecting  this  improvement,  Education, 
but  much  of  the  defect  is  to  be  attributed  to  irregular  attendance  and  the 
faulty  methods  of  untrained  teachers. 

As  a ride  I find  the  reading  distinct  and  fairly  intelligent,  but  the  at-  Reading 
teution  given  to  explanation  of  subject-matter  is  very  insufficient,  and 
is  generally  confined  to  the  meaning  of  single  words.  This  leads  often 
to  ridiculous  answering  even  in  the  higher  classes.  If  teachers  properly 
understood  the  value  of  this  intellectual  exercise,  and  its  improving 
effect  on  the  general  answering  of  the  classes,  they  would  be  more  ready 
to  give  it  tlie  attention  which  is  due  to  it.  Where  its  value  is  really 
appreciated  1 find  also  the  poetry  intelligently  recited. 

A very  fair  proficiency  is  generally  attained  in  wilting,  and  even  Penman, 
where  the  penmanship  cannot  be  described  ns  good,  it  is  nearly  always  “'“P- 
legible.  I cannot  say,  however,  that  the  subject  is  carefully  taught. 

Tlio  series  of  copy-books  used  are  good — tire  head-lines  ave  easy  of 
imitation,  and  many  teachers  relying  on  this  allow  their  pupils  to  write 
or  scribble  as  they  please  till  a couple  of  months  before  the  results  ex- 
amination, when  careful  imitation  of  the  head-line  is  insisted  on.  The 
valuable  daily  discipline  contained  in  the  neat  and  careful  execution  of 
i copy  and  its  subsequent  correction  is  thus  lost  sight  of ; fair  specimens 
of  penmanship  are  produced  at  the  results  examination,  but  the  style  of 
writing  is  not  permanent,  and  degenerates  even  in  dictation  exercise 
forming  part  of  the  examination.  This  last  remark  applies  especially 
to  the  fourth  class.  A certain  number  of  head-line  copies  neatly 
executed  daring  the  year  are  now  a part  of  the  pass  requirement,  and 
it  is  a wise  regulation.  I may  add  here  that  I inspect  the  written  work  Writfc  n 
of  the  year  with  some  minuteness,  as  I consider  it  a very  good  index  0f  £»«'*«• 
the  way  in  which  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty.  If  the  written  exercises 
are  judiciously  distributed  over  the  programme,  well  executed,  carefully 
supervised,  and  neatly  preserved,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
teacher  is  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  his  work. 

Letter-writing  is  not  skilfully  taught,  ami  its  importance  is  not  Letter- 
fully  realized.  A few  letters  are  written  during  the  year  on  such  writing. . 
subjects  as  “ The  Horse,”  “The  Cow,”  “The  Pig,”  the  body  of  the 
letter  very  often  copied  word  for  word  from  the  lesson  books.  If  letter- 
writing is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  more  difficult  art  of 
essay  writ  ing,  this  is  quite  lost  sight  of  in  tlio  selection  of  such  subjects, 
which  are  proper  enough  for  an  essay,  but  certainly  not  for  a letter. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  pupil  to  express  his 
ideas  in  writing ; subjects  of  personal  or  local  interest  should  ho  selected, 
and  suggestions  should  be  given  generously  by  the  teacher.  Then 
come  the  all-important  supervision,  corrections,  and  emendations : 
a list  of  grammatical  error's  and  faulty  modes  of  expression  most 
frequently  met  with  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
these  continually  impressed  on  the  young  writers. 

I have  little  to  remark  ori  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  which  appears  Arithmetic, 
to  receive  more  attention  than  any  other  branch  of  the  programme, 
and  is  taught  with  a creditable  amount  of  success.  Numeration  and 
notation  are  often  neglected  in  the  junior  classes. 
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Appendix  V.  Tlie  proficiency  in  spelling  is  fail'.  I am  trying  to  promote  slow  and 
_ — i deliberate  oral  spelling  in  the  lower  classes.  It  is  too  often  slovenly — 
stateof  °"  the  letters  are  slurred  one  into  the  other— and  the  pupil  when  asked 
Schools.  to  pronounce  each  letter  distinctly  is  frequently  unable  to  do  so.  As 
a result  of  this  the  dictation  exercise  is  badly  done  by  the  third  class 
Murphj.  in  many  schools,  the  letters  which  are  slurred  in  oral  spelling  being 
Enniskillen  altogether  omitted  in  writing. 

„ TjT"  The  proficiency  in  grammar  and  geography  is  low  in  this  district, 
Spelling.  eSpee;a]iy  in  the  higher  classes.  I do  not  think  the  former  subject  is 
Grammar.  intelligently  taught.  I observe  this  especially  in  the  preparation  of  the 
programme  for  fourth  class,  which  is  definite  and  very  limited,  and  in 
my  opinion  can  be  made  interesting  to  young  children.  But  it  is 
almost  invariably  poorly  taught  to  the  fourth  class  ; a shutfling  course 
of  etymological  and  syntactical  parsing  is  run  through,  without  any 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  programme.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes  I occasionally  come  across  good  parsing,  but  not  often. 

Geography.  A moderate  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and 
Ireland,  is  displayed  by  the  classes  that  study  them.  I invariably 
require  the  pupil,  when  pointing  to  a place  on  the  map,  to  describe  its 
exact  position  with  reference  to  neighbouring  countries,  oceans,  seas,  & e. 
Strange  to  say  teachers  often  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  required 
from  the  second  stage  of  fifth.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  Conti- 
nents, and  very  little  to  the  geography  of  Ireland ; the  British  Isles 
are  sometimes  made  a part  of  the  year's  course.  Whero  this  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  work  of  the  sixth  class,  a great 
mistake  is  made.  More  success  will  be  attained  by  keeping  closely  to 
the  results  programme  in  its  progressive  form,  as  portioned  out  for  each 
year  by  the  Commissioners. 

Agriculture  The  answering  in  agriculture  is  seldom  satisfactory.  In  most  schools 
both  boys  and  gills  are  presented  in  this  subject,  which  is  not,  I think, 
taught  with  any  high  opinion  of  its  practical  value,  but  because  it  is 
compulsory  for  boys,  and  for  the  reason,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  that 
a high  fee  attaches  to  it.  The  defects  of  Irish  agriculture,  and  the  best, 
easiest,  and  most  inexpensive  methods  of  effecting  possible  improve- 
ments should  be  the  chief  groundwork  of  the  textbook  in  our  schools, 
looking  to  the  fact  that  few  children  remain  at  school,  once  they  have 
passed  through  the  first  or  second  stage  of  fifth  I should  much  prefer 
a small  treatise  oa  defects  and  improvements  to  the  present  book  on  the 
general  subject. 

Book-  ^ Book-keeping  is  taught  in  a very  small  number  of  schools,  and  seldom 
keeping.  ^ a practical  manner. 

Hxtra  irregular  attendance  has  all  but  excluded  extra  branches  from  the 

brnuclies.  district ; the  impossibility  of  teaching  anything  well  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary programme  has  been  fully  recognised.  But  I do  not  understand 
why  drawing  is  not  more  extensively  taught.  I should  like  to  see  it 
in  all  schools.  It  does  not  greatly  tax  the  brain ; it  is  a recreation ; 
its  educational  value  should  be  well  known. 

Vocal  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  four  schools,  only,  and  with  but  mode- 

lluslo.  rate  success.  The  Sisters  of  the  Enniskillen  Convent  give  lessons 
on  the  piano  to  a fow  pupils.  . I aui  sorry  to  find  so  little  music  in  the 
schools.  It  argues  a great  want  of  taste  for  the  art  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  a poor  appreciation  of  its  educational  value.  To  me 1 it 
argues,  moreover,  an  absence  of  such  local  interest  as  is  ever  ready  to 
promote  and  encourage  all  that  is  cheerful  and  refining  in  school  life. 
Now  that  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  lias  been  taken  up  with  such 
praiseworthy  spirit  by  the  Training  Colleges,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tluit  a 
love  for  it  will  he  spread  or  revived  generally  through  a country  to 
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which  I have  always  believed  that  love  of  music  was  a second  nature.  Appendix!}. 
Ireland  will  best  show  pride  in  its  characteristic  national  melodies  by  R„ori> 
keeping  alive  the  soul  of  music  in  the  people  through  the  medium  of  State  of  ° 
its  National  schools.  School  a. 

Tonic  sol-fa  has  not  yet  reached  the  district.  The  definiteness  of  the  Jj~ 
programme,  its  thoroughness,  and  its  attractiveness  in  the  earlier  stages,  Murphy. 
together  with  the  novelty  of  the  notation,  has  given  the  system  some  EnnisVilieo 
popularity,  and  justly  so.  As  long  as  the  programme  in  the  staff  — — 
notation  remains  as  it  is,  the  tonic  sol-fa  course  must  be  preferred  for  Notation 
its  clearness  and  practical  character,  and  for  the  constant  discipline  and  Tonie 
implied  in  its  routine  of  modulator  and  chart  exercises,  rounds,  part  Sol'fft- 
songs,  etc.  I should  like,  however,  to  see  the  staff  notation  holding  its 
own  side  by  side  with  the  tonic  sol-fn,  and  I would  advocate  an  ex- 
tension of  the  programme  so  as  to  go  beyond  the  mere  dumb  language 
ot  definition  and  rhythm-reading,  and  to  include  a regular  series  of 
practical  and  graduated  vocal  exercises. 

I would  encourage  instrumental  music  as  much  as  possible,  not  so 
much  for  itself  as  for  the  assistance  it  gives  to  singing  in  the  homes  of 
tlie  people. 

Handicraft  is  taught  in  one  school — a rural  school — aud  with  con-  Tnlinlcsl 
siderable  success.  Education 

Speaking  at  first  sight,  with  a small  experience,  and  without  re-  ScHoots. 
feronce  to  what  lias  bean  done  elsewhere,  or  with  wliat  success,  I do  not 
think  there  is  room  for  any  great  development  of  technical  education 
in  our  mole  schools.  Technical  institutions,  with  s]>ecial  stalls,  might  be 
associated  with  the  important  schools  in  our  large  towns  3 but  in.  rural 
districts  special  industries  should,  I think,  be  promoted  by  local  effort 
and  Government  aid  outside  our  National  schools. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  have  taken  the  subject  out  of  tbo  back- 
ground of  learned  discussion  by  offering  facilities  for  a fair  trial  under 
the  shelter  of  their  schools ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  pecuniary 
encouragement  given  by  them  to  the  first  attempts  in  this  direction  will 
he  the  means  of  attracting  a fuller  public  attention,  and  promoting  a 
larger  practical  interest  in  the  matter. 

Work  of  this  kind  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a very  proper  place  hi  Tcclmual 
female  schools,  for  needlework  is  an  essential  pait  of  a girl’s  education.  Education 
In  my  opinion  the  Commissioners,  in  their  new  industrial  programme,  school  * 
have  adopted  a ready  means  of  introducing  technical  instruction  into 
National  schools,  und  I should  like  to  see  the  programme  extensively 
taken  up.  Several  teachers  have  intimated  their  intention  to  do  so 
during  the  present  results,  year. 

As  a rule  good  order  is  observed  on  the  day  of  examination,  but  Disclplino. 
class  movement  and  general  discipline  are.often  defective. 

I would  strongly  advocate  the  introduction  of  chill  into  our  larger 
schools. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J . Muhphy,  D.I. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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ApptnSixIL 

Reports  on  Ml'.  J.  CHAMBERS,  B.A. 

Schools.  Balloghaderin,  March,  1890. 

Mr.  J.  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 

Chambers.  t0  y0U  my  £rst  General  Report  on  this  district,  which  has  been  in 
Hallagha-  my  charge  since  1st  Jane,  1887. 

dl!nn'  Since  the  last  General  Report  the  district  has  undergone  some  change, 
Ti  e district,  the  schools  in  and  around  Bally  mote  having  been  transferred  on  the 
are#,  Ac.  ist  May,  1888,  to  tho  Boyle  district,  those  around  Kiltimagh  being 
placed  under  my  charge. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  schools  now  under  my  inspection  are 
situated  in  East  Mayo,  the  remainder  being  in  South  Sligo,  and  North 
Roscommon. 

The  district,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains  the  towns  of  Ballagh- 
aderin,  Swinford,  Tubbercurry,  Charlestown,  and  Kiltimagh,  and  the 
•villages  of  Bunninadden,  Aclare,  Kilkelly  and  Loughglynn. 

The  soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  is  bad,  being  for  the 
most  part  either  the  natural  tog  or  bog  partially  reclaimed.  The  in- 
habitants also  are  very  poor.  Almost  all  the  able-bodied  men  migrate 
annually  to  England,  and,  after  saving  a few  pounds,  return  to  spend 
the  winter  months  with  their  families.  As  there  are  no  industries,  tho 
people  support  themselves  on  the  crops  produced  by  a few  acres  of 
wretched  land,  and  the  money  sent  them  by  their  relations  in  America 
and  England.  Besides  being  one  of  the  poorest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  Ireland. 

Tho  schools.  At  present  there  are  132  schools  in  operation  in  the  district,  classed 
as  follows : — 

1 26  Ordinary  schools. 

3 Convent  schools. 

2 Poor  Law  Union  schools 
1 Industrial  school. 

132 

New  school-  For  several  years  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  man- 
hooscs.  agers  of  the  district  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  the  school- 
going population,  and  they  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  Commissioners  to  build  new  vested  schools  where  they  were 
required ; the  result  is  that  from  being  perhaps,  seme  years  ago,  the 
worst,  the  school-buildings  now  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
other  district  in  the  country.  Since  the  district  was  placed  under  my 
charge,  thirty-six  new  schools  have  been  opened,  only  two  of  which  have 
been  built  entirely  from  private  funds. 

During  the  same  time,  four  other  vested  schools,  which  a few  years 
ago  were  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  pupils  likely  to  attcud 
them,  have  been  enlarged  almost  by  one-half,  owing  to  overcrowding. 

All  these  schools  are  now  well  adapted  for  the  educational  wants  of 
the  people  in  the  localities  in  which  thoy  are  situated. 

Slot* of  Of  the  132  schools  under  my  inspection,  94  arc  vested;  most  of 
buUdiuo«^  tllem  liave  1)6011  erectucl  within  recent  years,  and  as  they  have  been  built 
u “s‘‘  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Works,  they  are  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated,  and  generally  welladapted  for  thepurposes  for  which  they 
hare  been  erected.  Grants  have  been  made  for  the  building  of  eight 
other  schools.  As  they  replace  only  three  of  the  present  schools,  five 
new  schools  will  be  added  to  the  district  in  a few  months.  Owing  to 
the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Kilmactigue  Female  school,  the  manager 
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bos  made  an  application  to  the  Commissioners  for  a grant  to  build  a new  Appendur . 
one.  When  these  schools  have  been  opened,  there  will  remain  in  this  Reports  on 
district  only  two  bad  thatched  schools,  with  clay  floors,  and  bad  school  Stats  of 
furniture.  However,  as  the  manager  is  at  present  taking  steps  to  have  Scllools- 
new  vested  scliotls  erected  to  replace  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  jyr  ,/, 
also  will  in  a short  time  disappear.  Three  other  schools  are  very  much  ChunUn. 
overcrowded,  but  the  buildings  are  fairly  good.  Ballnylia- 

An  effort  has  receutly  been  made  to  provide  the  teachers  with  suitable  elln' 
residences.  The  facilities  afforded  to  managers  for  borrowing  money  on  Tearhors’ 
easy  terms  for  that  purpose  are  being  largely  availed  of;  and  from  this  residence?, 
source  fifteen  residences  either  have  been  built  within  recent  yeare  or 
are  now  in  course  of  erection.  Many  young  teachers,  being  from 
the  locality  in  which  their  school  is  situated,  live  with  their  parents; 
others,  unwilling  to  undertake  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  house- 
keeping, prefer  to  live  in  lodgings,  but  it  is  seldom  that  lodgings  suitable 
for  a teacher  can  be  got  near  the  school.  The  majority  of  the  oldoi 
teachers  have  small  farms,  and,  compared  with  the  surrounding  cabins, 
them  residences  are  fairly  comfortable.  From  inquiries  I have  i-ecently 
made  1 have  ascertained  that  in  most  cases  where  a teacher  is  anxious 
to  obtain  a residence,  the  manager  is  niost  willing  to  provido  one;  of 
course  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a suitable 
site  for  such  a building. 

Excluding  those  that  are  engaged  in  the  Industrial  and  in  the  three  Tho  teaeh- 
Convent  schools,  221  teachers  are  employed  either  as  principals  or  !llS staff' 
assistants  in  the  128  ordinary  schools  of  this  district. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  classification  of  these  teachers  on  the  ClnssiHca- 
28th  February,  1890  : — teacher?. 


This  table  shows  that  the  classification  of  the  teachers  compares 
favourably  with  most  rural  districts. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I have  to  record  the  great  anxiety  of  the  teachers  Promotion 
under  my  charge  to  obtain  higher  classification.  drlfreJ. 

At  the  annual  examinations  in  July,  1887,  twenty-  two  classed  Rcsu]lB  of 
teachers  presented  themselves  for  promotion ; fourteen  succeeded  in  teachers’ 
getting  a higher  class,  five  getting  first  of  first.  exnmina- 

Only  ten  classed  teachers  were  examined  in  July,  1888,  eight  being  l“'1,s- 
successful. 

In  July,  1889,  ten  classed  teachers  succeeded  in  improving  their 
classification,  five  getting  first  of  first. 

There  is  no  lack  of  candidates  desiring  promotion  at  the  ensuing 
annual  examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  already  refereed  to,  fourteen  tem  porary 
assistants  and  two  work-mistresses  are  engaged  in  the  schools  of  the 
district.  Although  iu  some  cases  temporary  assistants  are  absolutely 
necessary,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  pupils  at  certain  seasons  crowd 
the  schools,  my  experience  is  tljat  such  teachers,  as  a rule,  are  of 
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■Appendix B.  little  value  and  take  little  interest  in  their  work.  This  is  in  some 
Reports  on  nrcasuve  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  set  to  teach  without  any 
Sine  of  previous  training ; but  I believe,  it  is  still  luoro  due  to  the  fact  that 

Schools,  they  receive  no  shave  of  the  results  fees,  and  consequently  feel  that 
Mr.  j.  the  reward  of  their  labours  is  reaped  by  others.  I believe  teachers  of 
Chambers,  this  class  should  be  discouraged,  and  only  appointed  under  very 
Baiingh.i-  exceptional  circumstances. 

<torm.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new  Training  Colleges  many  of  the  teachers 
Temporary  of  this  district  have  taken  nd vantage  of  them.  Of  the  128  prin- 
assistMii*,  cipal  teachers  at  present  under  my  inspection,  forty-nine  or  a little 
mistresses,  over  011  e- third  have  attended  a course  of  training;  most  of  them  have 
passed  through  the  new  colleges ; only  ten  assistants  have  had  similar 
teachers  advantages.  From  this  it  may  be  seeu  that  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  teachers  of  the  district  are  trained.  Of  the  remaining  three-fourths, 
some  have  beeu  so  long  in  the  teaching  staff  that  it  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  any  course  of  training  to  efface  the  methods  they 
have  already  acquired  of  conducting  a school,  but  the  majority  of 
them  would,  I believe,  benefit  materially  from  attendance  for  a short 
course  at  one  of  these  colleges. 

For  various  causes,  five  of  the  schools  of  this  district  were  not 
examined  for  results  during  the  year  ending  the  28th  February,  1890. 
Number  of  The  number  of  pupils,  however,  on  rolls  at  the  results  examinations  of 
examined  ^le  schools  that  were  examined,  was  15,359,  while  the  number 
during  the  that  attended  the  examinations  was  10,652,  that  is  about  69  per 
Jeiu''  cent. ; the  average  attendance  for  the  same  sohools  for  the  year  was 
Irregularity  8,425,  or  about  54  per  cent.  From  these  statistics  it  may  bo  seen 
dance’"'  t',n*  011 1111  ftvenige  the  pupils  for  the  whole  year  only  attend  school 
anco-  about  every  second  day.  This  is  certainly  very  unsatisfactory.  In 
some  of  the  rural  schools  the  managers  have  sufficient  influence  to 
enable  them  to  make  pupils  attend  with  sufficient  regularity  to  qualify 
for  the  results  examination.  The  parents,  also,  in  many  coses,  are 
anxious  to  have  their  children  examined  for  results,  as  • otherwise  they 
have  no  test  of  their  progress  at  school,  and  I have  known  parents, 
who,  when  they  required  some  of  their  children  to  assist  them,  kept  at 
home  those  that  had  “ made  their  days,”  in  order  to  allow  other  member's 
of  the  family,  although  better  suited  for  the  work  they  required 
done,  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  for  tire  examination. 

I have  often  remarked  that  all  par-ties — parents,  teachers,  and 
manager's — appear  perfectly  satisfied  when  the  children  have  merely 
qualified,  for  the  results  examination.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  such  a large  proportion  of  the  pupils  examined  make  under 
130  attendances  in  the  results  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
most  excellent  managers  and  teacher's  of  the  district  to  whom  I have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  au  opinion  in  which  I entirely  agree,  that  a 
form  of  compulsory  education,  by  which  it  would  be  necessary  for 
children  to  make  a fixed  number  of  attendances  in  the  year,  would  be 
most  beneficial  without  imposing  anv  serious  hardship  on  the  people 
affected  by  it.  1 

Monitor?.  There  is  usually  no  difficulty  iu  finding  suitable  candidates  for  the 
position  of  monitor;  in  fact,  the  difficulty  that  most  frequently  presents 
itself  is  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  rival  candidates.  Owing  to 
the  rule  of  the  Commissioner's  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers  after  the  1st  January,  1888,  monitor's  are  likely  to  form  the 
great  body  in  future  of  the  teaching  staff.  Their  selection  is  con- 
sequently, in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  responsible  duties  that  an 
inspector  is  called  upon  to  discharge.  It  is  also  a most  important 
duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  their  subsequent  training  is  properly 
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attended  to.  The  teachers  of  this  district  are  fully  aware  of  the  respon-  * ppendizA 
sible  position  they  occupy  in  undertalcing  the  training  of  a person  for  r, p^"on 
the  office  of  teacher,  and,  with  a few  exceptions,  I believe  they  attend  State  of 
honestly  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  for  then-  S«*>oois. 
instruction.  ur.  J. 

The  results  of  the  annual  J uly  examinations  show  that  the  monitors  Chambers. 
get  a fairly  satisfactory  literary  education.  At  the  J uly  examinations  Ballnjjiw- 
of  1889  thirty  third  year  monitors  and  twenty-four  of  the  fifth  year  tlol'"1~ 
were  examined.  All  tho  former  passed  creditably,  some  of  them  Results  of 
obtaining  very  high  percentages  ; of  the  fifth  year  monitors  seventeen  monitors' 
were  successful  in  obtaining  third  class.  tima™*" 

A good  sale  stock  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  schools,  but  owing  galc 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  teachers  find  great  difficulty  in  getting 
pupils  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  school-books.  In 
many  cases,  rather  than  allow  the  cbihlren  to  sit  idle  during  the 
writing  lesson,  copy  hooks  are  supplied  to  them  gratis  by  the  teachers. 

Although  discipline  is  improving  it  is  still  far  from  being  completely  Discipline, 
satisfactory.  While  the  work  of  the  school  was  carried  on  in  small 
overcrowded  school-houses  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  regular  class 
movements.  However,  1 find  that  some  teachers  have  imported  into 
the  new  schools  the  methods  and  customs  they  acquired  in  the  old 
ones.  In  making  n change,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  children  of 
the  school  to  move  simultaneously,  tiro  custom  of  calling  up  individual 
classes  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Draft-circles,  are  now  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  new  schools,  but  their  positions  often  indicate 
that  the  teachers  have  little  idea  of  their  practical  value. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  three  convent  schools  ip  this  district.  Con«ent 
Until  the  1st  January,  1889,  Biuiada  Convent  was  an  ordinary  sollco15' 
National  school,  conducted  by  classed  teachers  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Since  the  school  was  taken  over 
by  the  nuns  there  has  been  little  opportunity  of  testing  the  work  done 
in  it,  as  in  the  spring  of  the  year  an  epidemic  of  fever  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  is  situated  compelled  it  to  be  closed;  this  disease 
having  lingered  about  the  place  ever  since,  the  attendance  of  the 
children  has  been  very  irregular. 

The  Swinford  Convent  School  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Since  I took  charge  of  the  district  the  highest  available  capitation  grant 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Sisters  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  school. 

The  Ballagbaderin  Convent  School,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
was  also  an  ordinary  National  school  until  the  1st  July,  1887.  At  both 
the  results  examinations  that  have  been  held  in  it  since  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  nuns,  the  answering  was  good. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  to  such  extras  as  dress- 
making, drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  book-keeping,  two 
most  important  practical  subjects,  cookery  and  dairy  management,  have 
been  introduced  into  this  school,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  way 
in  which  tho  pupils,  on  the  examination  day,  set  about  the  practical 
work  of  these  subjects  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the.  training  they  had 
received. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  schools,  there  are  ten  in  which  the  teaching  Ordinary 
is  of  an  inferior  character  ; in  six  of  these  I don’t  expect  to  find  much  8C'looll‘- 
improvement  as  long  as  the  present  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  them. 

Tho  majority  of  the  other  schools  of  the  district  are  well  taught. 

"While  reading,  the  pupils  speak  out  boldly  without  any  signs  of  Rending, 
hesitation  or  nervousness,  but  the  .pronunciation,  especially  of  the  end 
of  the.  word  is  frequently  defective.  Tho  greatest  fault  I have  oh- 
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Appendix d.  served  in  fclie  reading  generally  is  that  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
Reports  on  punctuation. 

State  of  Explanation,  although  daily  receiving  more  attention,  ia  still  defective. 
Schools.  The  teachers  are  too  often  satisfied  when  they  have  taught  their  pupils 
Mr.  J.  the  dictionary  meanings  of  the  difficult  words  that  are  to  be  met  with 
Ckamken.  in  the  lessons.  A short  time  ago,  the  teacher  of  an  otherwise  excellent 
linlUgha-  school,  to  whom  I pointed  out  the  backwardness  of  his  pupils  in  tins 

d«in.  subject,  said,  with  considerable  truth,  that  owing  to  the  very  irregular 

Explaaa-  attendance  of  the  children  he  could  not  find  time  to  prepare  his  pupils 
tion.  as  he  would  wish  to  do  in  this  subject. 

Writing.  Writing  is  usually  well  taught ; a glance  at  the  pupils'  copy-books 
shows  that  the  writing  lesson  is  carefully  superintended,  and  mistakes 
marked  and  corrected.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  use  Vero  Foster's 
copy-books  up  to  fourth  class,  and  Thom's  No.  i)  copy-book  in  fifth  and 
sixth  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  objection  to  the  change  of  the  stylo 
of  writing  while  a pupil  remains  at  school,  I have  found  this  method  to 
work  well  and  to  produce  excellent  writers.  Letter  writing,  that  is  now 
Lclt{r  necessary  for  a pass  in  writing  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  is  a most  impor- 

•writing.  tant  subject,  and  I was  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  the  fifth  class  re- 

sults programme,  especially  as  many  of  the  children  leave  school  before 
passing  through  sixth  class.  For  so  far,  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  teach  it  have  been  only  partially  successful ; the  vocabulary  of  the 
pupils  is  limited,  hence  the  difficulty  of  expressing  themselves  fluently ; 
the  spelling  of  letters  is  often  very  absurd,  words  being  misspelled  tlmt 
would  be  correctly  spelt  if  road  as  dictation.  In  most  schools  the  form 
of  the  letter  has  been  successfully  taught,  but  many  of  the  phrases  em- 
ployed are  not  clearly  understood  by  those  who  use  them. 

Aiitlimetic.  Arithmetic  is  usually  well  taught  in  all  classes. 

Spelling.  The  only  classes  in  which  the  spelling  is  usually  poor  are  third  and 
fourth.  Teachers  frequently  complain  that  the  course  for  dictation  in 
these  classes  is  too  long.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  conduce  to 
better  spelling  if  the  passages  chosen  for  dictation  were  limited  to  the 
first  half  of  these  books. 

Grammar.  I have  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  way  in  which 
grammar  is  taught  throughout  the  whole  district. 

In  third  class  the  teachers  almost  invariably  require  the  pupils  to  give 
their  reasons  for  calling  certain  words  certain  parts  of  speech ; this  de- 
velops in  the  children  the  habit  of  thinking,  a habit  of  the  greatest  use 
to  them  throughout  the  senior  classes. 

Geography.  The  only  class  in  which  I find  geography  weak  is  sixth  ; the  course  is 
comparatively  long ; I would  suggest  that  a superficial  knowledge  of 
England  be  added  to  the  course  for  fifth  second  stage. 

Agricul-  Agricultui-e  is  tho  subject  in  which,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ture.  pupils  examined,  tho  least  number  of  pass  marks  is  assigned.  This  does 
not  arise  from  want  of  proper  attention  being  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
teacher,  as  pupils  will  answer  in  the  words  of  the  text-book  almost  any 
question  asked ; it  is  when  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sions used  that  they  betray  a total  ignorance  of  the  most  rudimentary 
principles  of  the  subject,  nor  am  I astonished  that  such  is  the  case  as 
these  children  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  intelligent,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  system  of  agriculture  pureued  by  the 
farmer,  if  such  the  occupier  of  two  or  three  acres  of  bog  land  may  be 
styled,  is  of  the  very  worst  kind.  A rotation  of  crops  is  a thing  un- 
known, and,  as  for  advantages  arising  from  draining  a soil,  that  is  as 
yet  unthought  of  by  the  so-called  farmer.  A boy  from  the  centre  of  a 
large  city  would  have  almost  as  much  idea  of  the  agricultural  implements 
necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  a farm  as  the  average  boy  of  this 
district.  All  the  labour  is  done  with  a heavy  kind  of  spade. 
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As  agriculture  must  always  form  an  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  Appendix!). 
of  this  country,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tire  best  methods  of  ReportTou 
cultivating  the  soil  be  clearly  understood  by  the  rising  generation  ; this  state  of 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  these  methods  being  practically  demon-  School*, 
strated,  and  I can  see  no  way  of  attaining  that  end  until  small  farms,  ,i/n  j_ 
upon  wliicli  the  most  approved  method  of  cultivation  is  practised,  is  ChumLm. 
attached  to  tlie  National  Schools.  B»lUgha- 

The  rule  of  the  Board  which  compelled  teachers  of  girls’  schools  to  d’irilJ‘ 
give  instruction  in  needlework  for  one  hour  daily  after  the  1st  August,  NooJo- 
18S9,  lias  considerably  improved  that  subject  in  this  district,  so  that  work- 
girls  are  now  becoming  fairly  expert  with  the  needle. 

The  extra  branches  most  usually  taught  in  this  district  are,  in  boys’  Extra 
schools,  algebra,  and  geometry  and  mensuration ; and  in  girls’  schools,  bmacllCB- 
sewing  machine  and  book-keeping.  Physical  geography  is  taught  in  a 
few  schools. 

During  the  past  few  years  music  and  drawing  are  being  introduced 
into  a large  number  of  schools,  especially  those  in  which  teachers  who 
have  passed  through  the  new  training  colleges  are  engaged.  The  music 
generally  taught  is  the  Staff  Notation ; in  only  one  school  is  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system  attempted. 

There  were  six  separate  schools  in  this  district  last  year  in  couucction  Science 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  favourite  subjects  with  clttsscs- 
these  teachers  are  mathematics  and  agriculture. 

This  district  suffers  severely  from  epidemics  ; ever  since  I took  charge 
of  it,  fever  of  some  form  has  been  raging  in  some  part  of  it.  A few  epidemics, 
months  after  my  arrival  here  a very  sad  case  occurred  in  the  Charles- 
town parish,  where  the  two  excellent  teachers  of  the  Glann  Schools 
died  from  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  leaving  a numerous  family  of  small 
children  behind  them. 

Although  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  teachers  have  suffered,  these 
diseases  make  gveat  havoc  among  the  children,  and  ruin  for  months  the 
attendances  at  the  schools  in  the  localities  in  which  they  occur. 

The  school  accounts  are,  I believe,  correctly  kept  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  j since  I was  appointed  to  the  district,  only 
four  cases  of  serious  falsification  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  these 
were  confined  to  a small  part  of  the  district.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
my  time  is  almost  entirely  occupied  in  results  examinations,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  making  unexpected  visits  to  the  schools  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  entries. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  as  a body  discharge  the  im-  EOuieucy 
portunt  duties  that  devolve  on  them,  I feel  hound  to  speak  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  staff. 

To  the  great  interest  taken  in  their  schools  by  the  managers,  I Ml  rs 
desire  to  testify.  I wish,  also,  to  express  to  them  my  deep  sense  of  2 
gratitude  for  their  unvaried  kindness,  and  for  tlie  manner  in  which 
they  have  co-operated  with  me  in  the  perf onnance  of  the  many  arduous 
duties  that  an  inspector  is  called  upon  to  discharge. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Chambers, 

District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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Appendixl!.  Mr.  A.  S.  COWLET  A.B. 

Reports  on  Boyle, 

Schools!  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  the  20th  of 

November,  1889,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  a general  report 

M<Co wUvf'  nP°n  ^ie  state  °f  National  education  in  die  Boyle  District. 

J ’ When  I was  first  placed  in  charge  here,  in  the  month  of  April,  1887, 

_Z_1‘  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  130,  and  the  district  comprised 
School.  parts  of  three  counties,  Koscoramon,  Sligo,  aud  Leitrim ; being 
exceedingly  compact,  and  the  official  and  mathematical  centres  nearly 
coincident. 

Change  in  In  the  month  of  April,  1888,  a great  change  was  made  in  the  district, 
District.  which  lost  all  its  Leitrim  schools,  and  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the 
counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  Eighteen  schools  were  transferred 
to  the  Ballinamove  District,  and  four  to  Roscommon ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  seventeen  were  added  from  Ballaghaderin.  Through  the 
total  collapse  of  one  school,  und  the  substitution  of  two  hoys’  and  two 
girls'  vested  schools  for  two  mixed  schools  held  in  old  non-vested houses, 
the  total  number  now  in  operation  is  128.  The  town  of  Boyle  remains 
nearly  central,  but  as  all  the  schools  added  lie  beyond  the  Curlieu 
Mountains  the  travelling  has  been  rendered  more  difficult.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  schools  is  iu  fair  accordance  with  that  of  the  population 
and  with  the  requirements  of  the  various  localities,  except  in  parts  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  district  where  the  schools  are  too  numerous, 
and  the  attendance  consequently  low.  In  the  two  worst  eases  the 
recorded  average  was  under  thirty,  though  falsification  of  accounts  had 
taken  place  in  each.  A grant,  has  lately  been  made  for  a double 
school,  to  replace  the  present  small  mixed  school  at  Oulfadda.  The  normal 
average  at  this  school  is  under  fifty,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  the 
withdrawal  of  children  from  Keash  and  Olomanure ; so  that  I consider 
the  success  of  the  new  schools  much  worse  than  doubtful. 

School-  With  regard  to  the  material  character  of  the  school-houses,  there  still 
houses.  remain  too  many  cases  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  in  thatched  un- 
boarded cabins,  some  of  which  are,  in  addition,  too  small  for  the  attend- 
ance ; but  in  the  majority  of  these  coses  the  managers  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  secure  sites  for  new  houses.  The  diocese,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  district  is  situate,  was  amongst  the  last  to 
avail  itself  of  aid  from  the  Commissioner's  of  National  Education  for  the 
erection  of  houses  to  be  vested  in  trustees.  Taking  this  circumstance 
into  consideration,  vei  y much  has  already  been  done  of  late  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Since  I was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  district  no 
less  than  nine  vested  houses  have  come  into  operation,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  date  only  from  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  several  other  cases,  so  that,  ic  is  to  be  hoped, 
at  no  distant  time,  the  thatched  cabin  may  be  relegated  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past. 

Manage-  Management. — With  the  exception  of  four  lay  managers,  all  of  the  late 

ment.  Established  Church,  the  management  of  the  schools  is  in  clerical  bands. 
Seventeen  of  the  managers  are  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  is  the  superioress  of  a convent ; six  clergymen  of  the 
late  Established  Church  and  three  Presbyterian  Ministers  make  up  the 
total  of  the  local  managers, 

The  clerical  managers  take  great  interest  in  their  schools,  visiting 
them  constantly,  either  in  person,  or  by  their  curates  ; und  one  of  the 
lay  managers,  the  Countess  of  Kingston,  spares  no  pains  to  promote  the 
progress  of  her  schools,  by  frequent  visits,  purchase  of  apparatus,  and 
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by  rewards  for  regularity  of  attendance,  propriety  of  behaviour,  and  AppendixB. 
good  answering.  ReplrtTon 

In  many  of  the  northern  parte  of  the  district  the  Roman  Catholic  Stnto  of 
curates  visit  the  parents  of  children  who  are  irregular  in  attendance,  Schools, 
and  to  enable  the  teachers  to  present  a much  greater  number  of  pupils  Air.  a.  S. 
for  examination  than  would  be  at  all  possible  otherwise.  To  the  OncUg. 
managers  also  belongs  the  credit  of  the  steps  taken  to  procure  the  Boyls. 

erection  of  vested  houses,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  not  only  as  

to  ways  find  means,  but  as  to  the  acquisition  of  suitable  sites  ; and  on 
the  continuance  of  their  efforts  will  depend  the  building  of  the  schools 
still  needed. 

Teachers. — The  stall  of  the  district  consists  of  1 28  principal  teachers,  Teachers. 

41  assistants,  1 junior  literary  assistant,  and  G workmistresses.  Of 
these  176,  no  less  than  168  are  classified,  and,  I may  say,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  districts,  highly  classified.  40,  or  22  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  are  in  first  class ; 79,  or  50  per  cent,  in  second 
class  j and  only  49,  or  28  per  cent,  in  third. 

As  regards  residences,  most  are  comfortably  housed,  and  an  unusual 
proportion  have  more  or  less  land.  There  is  only  one  “ teacher’s  resi- 
lience,” erected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  at  present  occupied, 
but  the  erection  of  two  more  is,  I hcliove,  contemplated.  Indeed  the 
casos  in  which  such  residences  are  needed,  or  would  be  usod  if  provided, 
are  few  and  far  between. 

Since  I was  last  allotted  the  duty  of  preparing  a general  report,  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  teachers  have  been  much  improved,  though 
I thiuk  there  still  remaiu  a few  grievances  to  whose  removal  they  are 
legitimately  entitled. 

Monitors. — There  arc  81  monitors  in  the  distinct,  of  whom  30  ore  Moulton, 
boys,  and  42  girls.  Their  general  attention  to  their  duties,  as  regards 
teaching,  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  their  application  to  study 
still  more  so.  Of  40  monitors  presented  last  July,  only  9 answered 
loss  than  60  per  cent.,  and  most  of  the  remainder  scored  more  than  70. 

In  the  two  preceding  years  the  answering  was  also  very  high,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  monitorial  staff  is  more  than  usually  satisfactory. 

The  Accounts. — These  are,  in  general,  kept  with  great  care  and  neat-  Accounts, 
ness,  and  in  most  cases  I find  them  trustworthy.  I regret,  however,  to 
say  that  since  I came  to  Boyle  I have  found  more  cases  of  falsification, 
either  by  alteration  or  erasure,  than  I remember  to  have  mot  with  dur- 
ing any  other  consecutive  three  years  since  I first  became.  Inspector  in 
1863.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

General  state  of  the  Proficiency  of  the  District. — The  total  average  Proficiency, 
on  the  rolls  of  the  128  schools  of  the  Boyle  district,  for  the  year  ended  on 
the  last  day  of  the  quarter  preceding  the  results  inspection  of  each,  was — 

10,341-5. 

while  the  average  attendance  was — 

6,085-7. 

The  number  presented  for  examination  was — 

7,817 ; thus  classified  : — 


V. , 
V3., 

VI. , 


1,805 

1,122 


Total, 


7,817 

H 2 
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AppmdixB.  As  regards  the  answering  of  these  pupils,  I believe  it  to  be  on  the 
R ortTon  whole,  so  far  as  the  legitimate  aims  and  objects  of  primary  education 
St»te  of  are  concerned,  much  better  than  when  I took  charge  in  1887  ; but  the 
Schools.  progress  has  been  considerably  retarded  for  the  past  year  and  a quarter 
MtTa.  S.  by  an  unprecedented  prevalence  of  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough, 
CowUy.  and,  of  late,  influenza. 

Boyle.  When  I first  came  here  I found  the  schools  flooded  with  a number  of 
Answering,  extra  subjects,  taken  up  without  any  regard  to  the  time  at  the  disposal 
• of  the  teachers,  or  their  ability  to  teach  them. 

In  one  of  the  first  schools  I entered  the  teacher  requested  me  to  be 
very  easy  in  my  examination  in  agriculture  and  bookkeeping,  because 
he  had  taught  both ; and  he  naively  added  that  ho  would  be  content 
with  a number  two  pass.  No  boy  in  the  school  could  make  out,  much 
less  balance,  a cash  acco'uht ; and  the  teacher  himself  could  not  balance 
a gootls  account.  In  another  school  thirty-five  cliildren  were  examined 
in  Girls’  Reading  Book,  and  physical  geography,  and  five  rounds  of  ques- 
tions (two-thirds  of  which  were  given  by  the  teacher  herself),  elicited 
only  one  correct  answer.  This  fatal  misdirection  of  energy  has  now 
almost  ceased,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  proficiency  in  the  essential 
branches  of  primary  education,  with  which  I now  propose  to  deal. 

Rea'liug.  Reading. — This  subject  is  generally  well  tanght  except  as  regavds 

explanation  in  the  senior  classes.  There  is  less  sing-song,  less  false 
grouping  of  words,  and  greater  accuracy,  than  I have  often  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  elsewhere.  The  repetition  of  poetry  is  also  of  above 
average  merit,  though  it  nowhere  reaches  the  standard  of  excellence. 
Writing.  Writing. — In  this  subject  the  general  proficiency  is  nearly  all  that 

could  be  desired.  By  great  attention  to  the  first  class,  and  by  confining 
themselves  to  one  set  of  head  lines  (Thom's  are  those  generally  pre- 
ferred), the  standard  attained  is  very  creditable.  Few  pupils  leave 
school  without  being  able  to  write  with  legibility,  regularity,  anil 
despatch,  and  many  attain  an  elegant  finished  hand. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  also  well  taught.  It  is  well  paid  for,  ami 

. the  programme  being  duly  graduated  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach, 
especially  as,  once  having  attained  a certain  proficiency,  the  students 
can  do  so  much  for  themselves.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  slate 
and  paper  work,  the  pupils  not  being  accustomed,  to  rapid  mental 
calculation,  and  seldom  knowing  anything  of  the  short  methods  of 
arriving  at  an  answer. 

Grammar.  Grammar  and  Geography.— rSo  far  as  the  reqrriromenis  of  the  pro- 
Googmphy.  gmmm0  gothe  general  answering  in  these  subjects  is  weak,  hut  I believe 
pupils  leave  school  with  quite  as  mrrch  knowledge  of  cither  subject  ns 
the  vast  majority  will  ever  require  iu  future  life. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture. — This  subject  is  now  so-  well  paid  for  that  teachers  take 
great  pains  to  impart  a fair-  rote  knowledge  of  the  text-book  to  their 
pupils. 

Book-  Book-keeping  is  taught  in  six  schools  (generally,  however,  only  to 
keeping.  fifth  class),  with  mediocre  success. 

Needle-  Needlework. — Most’  of  tlic  girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  knit  very 

■work.  fairly.  Some  of  them  can  mend,  and  a few  of  them  make  their  own 
clothes. 

Industrial  No  attempt  has  yet  been  mode  by  any  of  the  teachers  of  this  district 
Programme.  to  introduce  the  new  programme.-  I am  therefore  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  it  will  succeed  here. 
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Vocal  music  is  tauglit  ia  eight  schools.  There- is  only  one  -of -the  JppmdixD. 
eight  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  well  taught.  Reports  on 

Geometry  is  taught  in  twenty- three,  ancl  algebra  in  twenty-one  schools.  I*!*®  ®f 
The  proficiency  is  almost  always  very  fair.  oohoois. 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy  are  only  taught  in  seven 
schools ; sewing-machine  and  dress-making  only  in  one. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  six  schools — in  one  tolerably,  in  two  fairly,  and 
in  three  well. 

Physical  geography  is  attempted  in -five  schools.  French  is  well 
taught  in  one  school,  cxcept.as  regards  pronunciation. 

Two  schools  presented  a boy  each  in  elementary  mechanics,  and  another 
school  one  pupil  in  plane  trigonometry. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Sour  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  Scott  Cowley, 

District  Inspector. 


Mr.  s. 

Boylr. 

Girls- 

Reading 

Book. 

Drawing. 

Physical 

Geography. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 

M arlborough-street, 

Dublin. 


Mia,  S.  Adair,  a. it.  v, 

Adair. 

Drogheda,  12th  March,  1890.  Dr^»- 

P Gextlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the 
following  general  report  on  my  district  for  the  year  ended  28th 
February  last. 

1.  The  District. — Since  I furnished  my  last  general  report  some  District, 
changes  have  been  made  as  regards  the  schools  under  my  inspection. 

All  the  schools  in  county  Dublin  that  were  then  in  my  district  have 
again  been  placed  in  the  North  Dublin  District,  No.  30.  Four  schools 
iu  county  Armagh  have  been  taken  from  this  district  and  placed  in  the 
Armagh  district.  Two  from  the  Newvy  district  have  been  transferred 
to  mo,  and  two  from  the  Trim  district  have  been  again  placed  in  my 
district.  Almost  all  the  schools  (all  but  six)  of  county  Louth  are  in 
this  district.  There  are  eleven  of  my  schools  in  county  Armagh,  twenty- 
two  in  county  Meath,  three  in  county  Monaghau,  and  all  the  others  are 
in  county  Louth. 

2.  Schools. — At  the  end  of  last  month  there  were  in  active  operation  School*. 
134  schools,  namely,  five  convent  schools,  three  poor-law  union  schools, 

and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  ordinary  schools.  The  schools  are  so 
situated  as  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation. No  children  have  to  travel  an  unreasonable  distance  to  school, 
and  yet  there  is  not  any  overcrowding  of  schools,  for  there  is  not  any 
one  in  the  district  that  could  well  be  done  without. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  schools  have  come  into  operation. 

These  are  Dulargy  male  and  female.  They  are  vested  in  trustees,  and 
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Appendix  B.  ave  built  and  fitted  up  on  the  most  approved  models.  Since  I last 
Benoits  on  wrote  a general  report,  a very  fine  infants’  schoolhouse  has  been  built  in 
Sinte  of  Crossmaglen,  where  it  was  so  much  required.  This  school  i3  also  vested 
Scliools.  jn  trustees.  There  is  only  ouo  schoolhouse  now  in  the  district  with  a 

Mr.  thatched  roof,  and  only  one  with  an  earthen  floor.  I am  sony  to  say, 

Adair,  however,  that  there  are  still  several  schools  without  any  offices  for  the 
Drogheda,  rise  of  the  children,  and  also  a good  many  where  such  offices  exist,  but 

me  now  in  such  bad  repair  as  to  bo  almost  useless. 

Attendance.  3.  Attevdance  of  Pupils. — The  total  average  attendance  for  the  year 
was  8,379,  or  an  average  attendance  of  62-5  per  school.  The  total 
average  on  rolls  was  13,594.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  to 
the  numbers  on  rolls  was  therefore  61-6.  This  percentage  is  a little 
higher  thnn  that  given  in  my  last  report.  Tt  was  then  “59  yearly." 
This  shows  that  the  regularity  of  the  pupils’  attendance  has  somewhat 
improved,  and  I am  sure  it  would  have  been  higher  but  for  the  preva- 
lence of  colds,  measles,  and  influenza  among  the  children  during  a 
povtion  of  18S9,  and  January  and  February  last. 

I am  quite  sure  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  generally  make  every 
effort  to  have  their  children  regularly  at  school ; and,  as  a rule,  the 
children  arc  anxious  to  attend  in  order  “ to  make  the  days,-’  as  they 
call  it,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  excluded  from  the  results  exami- 
nations. During  the  year  the  number  qualified  by  attendance  for 
admission  to  the  results  examinations  was  11,121,  and  the  number  who 
actually  attended  was  10,175,  that  is,  91-5  per  cent,  of  those  who  “made 
the  days  ” presented  themselves  for  examination. 

School-  4.  School-houses. — The  school-houses  are  in  general  very  fairly  fitted 
houses.  for  their  purpose,  and  are  in  good  repair.  In  almost  all  of  them  the 
floor  K)wce  is  sufficient  for  the  attendance.  I may  say  there  arc  at 
present  only  two  houses  hi  the  district  that  arc  really  too  small  for  the 
numbers  attending.  These  are  Clogherhead  and  Thorntiehl ; and  they  • 
are  shortly  to  be  superseded  by  new  and  suitable  structures.  As  regards 
Clogherhead  school  I may  remark  that  the  manager  would  have  had  a 
new  house  erected  long  before  now  if  lie  could  bave  obtained  a suitable 
site.  This  difliculty,  it  appears,  must  now  be  overcome  as  the  school- 
house  and  premises  have,  I understand,  been  condemned  by  the  officers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  sanitary  grounds. 

SOiools.  ^,r&10  Schools. — Since  my  last  geuciul  report  four  new  schools  liavo 

been  Sdded  to  the  district.  These  are  Inniskeen  Mall,  non-vested, 
Thornfield,  uou-vested,  Dulargy  male  vested  in  trustees,  and  Duluvgy 
foniide  vested  in  trustees.  The  first  is  in  County  Monaghan,  and  the 
- other  three  are  in  County  Louth.  They  are  all  doing  well  and  promise 
to  he  useful  in  future.  One  sohool,  Ravensdale  male,  lias  been  struck 
off  the  roll  during  the  past  year.  The  removal  of  this  school  from  the 
roll  was  Caused  by  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Dulargy  schools  which 
ave  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bavensdalc. 

Teachers.  6.  Teachers. — As  a rule  the  teachers  are  pretty  well  off  with  respect 
to  thoir  residences.  A good  rnauy  of  them,  however,  have  still  to  pay 
rent  for  their  dwellings.  The  Act  by  which  teachers’  residences  may  be 
provided  by  aid  from  the  State  has  not  yet  been  much  availed  of. 
Recently  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  two  instances — one  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  residence  of  the  teacher  of  the 
Pliilipstown  school,  and  one  for  the  erection  of  a new  residence  for  the 
teachers  of  the  adult  male  and  female  schools.  This  latter  is  now  in 
course  of  erectiou.  It  was  very  much  needed,  indeed.  T have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  several  cases,  before  long,  teachers’  residences  will  be 
built.  The  slow  progregs  hitherto  made  in  this  direction  is  attributable, 
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not  to  want  of  will  on  the  part  of  managers  and  teachers,  but  to  the  Appendix B. 
difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  sites.  Reports  on 

As  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  teachers  in  the  important  state  of 
matter  of  the  school  accounts  I have  to  report  most  favourably,  and  Sohooli. 
also  as  to  their  punctuality  in  their  attendance  in  the  schools.  I have  Mt. 
seldom  or  never  found  them  absent  when  they  ought  to  have  been  Adair. 
present.  Drogheda. 

They  are  rising  in  classification  as  time  goes  on.  Of  130  principal  

teachers  in  the  district  (omitting  the  five  convent  schools)  there  are  now 
24  in  first-class,  58  in  second-class,  and  48  in  third-class.  When  I last 
furnished  a general  report  there  were  184  principal  teachers  in  the 
district  (with  the  above  exceptions)  and  they  stood  as  follows  as  to 
classification,  L9  in  first-class,  57  in  second-class,  and  58  in  third-class. 

This  shows  a considerable  advance  in  their  classification,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  incomes. 

The  total  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  the  past  year  was  School 
£1,727  Is.  10d.,  and  the  local  endowments  amounted  to  £585  10s.  lid.,  lfee1, 
making  a total  of  “locril  aid”  of  £2,312  12s.  9 d.,  that  is  (omitting 
Poor  Law  Union  schools),  an  average  of  £17  13s.  0|d.  per  school. 

I believe  the  teachers,  as  a body,  are  devoted  to  teaching  as  their 
chosen  profession  for  life. 

7.  Examinations. — All  the  schools  in  the  district  were  examined  for  Exraiua- 
results  during  the  results’  period,  ended  2Sth  February,  except  the  tio“’ 
new  Dulargy  schools,  which  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  middle 

of  December. 

1 have,  for  the  most  part,  found  the  results  papers  properly  filled 
when  I arrived  at  the  schools  to  hold  the  examinations.  In  some  few 
instances  I have  found  the  pupils’  ages  entered  wrong.  This  was 
chiefly  in  the  infant  class,  and  the  fact  of  its  occurring  at  all  leads 
me  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  pupils  coining  to  a school  for  the 
first  time  should  have  with  them,  to  present  to  the  teacher,  a bona  fide 
statement  or  evidence  of  their  age  on  “ last  birth  day,"  or  else,  one  of 
their  parents  (or  their  guardian  in  case  of  orphans)  should  attend  with 
them  when  presenting  them  to  the  teacher,  and  inform  him  us  to  their 
age,  Ac, 

8.  Proficiency  of  pupils — Reading. — The  reading  of  the  pupils  has  Banting, 
improved  dining  the  past  few  years,  hut  still  it  is  not  really  good. 

The  children  in  the  junior  classes  do  not  know  how  to  mind  the  stops 
and  pauses  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text  ; and  there  is 
still  much  difficulty,  in  the  district  generally,  in  getting  them  to  speak 
out  plainly,  very  often  I can  hardly  get  them  to  tell  mo  their  own 
names.  1 may  say  the  reading  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  is  fail’ 
in  most  schools,  and  in  nearly  all  the  schools  that  of  the- sixth  class  is 
good — open,  free,  and  intelligent,  and  with  fair  appreciation  of  the  matter 
of  the  lessons. 

As  to  the  repetition  of  the  pieces  of  poetry,  which  the  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  have  prepared,  there  is  a noticeable  improvement.  Evidently 
the  teachers  have  latterly  being  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject  than  they  had  been  formerly.  I now  find  the  pupils  very  fairly 
prepared  on  them,  and  eager  to  be  heard  repeating  them,  especially  in 
well  conducted  female  schools.  Still  the  full  force  of  tho  pieces  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  majority.  When  examined  in  them  by 
a stranger  the  results  are  not  what  is  to  be  expected. 

The  explanation  and  expansion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons 
in  all  the  lesson  books  is  still  meagre.  I believe  the  teachers  do  not 
fully  make  themselves  up  before  hand  as  to  any  lesson  they  are  to 
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teach  on  any  given  day — do  not  write  out  notes  of.  the  lessons  they 
are  to  deal  with.  If  they  studied  this  matter  more  intimately  and 
more  practically  their  teaching  would  bo  more  effective  nnd  would 
occupy  less  time. 

Spelling. — Oral  spelling  in  the  junior  classes  is  good  enough.  But 
in  the  higher  classes  spelling  from  dictation  is  not  more  than  may  he 
called  pair.  Sixth  class  pupils  do  not  often  go  astray  in  this  particular, 
hut  those  of  fourth  and  fifth  classes  very  often  make  mistakes ; still 
there  is  no  douht  but  progress  is  being  made  in  this  subject  as  in 
others. 

Writing. — The  writing  in  the  schools  in  my  district  is,  in  general, 
very  fair.  The  pupils  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  as  a rule,  write  very 
well — such  a hand  as  would  not  be  objected  to  by  any  one  wanting  the 
services  of  the  writer.  In  all  the  schools  all  the  pupils  of  the  classes 
higher,  than  the  first  class  write  on  paper,  and  in  some  schools  the 
pupils  of  first  class  are  allowed  to  write  on  paper  instead  of  slates, 
and  I do  not  at  all  object  to  the  practice.  On  the  whole,  I have  no 
great  fault  to  find  with  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils  of  this  district. 
1 believe  it  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  most  districts  , in  the 
country. 

Arithmetic. — In  tbo  junior  classes  (now)  including  the  fourth  class 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  generally  very  fair.  Abovo  fourth 
class  the  answering  weakens,  and  is  generally  felt  most  in  fifth  .class, 
second  stage,  and  in  sixth  class,  second  year.  This  result,  however,  is 
only  natural,  for  the  pupils  of  those  latter  classes  are  much  wanted  at 
home,  and  very  often  have  much  ado  to  make  the  attendances 
necessary  for  them  to  he  admitted  to  the  results  examination  at  ail. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is,  I believe,  more 
efficient  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Grammar. — The  pupils  generally  are  weak  in  this  subject.  Those 
of  third  class  have  hardly  any  real  knowlegde  of  the  difference,  in  print, 
between  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  They  can  give  the  definitions 
of  these  parts  of  speech  as  they  have  been  taught  them,  but  put  to 
apply  the  definitions  in  a lesson  in  their  reading  book  they  are  only 
in  a mist — do  not  know  “ which  is  which.”  I would  not  be  a hit  sorry 
to  see  “ grammar  ” for  third  class  put  out  of  the  programme  and 
“ lesson  books  ” put  in  its  place. 

Geography. — This  subject  is  very  fairly  taught  generally.  But 
often  l do  r.ot  find  the  fourth  class  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
map  of  Ireland.  Fifth  class  generally  answer  well  on  the  subject,  but 
sixth  class  pupils  are  often  found  weak  in  it,  and  especially  as  regards 
latitude,  longitude,  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  drawing  from 
memory  of  a map — say  of  Ireland. 

Needlework. — This  branch  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than 
before,  owing  to  the  recent  rule  of  the  Board  on  the  subject.  In  all 
schools  where  a female  teachor  is  employed,  whether  as  principal,  assis- 
tant, extern  teacher,  or  workmistress,  an  hour’s  instruction  in  needle- 
work daily  is  given  to  the  girls  attending  the  schools,  and  I believe 
this  arrangement  will,  in  time,  have  good  effect,  though  as  yet  the 
change  has  not  made  itself  very  apparent  I find  that  the  teaohiug  of 
dressmaking  in  association  with  that  of  the  sewing  machine  has  not, 
increased  the  number  of  girls  going  in  for  the  latter,  rather  the:  contrary, 
the  pupils  bein"  generally  too  young  to  appreciate  the  principles  of 
dressmaking.  This  applies  chiefly  to  country  schools. 
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Agriculture  and  Book-keeping. — The  text  book  on  agriculture  is  Apj/miUxB. 
rend,  anil  learned  pretty  well,  but  for  want  of  opportunities  for  turning  Reports  on 
theory  into  practice  the  book  work  is  of  little  use.  State  of 


Book-keeping  is  not  relished  by  the  pupils,  as  they  have  no  real  books  - — 

to  beep,  and  are  only  exercised  on  the  dry  examples  given  in  the  text 
book.  They  seem  to  feel  that  it  has  very  little  to  recommend  it  to  ])ro  ,iorio 

them,  and  the  teachers  are  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  presenting  the  _ 

subject  to  the  pupils  as  a subjeot  with  which  they  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Agriculture 
I am  forced  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  both  agriculture  and  book-  Book- 
keeping in  the  schools,  of  my  district  at  least,  might  almost- as  well  be  ke8P’nS- 
left  untouched.  I never  yet  met  a boy,  a farmer's  son,  who  could  tell 
me  what  rotation  of  crops  his  father  pursued  on  his  farm,  or  what 
breed  of  cattle  he  adopted  or  preferred  as  most  suitable  to  his 
land. 


Extra  Branches. — -Extra  branches  have  not  been  much  gone  into  Extra 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  small  schools  nothing  hardly  beyond  Branchs 
geometry  and  algebra  ha  ve  been  attempted.  And  in  these  branches  the 
attempts  have  been  only  in  the  elementary  stages  of  the  subject ; still 
the  numbers  who  have  “passed”  in  these  stages  have  been  tolerably 
respectable. 


Drawing. — I am  sorry  to  say  drawing  is  not  so  extensively  taught  Drawing, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Iii  the  rural  schools  the  teaching  of  it  is  hardly 
attempted  oven  by  teachers  who  have  been  trainod,  and  who  have  certi- 
ficates of  competency  to  teach  it,  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  because  the 
pupils  when  they  feel  they  are  able  to  produce  an  outline  or  a represen- 
tation of  an  object  feel  they  have  acquired  a new  power,  and  one  which 
may  hereafter  be  a source  of  pleasure,  and  perhaps  of  profit,  to  them. 

I should  like  to  see  drawing  much  more  extensively  introduced  into  our 
schools. 


In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  any  defects  I have  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  this  Report  are  not  altogether  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
teachers.  The  only  thing  I think  them ' neglectful  in  is  the  want  of 
preparation  for  teaching  the  lesson  book.  I believe  they  are  doing  their 
work  conscientiously,  and  on  the  whole  with  very  fair  success. 

It  is  only  right  to  say  further  that  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the 
managers  of  the  schools  I havo  met  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  with 
a willingness  to  receive  my  suggestions,  and  a disposition  to  act  on  them 
as  far  as  in  their  power  lay. 

» I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


S.  Adaib, 
District-  Inspector . 


The  Secretaries, 

, Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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jppcnttixB.  Mr.  Warner,  b.a 

Reports  on  Ballinamore,  April,  1890. 

State  of  . . 

Schools.  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honouv  to  submit  the  following  general  report 

on  the  National  schools  of  this  district,  the  third  such  report  prepared 
TFureer.  by  me  since  coming  to  the  district  in  March,  1883. 

inn  la  1888  eighteen  schools  were  transferred  from  the  Boyle  district  to 
moreT  this,  and  seven  from  this  to  the  Enniskillen  district : the  Ballinamore 

district  now  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and 

Fermanagh,  being  bmurded  on  the  west  by  the  Shannon,  from  Dowra  to 
Drumsna,  extending  south  to  beyond  Clooue  and  Carrigallen,  east  to 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  north-west  to  beyond  Swanlinbar,  and  north  to 
Cuilcagh  Mountain . It  thus  contains  the  towns  and  villages  of  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  Ballinamore,  Drumsliambo,  Leitrim,  Jamestown,  Kesk- 
carrig.rn,  Ballyconnell,  and  Bawnboy,  besides  those  above  mentioned. 

NumWcf  At  the  end  of  18S9  there  were  in  operation  134  schools,  of  which 

School.  two  are  Convent  schools,  and  two  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  one  of  the 
latter  having  two  departments.  Of  these  134  schools  only  two,  besides 
the  Convent  schools,  maiutain  an  annual  average  attendance  of  over- 
100  ; thirteen  others  commonly  maintain  from  70  to  100  j about  thirty 
have  from  50  to  70 ; sixteen  ordinary  schools  have  commonly  less  than 
30  in  average  attendance,  and  about  twenty-four  precariously  remain 
jnst  at  or-  over  30,  the  minimum  for  grants  on  the  ordinary  conditions. 
A school  existing  under  such  circumstances  as  these  last  is  generally  of 
low  or  mediocre  efficiency.  Unless  specially  endowed  it  will  not 
induce  an  able  teacher  to  take  it,  or  at  least  to  remain  long,  and  it  will 
hence  probably  be  left  to  one  who  will  not  depend  entirely  on  it  for 
support.  The  school  being  in  existence  will  probably  be  attended  by 
many  or  most  of  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  but  for  its 
existence  would  merely  Lave  to  walk  somewhat  farther  to  a school 
where  they  might  he  efficiently  taught.  In  this  way  a bad  school  is 
sometimes  worse  than  none.  Fin-thermoi-e,  where  the  minimum  of  80 
is  uncertainly  maintained  there  is  a serious  temptation  to  falsify  the 
returns  of  attendance.  School  fees  also  are  with  difficulty  levied,  the 
teachers  fearing  to  drive  the  pupils  to  other  schools,  and  hence  arises 
a further  temptation  to  make  misstatements  in  the  accounts,  with  a view 
to  the  contingent  results  fees.  The  fear  of  driving  away  the  pupils 
necessarily  affects  discipline  also  j in  some  cases  I have  been  informed 
that  teachers  even  supply  the  pupils  with  school  books  and  stationery 
gratis. 

In  one  part  of  the  district,  in  the  extreme  south,  a new  school  is,  I 
believe,  required,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  one  ; otherwise 
improvement  would  tako  the  form  of  gradually  amalgamating  some 
schools,  discontinuing  others,  and  providing  better  school-houses,  appa- 
ratus, and  teaching  for  many. 

Soli  oil-  For  the  Carrick-on-Shannon  Convent  School  good  buildings  were  in 

houses.  recent  years  provided, and  anew  building  has  been  just  erected  for  theCon- 

vent  School  in  Ballinamore.  Of  the  130  ordinary  schools  in  operation  in 
1889,  at  least  37  were  held  in  houses  which  must  be  described  as  bad,  and 
at  least  4 other  houses  are  little  better.  Of  the  37,  however,  new 
buildings  may  reasonably  be  soon  expected  in  10  cases  (grants  have 
been  sanctioned  in  9)  and  more  remotely  in  3 other  cases.  The  now 
completed  improvements  in  houses  of  ordinary  schools,  within  my  own 
official  experience  of  the  district,  are  17  new  school  houses  superseding 
bad  houses,  and  enlargement  of  2 of  these  new  houses  and  6 others. 
In  a few  other  cases,  without  increasing  the  space  available,  otlier 
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improvements  have  been  made,  such  as  substituting  boards  for  earthen  Appendix n. 
floors.  Entirely  new  schools  have  been  few.  Reports  on 

By  “ bad  ” houses  I mean  in  some  cases  houses  much  too  small  for  Stato  of 
the  attendance,  and  in  others  houses  in  exceptionally  bad  repair,  but  Sohoofi. 
the  great  majority  of  those  T so  describe  are  thatched  cabins,  unceiled,  Mr_ 
with  uneven  and  damp  earthen  floors,  little  means  of  ventilation  or  Warner. 
lighting,  aud  walls  and  roofs  requiring  props,  the  furniture  and  apparatus  BaU'ma- 
being,  as  a rule,  in  keeping  with  the  building.  more. 

As  there  are  but  two  Convent  National  Schools  in  this  district  I cannot  convent 
with  advantage  generalise  on  them.  The  attendance  is  much  better  than  «wl  P.L.U. 
in  others,  and  the  proficiency  is,  on  the  whole,  in  one  very  fair,  in  the  3ohools- 
other  fair.  The  two  Poor  Law  Union  National  Schools  are  well  taught. 

Of  the  130  principal  .teachers  in  charge  of  ordinary  schools  at  the  C'aMifioa. 
close  of  last  year-  only  7 were  in  first  class,  while  60  were  either  in  third  of 

class  or  unclassed ; the  classification  of  teachers  is  thus  still  low,  but  it  'r«nch«ri. 
is  much  "higher  than  it  was  a few  years  ago.  The  proportion  of  teachers 
who  have  had  a course  of  training  is  also  increased,  but  there  are  still 
seventy  principals  who  have  never  had  such. 

There  are  only  thirty-two  monitors  in  the  district,  and  I could  not  Moniton. 
recommend  any  large  increase.  The  nature  of  the  houses  in  some  cases, 
and  of  the  instruction  in  others,  forbids  it.  Moreover,  when  considering 
the  prospects  of  monitors  obtaining  situations  as  teachers,  I find  that  of 
the  22  who  in  recent  years  finished  their  course  here  satisfactorily  only 
6 are  teaching  in  this  district.  Two  others,  however,  who  did  not 
finish  their  course  are  also  teaching  here,  with  a few  who  were  recently 
monitors  in  other  districts. 

In  estimating  tLe  merits  of  schools  the  nature  of  tho  attendance  must  Attendance, 
be  considered.  I do  not  forget  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  is  a 
main  factor  in  determining  it;  it  is  indeed,  ns  a rule,  the  main  factor ; 
but  other  circumstances,  local  or  temporary,  must  in  many  eases  affect 
it.  In  some  schools,  even  where  lair  attendance  totals  appear  on  the 
Examination  Roll,  the  pupils  concerned  may  shortly  before  the  exami- 
nation have  been  very  irregular,  being  at  farm  work  or  otherwise 
detained.  In  others  a large  proportion  have  just  over  the  100  days’ 
attendance.  Thus  I have  observed  in  one  school  where  77  were  pre- 
sented, 24  with  less  than  100  attendances  each,  more  than  one-third  ot 
those  presented  in  another;  35  of  86  in  another,  nearly  one-half  in 
another.  The  details  of  one  case  will  illustrate  the  matter: — The 
school  was  examined  in  November;  the  number  on  rolls  was  150,  and 
of  these  107  were  qualified,  by  attendance,  for  examination.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  year  was  71  "5,  but  for  the  September  quarter 
it  was  76,  and  for  the  month  of  October  84,  the  totals  of  attendances  in 
tins  month  being  54  per  cent,  of  the  totals  on  rolls  daily,  a proportion 
which  in  earlier  months  was  generally  from  30  to  45.  Only  eight 
days  of  summer  vacation  had  been  given — in  another  year  uoue  was 
given — and  the  children  had  been  pressed  by  principal  and  assistant  to 
extra  attendance  in  the  last  few  months.  The  numbers  on  the  Exami- 
nation Roll  were  what  might  be  inferred  from  above.  Of  the  107 
qualified,  39  had  made  leas  than  110  attendances,  29  others  made  less 
than  120.  aud  only  11  made  140  or  upwards.  Of  the  42  on  rolls,  but 
not  qualified  by  attendance,  3 had  made  90,  98  and  99  respectively. 

Such  facts  are  of  importance,  not  only  as  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
efficiency,  but  for  the  reasou  that  the  teachers’  income  in  such  schools 
depends  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  attendance  in  the  last  month  or 
months,  both  for  preparation  for  examination  and  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  qualify  by  attendance. 
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ApptiuiixB.  In  about  65  of  the  ordinary  schools  the  proficiency,  on  the  whole 
Ro  oitson  1®  in  my  opinion  good,  in  about  50  middling  or  fair,  in  about  Ho 
State  of  distinctly  bad  and  without  prospect  of  much  general  or  permanent  im- 
SchooU.  proveroeut  while  in  present  teachers’  charge.  In  many  of  the  s.chools 
WT  which  I describe  as  middling,  the  mediocrity  is  not  necessarily  or 
Warier,  altogether  the  teachers’  fault.  The  attendance,  as  slated  above,  not  to 
Ballina-  mention  the  character  of  the  accommodation  and  apparatus,  must  be  con- 
«n°'e.  sidered.  In  many  schools  tho  unsatisfactory  answering  is  due  to  improper 
Proficiency  promotion  of  pupils  who  failed  in  several  subjects  in  their  previous  classes, 
generally.  The  classification  of  pupils  is  generally  low  in  the  ordinary  schools,. 
Clnasific*.  I give  elsewhere  some  facts  about  girls.  Attendance  in  class  VI.  in  3G 
tion  of  of  the  102  schools  attended  by  boys  no  boys  were  examined  in  that  class 
- “I*  “■  last  year,  the  average  being  about  1 -6  to  each  school,  and  only  9 having  as 
many  as  5,  while  leaving  out  these  9 schools  the  average  would  be  U . 
Heading.  To  read  the  actual  words  on  the  page  before  them,  and  attend  fairly 
to  punctuation,  is  nearly  all  that  one  may  as  a rule  expect  from  ordi- 
nary pupils,  and  this  much  is  as  a rule  fairly  attained.  The  inaccuracies 
sometimes  observable  in  the  reading  of  pupil  after  pupil  of  a large  class 
are  only  explicable  by  supposing  that  they  have  passed  unnoticed 
throughout  the  year.  In  classes  I.  ancl  II.  especially  this  is  clear-/:  the- 
children  have  learned  the  Bhort  lessons,  by  frequently  going  through 
them,  off  by  rote,  and  have  le&rned  them  wrong  ; plurals  and  singulars 
are  interchanged,  articles  inserted  or  omitted,  &o.  : careless  teachers  do 
not  notice  or  at  least  effectively  correct  these  errors,  and  many  I believe 
seldom  or  never  read  a line  themselves  as  example  for  the  children. 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  pieoes  of  poetry  required  to  be  commit- 
ted to  memory  are  in  some  schools  left  altogether  to  the  children  them- 
selves to  prepare,  and  that  too  in  some  cases  only  a few  days  before  the 
examination. 

Spelling.  Spelling  is  generally  very  fair  in  junior  class  and  fair  in  seniors.  In 
bad  or  middling  schools  I Sometimes  observe  a tendency  to  leave  out 
the  dictation  lesson  of  seniors.  Transcription  is  much  easier, . especially 
if  not  corrected,  so  one  class  at  most  will  have  dictation,  or  perhaps  the 
passage  will  be  taken  from  third  or  fourth  book  for  all  classes,  the 
solitary  pupil  of  the  highest  class  present  being  deputed  to  read  it. 
Besides  the  regularity  of  the  lessons  and  completeness  of  the  correction, 
spelling  of  course  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  quality  of  the  hand- 
writing. Spelling  is  mainly  a matter  of  the  eye,  and  if  the  pupil  scribbles 
a word  in  a different  manner  each  time  he  is  called  upon  to  write  it  his 
eye  will  naturally  be  the  less  able  to  help  him. 

Writing.  Writing  is  commonly  in  juniors  fairly  regular,  but  not  always  comes 
up  to  the  programme’s  requirement  of  fair  or  careful  imitation  of  a 
given  headline.  I seldom  see  any  attempt  at  class  leaching  in  this 
subjeot  or  uso  of  the  black-board  to  point  out  the  precise  forms  of  the 
letters,  nor  are  the  pupils  required  to  study  the  headline  a minute  or 
two  before  commencing.  In  a carelessly  conducted  school  what  consti- 
tutes a writing  lesson  is  often  this : — The  pupils  proceed  in  a disorderly 
crowd  to  the  desks,  and  there  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  number  to  be 
seated  at  each,  even  when  there  is  ample  space.  The  teacher  searches 
through  a heap  of  copy  books,  and  tlirows  them  to  the  pupils  as  he  finds 
those  required;  meantime  the  pupils  are  providing  themselves  from 
their  pockets  with  pens,  and  various  articles  representing  pen  handles ; 
no  two  of  the  latter  are  alike,  and  little  bits  of  twisted  paper  are  not 
uncommon ; perhaps  ink  bottles,  also  of  various  kinds,  are  extracted 
- from  their  pockets  and  held  in  their  hands  while  they  write.  Some 
time  ago  I found  a school  possessed  of  two  ink  bottles  including  one 
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properly  'belonging  to  tlie  teacher’s  desk.  As  each  pupil  is  provided  he  Afpenatx'B. 
opens  his  copy  book,  sees  what  the  words  of  the  headline  are  (without  Rtl,orls  0n 
however  being  careful  of  the  spelling),  and  does  not  look  at  it  again  Sure  of 
till  he  is  at  die  end  of  the  page,  which  is  as  soon  as  he  can  be.  He  Seliools. 
then  idles  till  time  is  up.  Possibly  the  teacher  may  glance  at  the  Mr. 
completed  copy,  but  just  ns  likely  not ; in  any  case  he  will  not  point  out  Wanar. 
the  errors,  and  indeed  this,  after  the  way  the  rest  hits  been  done,  would  Bnliinn- 
be.  of  little  use.  Such  absence  of  order,  system,  and  generally  teaching  111  ore' 

in  the  matter  of  writing,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  general 
work  of  a bad  school.  Letter  writing  in  senior  classes,  at  least  as  to 
the  forms,  is  somewhat  better,  and  it  is  not  now  so  commonly  assumed 
that  when  the  Inspector  at  an  examination  gives  out  one  subject  the 
pupils  may  substitute  another. 

This  subject  is  generally  fair  in  junior  classes,  but  is  only  middling  as  Arithmetic, 
a rule  in  seniors. 

. I have  not  noticed  any  general  change  in  these  subjects.  It  is  seldom  Grammar 
or  never  that  either  is  absolutely  neglected,  but  both  are  generally  only  aud  P*1'0- 
middling,  at  least  above  class  IV.  Grammar  cannot  be  expected,  in  B ‘ 
many  schools,  to  be  much  better  under  their  present  or  similar  teachers. 

Mediocre  teachers  cannot  be  made  teach  well  what  they  know  im- 
perfectly and  are  not  likely  now  to  learn.  In  several  schools,  however, 
the  subject  is  taught  well  and  intelligently. 

Ordinary  Geography  is  a different  matter  ; a teacher  who  carefully 
reads  the  programme  for  each  class,  who  can  get  his  senior  pupils  to 
learn  home  lessons,  and  who  instructs  the  children  how  to  use  pointers 
and  maps  and  text  books,  could,  if  be  would  try,  make  almost  all  his 
pupils  pass  in  the  subject. 

The  proficiency  in  sewing  is  generally  fair,  and  latterly  I observe  N* wile- 
more  attention  paid  to  cutting-out ; the  latter  implies  dress  making.  work- 
Even  on  the  ordinary  obligatory  programme  spmo  further  statement  is 
in  my  opinion  desirable,  both  in  cutting-out  aud  in  knitting,  as  to 
, what  each  pupil  may  be  required  to  do. 

In  reference  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  Industrial  Programme  for 
girls  of  class  VI.  being  generally  adopted  hero,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
of  the  1 30  ordinary  schools,  eighty-nine  possess  recognised  means  of 
instruction  in  needlework.  In  thirty-two  of  these  at  the  examinations 
last  year  no  girls  were  examined  in  class  VI.,  while  the  average  of  girls 
examined  in  that  class  was  less  than  two,  including  the  monitors,  aud 
in  only  eight  schools  the  number  reached  five.  There  is  a tendency  to 
neglect  a small  class ; if  therefore  the  optional  programme  is  found  to 
give  more  trouble  to  the  teacher,  it  will  not  while  remaining  optional 
be  adopted,  I believe,  in  many  ordinary  schools.  I have  hail  occasion 
to  report  numerous  cases  of  neglect  of  the  one  hour  requirement. 

The  text-book  is  well  known  in  a few  schools,  as  a rule  poorly  ; I Agriculture, 
doubt  if  it  is  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  pupils  and  their  parents 
with  practical  work ; I have  frequently  been  told  by  teaobers  that  the 
parents  did  not  wish  their  children  to  learn  it.  I have  seldom  more 
than  one  or  two  candidates  for  the  free  places  at  the  Albert  Institution, 
sometimes  not  one.  For  the  daily  school  I have  had  no  candidates. 

Extra  and  optional  subjects  are  presented  in  only  a few  schools ; E*tra  end 
vocal  music- for  instance  in  only  two  or  three  besides  the  Convent  schools. 

• I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M‘K.  Warner, 

Inspector,  N.SS. 

The  Secretaries, 

■ Education  Office. 
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Mr.  John  Barrett,  h.a. 

Ballinosloe,  1st  March,  I860. 


Btllinuloe.  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  instructions  duly  received,  I beg 

leave  to  lay  before  you  my  General  Report  on  this  district  for  the  two 
years  ended  28tli  February  this  year.  I beg  leave  to  state  that  the 
District.  extent  of  the  district  is  nearly,  though  not  quite  as  great,  and  that  the 
occupations  of  the  people  and  the  circumstances  of  the  schools  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  they  were  when  I reported  on  it  in  1888.  Some 
schools  have  been  transferred  from,  and  some  have'been  transferred  to, 
the  district  since  that  time,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  it  at  present 
is  less  than  the  number  in  it  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

No.  of  The  district  is  still  something  about  600  square  miles  in  area,  and  it 
School*.  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  supplied  with  122  Ordinavy, 
2 Monastery,  6 Convent,  3 Industrial,  1 Evening,  and  7 Poor  Law  Union 
schools  in  operation.  There  is  a grant  for  a schoolhouse  for  un  existing 
school  vested  in  trustees,  and  there  is  iu  course  of  erection  a schoolhouse, 
vested  in  the  same  way,  fora  new  school,  which  will  probably  bo  brought 
into  work  within  a short  period  from  this  date. 

8ch<ol-  The  122  Ordinary  schools  arc  held  in  88  houses,  of  which  10  are 
housoi.  vested  in  the  Board,  and  23  are  vested  in  trustees,  and  the  Monastery 

schoolhouse,  and  one  of  the  Convent  schoolhouses  are  also  vested  in  like 
way.  The  accommodation  in  all  the  schoolhouses  in  the  district  is  suf- 
ficient for  9,000  to  10,000  pupils,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  number  in  usual  attendance,  but  though  it  is  so 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  in  particular  localities,  ancl  many  of  the  school- 
houses  are  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  them. 
Class  of  Of  the  122  Ordinary  schools,  36  are  attended  by  boys  only  under 
School*.  ni!tle  teachers,  37  are  attended  by  girls  only  under  female  teachers,  19 

are  attended  by  boys  and  girls  under  male  teachers  and  female  assistants 
or  workmistresses,  7 are  attended  by  boys  and  girls  under  male  teachers 
only,  and  23  are  attended  by  boys  and  girls  under  female  teachers  only. 
Manager-  The  managership  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  47  individuals,  of 
•tip.  whom  30  are  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  1 is  a Roman  Catholic  layman, 
2 are  Presbyterian  clergymen,  1 is  a late  Established  Church  lady,  4 are 
late  Established  Church  laymen,  4 are  superioresses  of  convents,  and  5 are 
clerks  of  Poor  Law  Unions.  All  the  managers  seem  anxious  to  make  the 
schools  as  useful  as  possible,  and,  so  l'ar  as  I have  had  experience  of 
them,  I have  found  them  earnest  and  honorable,  and  I have  to  express 
my  most  sincere  thanks  to  them  individually  and  collectively  for  their 
invariably  kind,  prompt,  and  courteous  attention  to  my  communications 
on  any  matters  that  I have  from  time  to  time  had  to  bring  under  their 
notice.  The  clerical  managers  visit  the  schools  of  their  own  denomina- 
tions frequently,  and  exercise  beneficial  supervision  over  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  insure  regular  attention  to  religious  instruction. 

T.adurs.  Of  the  1 22  principal  teachers  in  the  Ordinary  schools,  4 males  and  10 
females  are  in  First  Class,  23  males  and  23  females  are  in  Second  Class, 
and  36  males  and  26  females  are  in  Thivd  Class.  There  are  6 male  and 
20  female  assistants  employed  in  this  district,  and  of  these  there  are  no 
males  and  no  females  in  First  Class,  2 males  and  4 females  in  Second  Class, 
and  4 males  and  16  females  in  Third  Class.  There  are  besides  these,  1 
male  and  2 female  temporary  assistants  all  in  Third  Class,  4 work- 
mistresses  paid  by  Board,  and  2 workmistresses  paid  by  private  in- 
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dividuals,  and  15  male  and  45  female  monitors.  Jn  the  Monastery  rlppendizU. 
schools  there  is,  1 principal  teacher  in  Second  Class,  ancl  there  are  1 ^cport,  on 
principal  and  3 assistant  teachers  in  Third  Class,  and  there  are  three  State  of 
monitors.  In  the  Convent  schools  there  is  1 work  mistress  and  there  Schools. 
are  several  monitresses  paid  by  the  Board,  and  there  ore  some  assist-  Mr. 
ants  and  some  monitresses  paid  by  the  Communities,  and  in  the  Poor  Burro//. 
Law  Union  schools  there  are  2 male  and  3 female  principal  BiUimuloa. 
teachers  all  classed,  but  in  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  schools  the  * 
attendance  is  at  present  so  small,  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  have  a regular  teacher  in  charge  of  it. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  classes  are  nearly  all  in  the  higher  divisions,  Training, 
and  many  of  them  are  eligible  to  seek  promotion  by  examination,  but  it 
dois  not  seem  that  they  are  generally  disposed  to  do  so,  the  chief 
deterrent  cause,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  being  the  uncertainty  of  success. 

Of  the  122  principal  teachers,  13  males  and  8 females  have  been  trained 
in  Marlborough-street,  6 males  have  been  trained  in  St.  Patrick’s,  and  9 
females  have  been  trained  in  Our  Lady  of  Morey,  Training  Colleges, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  staff  have  been  trained  as  monitors. 

As  a body  tho  teachers  are  intelligent  and  well  qualified,  and  they  Conduct  of 
work  earnestly  and  honestly,  and,  almost  without  exception,  they  do  the  leac 
best  they  can  to  perform  their  duties  efficiently,  and  some  attain 
creditable  success.  And,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  to  contend,  their  efforts  must  be  regarded  as  fairly 
effective,  and  acknowledged  to  have  conferred  important  benefit  on  the 
children  under  their  care.  Their  conduct  has,  I am  happy  to  say,  been 
highly  exemplary,  and  as  a class  much  esteemed  and  respected  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  reside. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  on  last  clay  of  month  preceding  date  Number  of 
of  results  examination  in  last  year  was  6,668  boys  and  6,758  girls  ; the  £"c_ 
average  attendance  for  year  ended  quarter  days  preceding  last  results 
examination  was  3,532  boys,  3,805  girls ; and  the  number  examined  for 
results  were  3,867  boys  and  4,306  girls.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
there  are  2,801  boys  ancl  2,452  girls  who  did  not  make  as  many  as  100 
attendances  each  in  tho  last  results  year.  Of  these  pupils  many  attend 
for  short  periods  at  certain  seasons,  and  derive  some  benefit  by  doing  so ; 
but  their  attainments  are  necessarily  very  inconsiderable,  and  after 
a few  years  of  disuse,  they  can  scarcely  he  of  any  value  to  them  in 
the  business  of  life. 

The  records  of  attendance  ore  in  most  cases  neatly  kept,  and  except  School 
in  a few  instances  are,  I have  no  doubt,  substantially  correct.  The  "K0"1'- 
entries  of  school  fees  in  several  official  hooks  and  document  are  consis- 
tent with  one  another,  but  tire  entries  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  are  in 
many  eases  quite  unreliable.  The  discipline  in  the  schools  is  on 
the  whole  very  fair,  and  on  the  days  of  results  examinations  the 
children  present  a neat  appearance,  ancl  on  all  occasions  are  respectful, 
well  disposed,  and  orderly. 

There  are  17  two-storied  schoolhouses  in  tho  district,  and  the  teachers  Defects  in 
and  pupils  on  the  ground  floors  suffer  great  annoyance  from  the  noise 
made  in  the  movements  of  the  children  in  the  rooms  overhead.  Some 
of  the  houses  vested  in  trustees  are  old  and  decayed,  and  are  in  unsatis- 
factory repair  and  generally  uncomfortable.  Some  schoolhouses  are 
unsupplied  with  out-offices,  and  some  also  are  much  too  small  for  the 
number  of  pupils  in  usual  attendance,  and  are  injudiciously  constructed, 
and  but  badly  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed.  In 
many  cases  the  furniture  is  unsuitable  and  unsuitably  arranged  ; in 
some  the  desks  are  old  and  unsteady,  and  the  pupils  find  it  difficult  to 
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jttfmdtxB.  write  on  them,  and  in  several  sohoolhousos  much  inconvenience  is  caused 
porta  on  by  "'aut  °f  adequate  space  for  the  drafts  on  the  floor. 

Siaw  of  There  is  also  a considerable  impediment  to  progress  in  the  irregularity 
Scliooli.  0f  t,jie  attendance.  In  spring  it  falls  away  in  the  rural  schools,  and  the 
J,;  children  not  only  do  not  improve  when  they  are  absent,  but  they  forget 
Barret/,  or  they  become  unfamiliar  with  much  that  they  had  learned  ; and  in 
B&Uinulo*.  winter  the  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools  becomes  so  large  that  for 
, — . some  weeks  the  rooms  become  greatly  overcrowded,  and  little  effective 
i f pupils'  3 teacliing  can  be  carried  on ; and  at  all  seasons  epidemics  occasionally 
attendance.  appear)  and  affect  the  schools  more  or  less  seriously. 

Altaian: ant  As  regards  the  literary  attainments  of  the  pupils,  I consider  that  im- 
of  pupils,  pediments  being  allowed  for,  it  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
much  useful  work  has  been  done,  and  much  valuable  education  has  been 
acquired  on  the  whole. 

Reading.  In  reading,  the  great  majority  of  the  junior  pupils  do  tolerably  accu- 
rately, and  many  of  the  senior  pupils  do  fairly,  and  a large  number  of 
them  do  well. 

Writing.  In  writing,  most  of  the  junior  pupils  do  well  on  double-ruled  slates  or 
on  double-ruled  paper,  and  a large  proportion  of  tbe  senior  pupils  have 
acquired  a very  valuable  degree  of  proficiency. 

Arithmetic.  Iu  arithmetic,  so  far  as  the  practical  portion  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
ficiency is,  on  the  whole,  very  fair ; the  greater  number  of  the  junior 
pupils  “pass"  in  the  subject,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  senior 
pupils  do  so,  also.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  failures ; but  I have  to 
observe,  that  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  courses  prescribed  in  this 
subject  for  the  higher  classes,  pupils  who  fail  to  “ pass  ” in  them  may, 
nevertheless,  be  possessed  of  a very  useful  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  referred  to. 

Spoiling.  In  writing  from  dictation,  the  proficiency  generally  is  very  fair,  and 
in  oral  spelling  it  is  in  almost  all  cases  very  satisfactory. 

Grammar.  In  grammar,  the  proficiency  is  low.  The  children  seem  to  have  but 
little  taste  for  it,  and  tbe  text  of  any  of  the  treatises  in  use  is  by  no 
means  well  known.  The  proficiency  in  pai'singis  very  poor,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  specimens  done  are  absolutely  ludicrous  ; and  though  it  is 
the  subject  in  which  the  pass  iu  grammar  is  given  iu  the  two  highest 
classes,  I consider  that  the  observations  regarding  it  in  the  treatise  on 
School  Management,  chap,  iv.,  p.  255,  are  entirely  applicable,  and  I 
would  suggest  that,  in  these  classes,  the  pass  in  grammar  might  with 
advantage  be  given  for  skill  in  writing  letters,  in  which  the  attainments 
are  still  far  short  of  being  satisfactory. 

Goography.  In  geography  the  knowledge  of  maps  is  pretty  good  on  the  whole ; the 
new  maps  supplied  by  the  Board  are  very  attractive,  and  the  children 
feel  great  pleasure  in  learning  from  them.  Tho  Third  and  Fourth  Classes 
answer  pretty  well  generally.  The  Fifth  Classes  do  not  do  so  well  on 
the  Map  of  Europe,  or  on  those  of  the  other  Continents,  but  they 
generally  answer  well  on  the  geography  of  Ireland,  and  the  Sixth  Classes 
generally  show  a good  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  British 
Empire.  . 

N«e<U»-  In  needlework  the  proficiency  generally  is  very  fair.  Instruction  in 
wo,k'  . this  subject  has  been  much  extended  within  the  last  six  months.  An 
hour  a day  is  now  devoted  to  it  in  all  schools  in  which  there  is  a female 
.teacher,  and  an  alternative  scheme  has  been  proposed  for  girls.in  Sixth 
Class.  Nearly  all  the  female  teachers  in  the  district  attended  the 
lecture  given  by  the  organizer  on  this  subject  in  July  last,  and  the 
scheme  was  considered  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  well  worthy  of 
their  most  earnest  consideration.  The  substitution  of  books  on  Domestic 
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Economy  for  tlie  ordinary  olass  book,  is  unquestionably  highly  ad  van-  ^ppenaup. 
tageous,  and  the  advisability  of  extending  industrial  instruction  is  Reports  on 
fully  recognised.  The  new  scheme  will,  no  doubt,  have  some  difficulties  State  ot 
to  contend  with,  chiefly  as  regards  “ material  ’’  and  the  disposal  of  3ch°°l3, 
articles  when  made  up,  but  these  will  probably  be  overcome.  It  is  at  a/,-. 
present  optional,  yet  two  teachers  have  adopted  it  already,  and  so  far  as  Barren. 

I have  been  able  to  learn,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  having  done  so.  B»111iimIoo. 
Other  teachers — most  likely  those  of  the  larger  schools — will,  I have  no 
doubt,  do  likewise  before  veiy  long ; and  I feel  suve  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  scheme  will  be  gradually  recognised,  and  that  it  will 
certainly,  though  perhaps  a little  slowly,  get  in  many  cases  a trial,  and 
that  it  will  have,  a very  fair  chance  of  success. 

In  book-keeping  but  few  pupils  have  been  presented,  but  these  Book- 
generally  exhibit  well  written  exercises,  and  some,  chiefly  in  one  school,  keoPlnE- 
have  merited  passes,  but  the  greater  number. of  the  pupils  failed  to  show 
satisfactory  knowledge  on  the  closing  of  accounts,  and  on  the  principles 
on  which  the  art  depends. 

In  agriculture  the  proficiency  is  very  low,  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  Agriculture, 
seem  to  feel  much  liking  for  it  ; and  though  it  is  obligatory  on  boys 
in  all  rural  schools  under  male  teachers,  and  though  the  high  fee  allowed 
for  it  induces  teachers  to  press  them,  and  even  to  urge  the  girls  to  learn 
it,  still  but  veiy  few  of  the  pupils  seem  to  take  to  it  willingly. 

No  doubt  a great  part  of  this  district  is  held  in  large  farms,  aud  cattle 
raising  and  feeding  are  the  branches  of  agriculture  chiefly  pursued ; and 
even  on  comparatively  small  farms  this  is  the  case,  as  cattle  seem  to 
pay,  generally,  mnoli  better  and  with  veiy  much  less  trouble  than 
tillage.  I have  to  observe  also,  that  it  has  often  struck  me  that  in  this 
district  only  a proportion  of  the  hoys  who  attend  National  schools — 
perhaps  one  in  four  or  five — can  have  any  prospect  of  becoming  owners 
of  farms  themselves,  or  of  being  in  a position  to  f ami  on  their  own  accounts, 
and  that  the  other  boys  must  either  look  forward  to  working  under 
direction,  or  to  getting  their  living  in  other  walks  of  life.  If  this 
observation  is  correct,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
hoys,  whose  parents  do  not  think  that  a knowledge  of  agriculture  would 
necessarily  be  of  any  benefit  to  them,  do  not  care  to  withdraw  from  the 
ordinary  school  subjects  the  time,  or  the  attention,  which  ave  required 
for  the  subject  referred  to. 

In  extra  branches  a considerable  number  of  pupils  have  been  pre-  Extra 
sented  within  the  last  two  years.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  algebra,  branches, 
geometry,  mensuration,  physical  geography,  girls'  reading  book,  domestic 
economy,  vocal  music,  dressmaking,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine, 
and  in  the  convent  schools  and  in  one  of  the  ordinary  schools,  some  girls 
were  presented  in  instrumental  musio,  mid  in  two  of  the  former  schools — 
Ballinasloe  and  Longhrea — some  girls  were  put  forward  and  were  shown 
to  have  acquired  very  satisfactory  skill  in  the  highly  important  subject 
of  cookery.  1 1 was,  as  in  former  years,  monitors,  and  the  most  intelligent 
pupils,  tliat  were  presented  in  those  subjects,  and  in  the  cases  x-eferred  to, 
the  proficiency  was,  on  the  whole,  very  fair. 

In  conclusion  I beg  to  state,  in  the  words  of  my  previous  Reports, 
that,  of  the  pupils  examined  ip  this  district  in  the  years  during  which 
I have  been  in  charge  of  it,  1 consider  that  the  great  majority  have 
derived  very  satisfactory  benefit,  both  in  traiuiixg  and  instruction,  autl 
that  the  moral  aud  refining  influence  of  the  schools  has  been  of  im- 
portant advantage  to  them,  and  though  the  teaching  lias,  of  course, 
in  so  large  a number  of  schools,  been  of  varioxxs  degrees  of  efficiency, 
still,  even  in.  those  in  which  it  has  been  lowest,  it  has  been  of  use,  and, 
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Appendix  b.  on  the  whole,  it  has  produced  satisfactory  results.  Some  pupils,  ao 
~~  doubt,  failed  in  their  respective  courses,  but  even  these  were  not  in  a 
Bum  of  011  state  of  total  ignorance,  and  of  the  very  large  majority  that  succeeded, 
Schools,  those  in  the  higher  classes  were,  at  a comparatively  early  age,  possessed 
of  an  amount  of  education  whioh  cannot  fail  to  advance  without  limit 
Barrett,  their  prosperity  and  happiness  through  life. 

Bolliimloe.  j have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Babbett,  District  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Mr.  Mb.  Allman. 

Allman. 

^town!*  Paraonstown,  8th  March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — The  district  on  which  I have  the  honour  to  submit 
a general  report  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  from 
near  Athlone  to  a short  distance  from  Killaloe.  There  are  in  it  148 
schools  actually  in  operation.  These  schools  are  availed  of  by  all  de- 
nominations; indeed,  three  are  very  few  other  schools  in  the  district 
Schools.  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  school-houses  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  suitable  and  in  good  repair,  over  forty  of  the  entire 
number  being  either  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  Trustees.  The 
accommodation  afforded  is  as  a rule,  more  than  sufficient,  the  houses 
having  in  many  instances  been  built  when  the  population  was  greater 
than  at  present.  The  number  of  houses  where  overcrowding  exists  is 
very  small. 

Teaching  The  large  town  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Ttosorea  male,  are 
Sufi.  taught  by  members  of  religious  orders.  There  are  only  seven  other 
schools  in  whioh  there  is  an  average  attendance  sufficient  for  the  em- 
ployment of  an  assistant  teacher.  The  prevailing  type  is  a school  with 
an  attendance  ranging  from  35  to  55,  conducted  by  one  principal 
teacher,  assisted  by  a monitor,  and  having  in  some  cases  the  services  of 
a workinistress  for  two  hours  daily.  In  such  schools  the  importance 
of  having  the  teacher  highly  trained  and  efficient  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. The  idleness  or  unskilfulness  of  the  principal  teacher  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  assistant.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  entire  neighbourhood  is  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  one  man, 
and  incalculable  is  the  loss  to  the  locality  when  an  unqualified  person 
is  appointed  to  the  office.  A whole  generation  sometimes  suffers,  be- 
cause removal  or  dismissal  by  managers  is  extremely  rare.  When  a 
school  becomes  vacant  there  is  not  now  the  desire  so  much  to  secure 
the  appointment  for  a young  person  belonging  to  the  parish  as  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a trained  and  highly  classed  teacher. 

Untamed  There  are  in  the  district  over  ninety  • teachers  who  have  not  been 
Teachers,  trained,  h'ortunately  many  of  these  teachers  are  highly  efficient.  The 
three  who  were  recommended  for  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  premium 
in  the  last  three  years  were  untrained.  It  would,  however,  be 
very  desirable  to  place  tbe  advantages  of  training  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Many  teachers  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
work  was  earned  on  in  any  school  except  their  own,  and  the  one  in 
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■which  they  had  been  pupils.  If  a short  course  at  the  Training  Colleges  Apptiuitxn. 
were  available  many  teachers,  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  homo  for  Kep^on 
nearly  a year,  would  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  attend  a course  of  Suite  of 
training  of  shorter  duration.  A diploma  in  the  case  of  such  persons  3cl>°°18- 
would  only  be  a certificate  that  they  had  “ put  in  ” a certain  course  of 
lectures,  and  l^d  opportunities  afforded  of  visiting  schools  which  afforded  AUmun, 
the  best  examples  of  the  art  of  school  keeping.  Parsuu- 

Thore  are  times  in  the  year  when  even  the  most  efficient  teacher  towl1, 
finds  it  difficult  to  induce  the  children  to  attend.  During  spring  and  Attendance 
harvest  the  help  of  very  young  children  becomes  valuable,  and  the 
schools  are  deserted.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the 
children  never  qualify  for  examination.  Tt  seems  to  point  to  the 
desirability  of.  examining  every  child  on  the  books  of  the  school  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  days  on  which  he  attended. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  rarely  late,  but,  in  some  schools,  pupils 
are  seen  dropping  in  at  11  o’clock  and  after,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  frequently  in  rural  schools  little  work  is  done  till  after 
roll-call.  It  is  by  no  means  the  children  who  have  to  come  long  dis- 
tances that  are  late.  If  all  pupils  on  roll  were  eligible  for  examination 
it  would  entail  no  loss  on  the  teacher,  if  the  roll  were  called  immedi- 
ately on  the  commencement  of  secular  instruction,  while  the  gain,  by 
increasing  the  punctuality  of  the  children,  would  be  considerable. 

In  the  schools  of  this  district  but  few  extra  subjects  are  taught,  and  Ext™ 
these  only  in  the  larger  schools,  or  where  there  is  a teacliev  of  excep-  Subjects, 
tional  energy.  In  the  average  school  there  are  only  a few  children  in 
sixth  class,  in  many  cases  not  one.  The  fee  of  five  shillings  for  a pass, 
say  in  geometry  or  mensuration,  does  not  seem  to  afford  a sufficient 
inducement  to  a teacher  to  spend,  under  such  circumstances,  two  half 
hours  at  least  every  week  during  the  year  at  this  subject.  When  a 
large  class  is  available  the  fee  becomes  considerable,  and  even  if  half  of 
those  presented  pass,  the  labourer  has  some  reward ; but  where  only  two 
or  three  are  eligible,  if  all  pass  creditably,  the  amount  earned  is  small 
at  best.  I can  only  account  in  this  way  for  the  absence  of  extra  subjects 
in  schools  where  the  principal  is  well  able  to  teach  them,  and  has  the 
necessary  certificates.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  devise  any  system 
suitable  for  all  circumstances. 

When  I took  charge  of  this  district  [ commenced  keeping  a record  Promotions 
of  the  percentage  of  promotions  in  each  school.  I,  however,  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  such  a record  would  fail  to  give  more  than  a very 
rough  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  teaching  in  the  different 
schools.  Failures  in  reading  or  writing  are  rare ; and,  in  the  case  of 
arithmetic,  constant  practice  at  sets  of  questions  on  cards  is  generally 
able  to  secure  correct  answers  in  three  exercises  out  of  six,  except  in 
cases  of  injudicious  classification  of  pupils.  It  is  in  the  answering  in 
grammar,  geography,  agriculture,  itc.,  that  a good  school  compares  most 
favourably  with  a bad  one. 

The  proportion  of  mere  passes,  as  compared  with  satisfactory  passes,  Pasi«. 
is  also  very  important.  The  Soience  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington, pays  for  creditable  passes  at  a higher  rate  than  for  second  class 
passes.  When  one  pound  is  awarded  for  each  of  the  latter,  two  pounds 
are  given  for  each  of  the  former.  The  proficiency  in  any  subject  at  a 
Results’  Examination  in  two  schools  similarly  circumstanced,  and  dif- 
fering only  in  the  relative  merit  of  the  teachers,  would  afford  on  illus- 
tration of  the  desirability  of  making  a No.  1 pass  more  valuable  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  than  a No.  2 pass.  Take,  for  example,  a junior  cIhss 
in  writing,  I look  at  the  first  child's  slate.  The  writing  is  very 
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jgular,  above  the  line  in  one  place,  below  it  in  another.  I hesitate 

to  give  a pass  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  subject  has  been 
taught.  It  is,  however,  quite  legible.  I look  at  the  next,  and 
find  it  perhaps  worse ; but  then  one  cannot  expect  much  from  a child 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  next  slate  is  in  a different  style  from 
the  two  preceding.  In  the  end  most  of  the  pupils  get, passes.  In  a 
school  where  the  subject  is  skilfully  taught,  a glance  is  sufficient,  and 
each  child  gets  a No.  1.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  teacher, 
in  the  latter  case,  deserves  to  be  paid  more  highly  than  the  teacher 
in  the  former? 

There  are  very  few  schools  in  the  district  where  failures  in  the  junior 
classes  reach  five  per  cent,  of  those  presented.  Indeed  the  proficiency 
is  so  uniformly  good  that  the  idea  naturally  occurs  that  the  programme 
requires  too  little  in  some  subjects.  In  schools  where  the  teachers  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  programme  in  first  and  second  class,  it  is  found 
difficult  to  pass  the  children  in  third  and  fourth.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  addition  and  subtraction  in  first  class,  and  in  second 
class  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication.  To  compensate  for  the 
additional  labour  required  the  fee  might  be  made  the  same  in  all  classes. 

The  dread  of  the  outcry  against  over-pressure  in  schools  has,  perhaps, 
had'  the  effect  of  driving  those  interested  in  education  into  the  other 
excreme.  Except  for  some  such  reason,  I do  not  see  why  geography 
should  not  be  taught  to  first  class.  At  the  Parsonstown  Female 
Model  School  the  teachers  -voluntarily  taught  this  subject  to  the  in- 
fants and  first  class,  and  with  such  success  that  the  answering  was  as 
good  as  that  usually  met  with  in  Third  Class.  The  subject  is  a fascinat- 
ing one  for  young  children,  who  need  not  be  compelled  to  wait  till  they 
reach  third  class  before  they  can  get  any  idea  of  the  use  of  the  brightly 
coloured  maps,  which  were  doubtless  the  most  attractive  objects  when 
they  first  came  to  school.  If  the  subject  were  introduced  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  child’s  school  life,  as  an  optional  subject,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  it  continued  through  all  classes.  It  might  be  discon- 
tinued altogether  in  sixth  class  or  even  in  the  higher  stage  of  fifth, 
and  some  other  subject  taken  instead.  The  minute  acquaintance 
expected  from  sixth  class  pupils  does  not  seem  necessary  except  as  a 
means  of  enabling  them  to  pass  examinations  in  this  subject.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  in  rural 
schools  do  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  geography.  To  introduce  the 
former  a separate  room  is  necessary,  a separate  staff,  expensive  furni- 
ture, a teacher  skilled  iu  the  subject,  or  at  least  possessing  a certificate, 
and  having  some  musical  ability.  These  obstacles  are  so  real  that  I 
have  not  been  called  on  to  examine  in  kindergarten  since  my  ap- 
pointment to  this  district.  To  teach  geography  to  young  children  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  ; indeed  the 
advantage  of  introducing  the  subject  would  be  very  little  if  it  simply 
meant  learning  more  home  lessons,  and  acquiring  the  power  of  repeating 
lists  of  names  which  carry  no  ideas  with  them.  There  is  too  much  of 
that  already. 

Reading. — Fair  accuracy  is  attained  in  most  schools  in  this  subject., 
but  the  grouping  of  the  words  is  often  disappointing,  and  the  answering 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  read  frequently  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  In  many  eases  it  is  not  that  the  children  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read,  bat  when  a question  is  put  by  the  Inspector, 
the  pupil  is  sometimes  so  unaccustomed  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  that  his  nervousness  is  a sad  hindrance,  and  is,  perhaps, 
increased  by  a common  remark  of  the  teacher, — “ I told  you  that  very 
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thing  yesterday.”  The  poor  child  probably  then,  instead  of  trying  for  ^PPtndUB. 
an  answer,  is  running  over  mentally  all  the  things  he  was  told  yester-  Rep^^’0I1 
ilay,  and  the'  result  is  a dead  failtu'e.  Much  depends  on  the  form  in  State  of 
which  the  question  is  put.  I have  sometimes  put  the  question  : — Schools. 

"What  is  meant  by  a rotation  of  crops?”  and  received  for  answer,  m,.. 

“ turnips.”  Allman. 

On  altering  the  wording  into — “ What  do  you  mean  by  growing  crops  Parsons* 
in  rotation  l ” I received  a correct  answer  at  once.  tOTflL 

It  takes  constant  and  skilful  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
during  the  year  to  make  the  children  ready  at  answering,  hut  when  this 
facility  ill  answering  has  not  been  acquired  by  the  pupils,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  knowledge  is  wanting,  but  rather  that  they 
have  not  been  trained  to  give  expression  to  tbeir  ideas. 

Writing. — In  this  subject  there  are  very  few  children  presented  for  'Writing, 
examination  who  fail  to  pass.  Legibility  and  neatness  are  generally 
secured,  and  in  the  senior  classes  letters  on  simple  subjects  are  written 
with  fair  ability. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  style  and  usefulness  of  the 
exercises  exhibited  by  the  pupils  at  the  Results  Examination.  In  a 
few  schools  the  copy  books  are  soiled,  tattered,  scribbled  all  over  the 
cover,  and  showing  little  evidence  of  correction.  The  sole  aim  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  programme  which 
requires  one  hundred  school  exercises.  In  such  cases  the  books  are  col- 
lected and  thrown  into  a press,  when  the  function  for  which  they  were 
intended  has  been  performed.  Neither  pupils  nor  teacher  are  anxious 
that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  school,  for  the  parents,  if  they  • 
cannot  judge  accurately  the  literary  acquirements  of  their  ohildren,  can 
at  least  recognise  bad  writing. 

In  other  schools,  I am  happy  to  say,  an  increasing  number,  the  books 
are  so  clean  that  a stranger  would  be  disposed  to  think  they  had  been 
all  written  the  previous  week.  Tire  tidiness  has  been  secured  by  the 
use  of  copy  book  protectors,  to  be  had  at  one  halfpenny  each.  Every 
page  when  examined  shows  that  it  has  been  carefully  corrected  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  exercises,  by  their  variety  and  suitability,  give  evidence 
that  they  were  intended  for  a better  purpose  than  to  occupy  the  child 
mechanically  during  the  half  hour  devoted  to  the  writing  lesson. 

Scarcely  anything  gives  a lower  opinion  of  the  teacher’s  resources 
than  to  find  the  exercises  mainly  composed  of  transcription  from  books. 

Sometimes  the  word  “ Geography  ” at  the  top  of  the  page  implies  that 
thought  has  been  expended  on  the  exercise,  but  examination  proves  it 
to  be  a mere  list  of  capes  or  islands  copied  from  the  text-book.  Under 
the  heading  “ Grammar,”  you  find  half  a page  similarly  transcribed 
from  the  Grammar,  while,  most  disappointing  of  all,  is  the  letter  which 
occasionally  meets  the  eye.  It  is  a faithful  fac  simile  of  a lithographed 
example  supplied  direct  from  the  publishers. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  claims  and  receives  more  of  the  Teacher’s  Arithmetic, 
attention  than  any  on  the  programme.  It  is  the  principal  subject  con- 
sidered iu  determining  the  pupil’s  promotion,  and  hikes  rank  accordingly. 

The  proficiency  attained  by  a pupil  who  reaches  sixth  class  is,  as  a 
rule,  considerable,  and  even  fifth  class  children  are  possessed  of  as  much 
facility  in  making  calculations  as  they  will  perhaps  ever  require  in  their 
after  life.  Children  are  more  accurate  than  they  used  to  be,  but  seem 
less  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  principles  of  arithmetic.  The 
subject  has  become  more  mechanical  and  less  intellectual.  More  time 
is  devoted  to  actual  practice  at  sets  of  questions,  and  proficiency  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of  sums  “ done.”  The  black  board  does  not 
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AppendixD.  seem  to  be  so  necessary  a portion  of  the  school  furniture  as  a pack  of 
Reports  on  arithmetical  cards.  Indeed,  I rarely  when  visiting  find  a teacher 
State  of  employed  at  the  blaok  board.  All  the  schools  are  provided  with  them, 
Schooie.  birt  they  do  not  appear  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  to  write  a 

"j/JT  head  line  on  for  first  class.  The  teacher  who  painted  the  walls  of  his 

Allman,  school  black,  like  a dado  all  round,  at  a height  of  five  feet,  so  that  he 
.I'irtoni-  might  never  be  at  a loss  for  means  of  illustrating  his  ideas  by  the  aid  of  a 
town'  piece  of  chalk,  was  perhaps  an  enthusiast,  bnt  the  teacher  who  never  uses 
the  chalk  at  all  deprives  himself  of  a veiy  powerful  ally  in  class  teaching. 

The  opinion  seems  to  exist  that  girls  are  unable  to  compete  with 
boys  hi  arithmetic.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
quite  able  to,  at  least,  hold  their  own.  At  the  large  convent  schools 
very  few  girls  fail,  and  in  mixed  schools  the  failures  are  not  more 
numerous  in  the  case  of  girls  than  in  boys.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
setting  easier  questions  to  one  sex  than  to  the  other. 

Spoiling.  Spelling  is  generally  well  taught  orally,  and  in  the  majority  of  schools 
the  pupils  write  from  dictation  with  fair  accuracy.  In  schools  where 
failures  are  numerous  in  the  subject,  I usually  find  it  is  the  Third  Glass 
pupils  who  are  weak.  The  remedy  would  be  to  commence  training  the 
pupils  when  in  Second  Class  to  write  from  dictation,  not  necessarily 
for  result  fees,  but  as  a preparation  for  Third  Glass.  I often  find  the 
Second  Glass  engaged  in  transcribing  from  their  leading  books,  but  never 
writing  from  dictation.  The  latter  exercise  would  be  a useful  change 
for  tlie  pupils,  and  would  entail  little  additional  trouble  to  the  teacher ; 
for  it  is  one  of  those  lessons  that  a senior  boy  could  conduct  very  well. 
Gramm  nr.  Grammar  is  the  subject,  of  all  others,  which  gives  the  clearest  evi- 

dence of  industry  and  skill,  or  the  abseuoe  of  those  qualities.  It  is  a 
subject  in  which  rote  work  cannot  be  substituted  for  direct  teaching.  It 
cannot  be  made  up  at  short  notice  as  the  results  examination  approaches, 
but  must  be  taught  systematically  and  carefully  throughout  the  year.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a popular  subject,  and  would  doubtless  be  dropped 
altogether  in  some  schools  if  the  teaching  of  it  be  not  made  obligatory. 
It  takes  more  trouble  to  secure  passes  in  it  than  in  reading,  writing,  or 
agriculture,  while  the  fee  to  be  earned  is  less.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
proficiency  in  parsing  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  in  correcting 
errors  in  speaking  or  writing,  and  both  parents  and  children  question 
its  usefulness.  Notwithstanding  those  disadvantages  the  answering  is 
creditable  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  pro- 
gramme for  each  elass  does  not  require  more  than  con  be  well  done  in  a 
year ; and  if,  in.  any  school,  the  pupils  look  on  all  words  of  two  letters 
as  prepositions,  and  describe  every  verb  as  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person,  singular,  one  cannot  be  blamed  for  attributing  the 
failure  of  the  children  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Geography.  Geography  is  a far  more  attractive  subject  than  grammar,  especially 
when  any  trouble  is  taken  to  make  it  interesting.  In  some  schools  the 
• children  look  forward  to  the  geography  lesson  as  the  bright  half  hour  of 

the  day.  They  hear,  with  the  eagerness  of  childhood,  for  example,  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, of  the  monkeys  at  Gibraltar.  Every  important  place  is  associated 
with  a historical  event,  a particular  article  of  exportation  or  manufacture, 
a groat  calamity,  or  a noble  deed.  Home  lessons  in  geography  have 
their  use,  but  they  are  frequently  too  much  relied  on,  and  instead  of 
being  made  the  principal  means  of  stirring  up  facts  in  the  mind,  should 
only  be  used  as  an  auxiliary. 

There  is  a tendency  in  inferior  schools  to  rest  satisfied  if  the  pupils 
.are  able  to  point  out  names  on  the  Map  of  the  World.  In  such  a school 
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ask  a child  to  point  out  Newfoundland,  and  tlie  pointer  immediately  is  Apnm&xB. 
directed  at  tlie  name  stretching  far  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Reports  on 
obvious  method  to  correct  this  would  be  to  require  the  examination  to  State  of 
be  conducted  on  a blank  map.  Sohooli. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  comparatively  few  schools.  This  is  the  Mr_ 
more  remarkable,  as  the  programme  for  each  year  is  very  limited.  Allman. 
Female  teachers  do  not,  in  this  district,  appear  to  bo  so  well  acquainted  Pamons- 
with  the  principles,  and  rely  too  much  on  tlie  neatness  with  which  the  10 w°- 
sets  are  copied  out.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  that  book-  Book- 
keeping, as  taught  in  schools,  is  useless  in  commercial  work.  This  must  keeping, 
be  surely  an  erroneous  view,  for,  though  every  commercial  house  or 
bank  may  differ  in  matters  of  detail  in  their  respective  systems  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  the  principles  regulating  all  the  systems  are  the  same.  It 
is  only  when  these  principles  are  not  mastered  in  school  that  a pupil  on 
entering  a merchant’s  office  finds  himself  a beginner  when  he  believed 
himself  to  be  an  adept. 

Agriculture  is  an  attractive  subject  if  we  judge  by  tlie  number  presen-  Agriculture 
ted  for  examination.  In  mixed  schools  the  girls  learn  it ; in  fomale  schools 
it  is  taught  wherever  the  teacher  possesses  the  necessary  certificate.  In 
one  school  it  is  fought  to  the  pupils  of  the  female  school  by  the  male 
teacher  of  the  adjoining  school.  I fear,  however,  the  principal  source 
of  attraction  is  the  high  fee  paid  for  it,  as  compared  with  the  other 
ordinary  branches.  The  answering,  in  fourth  class  especially,  is 
usually  unsatisfactory.  In  schools  where  barely  four  hours  are 
available  for  secular  instruction  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  time  for 
everything,  particularly  in  the  senior  classes,  and  even  the  best  teachers 
can  only  secure  a superficial  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  subjects  if 
there  be  too  mauy  of  them.  There  is  a tendency  to  pick  out  the  more 
obvious  points  and  drill  the  pupils  well  on  these.  This  shows  skill  in 
grinding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  knowledge  is  of  little  use 
to  the  pupil.  There  are  some  questions  which  I find  never  missed,  for 
example  : — 

“ Repeat  the  four-course  rotation.”  - - • • 

“ How  many  kinds  of  turnips  me  there  1 ” 

“ How  many  sowings  of  cabbage  Beed  is  it  desirable  to  make  in  a 
year  1 " 

When  examining  a large  class  orally  in  the  subject  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  such  questions  occasionally.  If  the  exami- 
nation be  a written  one,  the  teacher  is  naturally  enough  dissatisfied, 
because  the  pupils  are  too  young  to  have  acquired  facility  in  giving 
expression  to  their  thoughts  on  paper.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
little  loss  if  the  subject  were  removed  from  the  programme  of  fourth 
class.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  tlie  answering  shows  a better 
grasp  of  the  subject.  ' It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  arrangement  to  substitute  a text  book  in  agriculture  for  the 
reading  book  in  the  second  stage  of  fifth  class.  When  a pupil  has 
been  reading  the  fifth  book  for  a year  it  must  have  lost  its  interest  for 
him,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  commence  with  great  enthusiasm 
another  year  at  the  same  book,  more  especially  as  in  small  schools  the 
two  stages  of  fifth  class  are  usually  combined. 

Needlework  is  well  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools  where  there  is  a Needle- 
female  teacher  on  the  staff.  work. 

In  five  out  of  the  six  convent  sohools  in  the  district  the  new  pro-  New  Indut- 
gramme  for  sixth  class  girls  has  been  adopted  ; but  in  very  few  other  tr!l1  p"' 
instances  is  there  a disposition  to  commence  it.  8 e‘ 
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StaUof  0" 

Schools. 


Vocal  music  is  taught  in  fifteen  schools  with  fair  success.  In  every 
instance  the  system  adopted  is  Hullah’s  method — a method  not  nearly 
so  useful  as  the  tonic  sol-fa  system — but  it  has  had  the  start  of  the 
newer  and  more  effective  notation  ; the  teachers  hold  their  certificates 
in  it,  and  are  not  disposed  to  change  it  for  a method,  however  superior, 
which  they  have  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with. 

Drawing  forms  a portion  of  the  programme  in  only  a few  schools  in 
addition  to  1 he  Mode!  Female  School  and  some  of  the  convents.  In  the 
Birr  convent  a high  standard  of  proficiency  is  attained.  The  classes 
there  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Irish  has  been  introduced  during  the  present  results  year  into  one 
school,  but  with  what  success  I am  unable  to  judge. 

The  large  number  of  schools  to  be  examined  for  results  fees  leave  me 
less  time  than  I should  wish  to  visit  the  schools  incidentally.  When 
I call  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  I find,  as  a general  rule,  the  staff 
engaged  at  work,  the  time  table  observed,  and  the  accounts  correctly 
kept.  Of  course  there  are  occasional  exceptions  ; but  taking  the 
National  teachers  of  the  district  altogether,  they  are  a respectable, 
upright,  and  industrious  body  of  public  servants,  esteemed  by  their 
neighbours,  and  enjoying  the  approbation  of  the  managers. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin. 


S.  Allman,  District-Inspector. 


Mr.  Me.  O’Hara. 

O'Hara. 

Portarling-  Portarlington,  March,  1890. 

1™L  Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  the 

schools  under  my  inspection : — 

District.  This  district  comprises  about  three-fourths  of  Queen’s  County,  about 
one-half  of  King’s  Comity,  and  smaller  portions  of  Kildare,  Meath,  and 
Westmeath.  Since  furnishing  my  last  general  report — in  March,  1887 — 
the  area  of  the  district  has  been  lessened  by  attaching  to  adjacent  dis- 
tricts some  of  the  schools  remotest  or  least  accessible  from  this  centre. 
The  number  of  operative  schools  in  the  district  is  134,  which  are  classed 
as  follows : — 


(1.)  Ordinary  Town  and  Rural  Schools,  . . 115 

(2.)  Convent  Schools,  ...  12 

(8.)  Monastery  Schools,  . . . .8 

(4.)  Poor  Law  Union  Schools,  ...  4 

Attendance.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  these  during  the  past  year  was  7,885, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  examined  for  results  in  them  was  8,679. 
Five  of  the  ordinary  schools  were  not  eligible  for  results  examination, 
and  the  examination  of  three  other  ordinary  schools  had  to  be  post- 
poned. Were  it  not  for  these  exceptional  causes  the  number  examined 
for  results  would  have  been  about  9,000. 

lJislrilm-  The  distribution  of  the  schools  accords  fairly  with  the  needs  of  the 
Mhool!  population.  I do  not  know  of  any  locality  in  the  district  of  which  I 
could  say  that  another  school  is  absolutely  required  in  it.  The  school 
structures  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  or  fair ; there  are  only  ten  of 
them  in  which  the  space  accommodation  is  inadequate.  In  this  respect 
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much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  recent  years  with  the  aid  of  BppmdixB 
building  grants  and  loans  from  the  Board,  and  further  improvement  is  on 

still  in  progress.  The  out-office  accommodation  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Suto  of 
There  are  nineteen  schools  without  any  out-offices,  and  about  twice  that  School*, 
number  in  which  the  offices  are  either  partly  dilapidated  or  not  kept  Mr. 
with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  sanitation  and  decency.  O'Hara. 

As  to  the  erection  and  improvement  of  teachers’  residences,  though  Portarling- 
somewhat  has  been  done  a great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  Many  ton- 
of  the  existing  residences  are  unsuitable  or  inconveniently  remote  from  Residences, 
the  schools ; and  in  many  instances  there  are  no  residences,  though 
suitable  sites  are  available. 

Teachers  — their  classification  and  training. — Omitting  eleven  con-  Teaohers. 
vent  schools,  the  conductors  of  which  are  paid  by  capitation, 
and  one  ordinary  school  which  is  without  a recognised  teacher  at 
present,  the  122  remaining  schools  give  employment  to  154  classed 
teachers,  of  whom  32  are  assistants.  Of  the  principal  teacher's  71  are 
males  and  51  arc  females,  and  of  the  assistants  11  are  males  and  21  are 
females.  These  154  teachers  are  graded- as  follows  : — 

Class.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

I*.  ...  2 1 3 

I3.  . . .7  7 14 

II1.  ...  28  28  51 

II3.  . . . 7 9 18 

HI1.  88  28  Gl 

IH*.  ...  5 4 9 

Total,  . . 82  72  154 

.Nearly  one-half  of  the  principal  teaohers  have  been  trained  in  one  or  Trained 
other  of  the  recognised  training  colleges.  Tire  numbers  for  each  college  ^eaehers. 
stand  thus : — 

(1.)  Mnrlborongk-streot,  . . . . 42 

(2.)  Baggot-street,  . . . . .8 

(3.)  Dramcondro, 7 

(4.)  Kildare-place,  . . . . .2 

On  a comparison  of  these  returns  with  similar  ones  given  in  some  of  Claasltica- 
my  previous  general  reports  on  this  district,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  Teachers 
has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the  classification  of  the  teachers  in 
recent  years.  This  is  a matter  for  congratulation,  as  it  implies  a con- 
current improvement  in  their  income.  I doubt,  however,  whether  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  improvement  in  their  useful- 
ness. Some  such  improvement  there  has  been,  no  doubt,  especially 
when  promotion  has  been  obtained  in  the  district  in  consideration  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools.  But  promotion  is  now  most  frequently 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  training  colleges ; and  I am 
aware  that  I express  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  confreres  in  inspection 
work  when  I say  that  the  training  colleges  are  not  as  successful  in 
forming  teachers  as  in  malting  scholars.  I could  adduce  many  instances 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  I desire  to  guard  myself  from  attributing 
any  blame  to  the  training  colleges  for  failure  in  this  matter.  T presume 
that  common  standards  and  tests  are  fixed  for  them  and  not  by  them, 
and  I doubt  not  that  they  are  zealous  aud  successful  in  doing  the  work 
marked  out  for  them.  I submit  that  that  work  should  be,  for  the  main 
part,  training  i/n  the  art  of  teaching , whereas  such  training  has  hitherto 
been  only  a very  minor  part  of  the  curriculum  followed  in  them.  The 
results  are  inevitable,  and  are  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 

When  classification  at  the  end  of  the  training  course  turns  mainly  on 
scholarship,  and  only  to  a small  extent  on  teaching  and  schoolkeeping  as  an 
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jppendfxB.  art.,  tliG  students  must,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  colleges  must,  both 
„ ~ on  for  their  benefit  and  their  reputation,  direct  their  attention  mainly  to  the 
State  of  pursuit  and  cultivation  of  scholarship.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  point 

SoliooU.  0ut  defects  than  to  suggest  remedies  for  them;  but  in  this  case  by 

Mr,  specifying  the  defects  one  indicates  the  remedies.  Some  special  sugge3- 
.0' Ham.  tions  may  be  made,  however,  as  to  partial-  remedies  which  may  nob  be 
Portariing-  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  When  a teacher  offers  himself  in  his  dis- 
ton-  trict  as  a classed  candidate  for  promotion  it  is  required,  as  a condition 
of  such  promotion,  that  his  school  be  certified  as  having  been  satisfac- 
torily conducted  by  him  for  a reasonable  time  previously.  There  are 
many  persons  admitted  os  students  to  training  colleges  who  never  had 
any  previous  experience  in  teaching,  either  as  principals  or  assistants. 

I would  suggest  that  such  pel-sons,  on  being  appointed  as  teachers  at  the 
end  of  their  course  of  training,  should  be  required  to  commence  in  third 
doss,  and  that  their  subsequent  promotion  should  be  on  the  conditions 
as  to  the  performance  of  their  school  work,  required  of  other  classed 
candidates  for  promotion. 

Monitors.  Monitors. — There  are  at  present  67  monitors  employed  in  the  schools 

of  this  district.  The  number  is  rather  excessive,  as  not  one-half  of 
those  who  complete  their  five  years  of  training  can  subsequently  find 
employment  as  teachers.  At  the  July  examinations  of  last  year  I had 
36  monitors  in  for  examination — namely,  13  of  the  third  year  and  23 
for  final  examination.  Of  the  latter  there  were  19  Who  passed  oredit- 
ably  and  4 who  failed  to  obtain  classification.  6f  the  third  year  candi- 
dates there  were  ten  retained  and  three  dismissed. 

Proficioney.  Proficiency  of  Pupils. — Under  this  head  I have  little  to  add  to,  or  to 

modify  of,  what  I stated  in  my  last  general  report.  On  the  whole  there 
has  been  progress,  but  the  progress  has  not  been  as  marked  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  most  satisfactory  subjects  are  penmanship , 
arithmetic,  and  spelling.  Reading  is  fair  as  to  fluency,  but  wanting  in 
intelligence ; and  this  defect  is  most  noticeable  in  the  more  advanced 
classes,  in  which  mokt  intelligence  might  be  expected.  A remedy  for 
this  might  perhaps  be  found  in  makiug'the  pass  for  reading  in  the  sixth 
class  depend,  not  on  the  reading  per  se,  but  on  the  acquaintance  shown 
with  the  construction  and  meaning  of  the  matter  read.  But  if  this 
course  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a more  suitable 
reading-hook  than  the  present  sixth  book,  which  is  not  popular  with 
either  pupils  or  teachers. 

Grammar.  Grammar  is  rather  a difficult  subject  for  young  children,  suoh  as  are 
now  found  generally  in  the  third  class.  It  is  well  taught  only  by  skilful 
teachers,  and  I meet  with  many  whp  can  teach  other  branches  fairly, 
but  who  are  not  so  successful  in  teaching  this  branch. 

Geography.  Geography  is  fairly  taught,  so  far,  at  least,  as  familiarity  with  maps, 
but  not  much  beyond  this. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  worst-taught  subject  in  the  ordinary  school  course. 

I believe  it  to  be  uusuited  for  fourth  class  pupils.  I would  suggest  that 
it  be  commenced  in  fifth  class,  and  that  it  be  left  an  optional  subject  for 
both  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  schools.  The  teacher  who  is  conscious 
that  he  knows  it  well  enough  to  teach  it  will  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
high  fee  which  can  be  earned  for  it,  and  the  pupils  who  are  likely  to 
benefit  by  instruction  in  it  will  not  hesitate  to  read  it  when  the  teacher 
makes  it  intelligible  and  attractive  for  them.  At  present  it  is  neither 
intelligibly  nor  attractively  taught  in  a large  majority  of  the  schools, 
and  I doubt  whether  the  fees  paid  for  it  in  such  cases  are  productive 
- of  any  practical  result  or  influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
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Needlework  is  fairly  taught  in  a good  many  schools ; but  there  are  Appendix* 
others  in  which  the  proficiency  in  it  is  very  low,  and  some  of  these  R ~T 
latter  are  schools  m wlnoh  other  subjects  are  well  taught.  With  the  stSTof  0” 
increased  time  which  is  now  allowed  for  the  teaching  of  this  branch  School*. 

I expect  a marked  improvement  in  it  in  tire  future.  tt- 

Book-keeping  is  not  well  taught,  except  in  a few  schools.  O'Hara. 

Singing  and  Drawing  are  the  other  subjects  most  frequently  taken  FortarUnfr- 
up ; and  the  proficiency  in  them  is  just  tolerable.  ton. 

T remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  O’Hajia, 

District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  <fco.,  &o., 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Needle- 

work. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Singing  end 


Mr.  M.,  Keegan,  b.a.  Mr. 

■ . . M.  Keenan 

Kilkenny,  March,  1890.  Kilkenny. 

Gentlemen, — Tn  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit 
the  following,  my  third  General  Beport,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  upon  the  state  of  education  in  • 
Kilkenny  district. 

Since  my  last  General  Beport  in  1888  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
on  the  west  and  north  sides  have  been  considerably  altered.  The 
parishes  of  Ballingarry,  Killenaule,  and  Gortnahoe,  in  Tipperary,  and 
the  parishes  of  Urlingford,  Johnstown,  Galmoy,  and  a portion  of 
Lisdowney,  then  a portion  of  this  district,  have  been  transferred  to 
Thurles  district  lately  restored.  To  compensate  for  these  losses  the 
parish  of  Durrow,  in  Queen's  county,  and  the  schools  at  Ballyuskill, 
county  Kilkenny,  have  been  transferred  from  Portarlington  to  Kil- 
kenny district.  The  portion  of  county  Carlow  attached  to  this 
district  remains  unchanged. 

These  changes  in  the  boundaries  have  reduced  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation  in  this  district  from  172  to  147,  and  the  population  to 
about  76,000.  The  greatest  length  and  breadth  of  district  are  forty-five 
by  thirty-five  miles. 

Almost  the  entire  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
there  being  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence. 

In  addition  to  the  National  schools  of  district  there  are  two  colleges  Non- 
or  intermediate  schools  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  two  schools  taught  by  3^®“* 
Christian  Brothers  not  in  connection  with  the  Board,  and  about  half  a ' 
dozen  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  which  attend- 
ance is  too  small  to  qualify  for  Board’s  grant,  so  that  the  population 
are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  National  schools  for  education. 

The  schools  are  generally  so  distributed  over  the  district  as  to  be  Diitribu- 
within  reasonable  distance  of  almost  every  dwelling.  Only  one  or  two  °f 
places  commanding  sufficient  population  to  support  a school  is  without  00  ' 
one.  In  one  of  these  places  a site  has  been  procured,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  have  the  want  supplied  at  an  early  dato. 

Since  my  last  report  no  new  school  has  been  taken  into  connection 
with  the  Board,  but  on  the  other  hand  grants  have  been  withdrawn 
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Appendixi>.  from  one  owing  to  insufficient  attendance.  In  this  case  I expect  a 
Report)  on  more  energetic  teacher  will  soon  be  appointed,  and  attendance  will  then 
Stale  of  improve,  so  that  grants  can  be  restored. 

Schooii.  Of  the  147  school  buildings  100  are  in  excellent  repair,  suitably 
furnished  and  kept  clean ; 33  others  are  in  indifferent  repair.  These 
M.  Keenan.  are  really  good  houses,  but  allowed  to  go  out  of  repair  through  neglect 
Kilkenny,  trifling  outlay  would  in  most  instances  put  them  in  a state  of  good ' 
School  repair.  There  are  14  schoolhouses  that  ought  to  be  replaced  by 

bulldingi.  new  ones.  I expect  during  ensuing  year  at  least  two  of  these  will  be 
replaced  by  suitable  houses.  Only  8 schools  have  insufficient  accom- 
modation for  present  attendance.  Most  of  the  school  buildings  in 
this  district  were  built  when  the  population  was  nearly  twice  what  it  is 
at  present,  hence  the  excessive  school  accommodation.  There  are 
13  schools  not  supplied  with  out-offices.  The  means  available  for 
keeping  these  out-offices  clean  are  in  some  instances  inadequate,  either 
through  want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water  at  hand  or  the  Bite  being 
too  limited.  Defects  of  this  kind  are  difficult  to  remedy  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  sinking  a pump  or  procuring  more  land  to  enlarge 
the  site. 

The  schools  of  this  district  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


Model 

Schools. 


Model  Schools, 
Convent  Schools, 
Monastery  Schools, 
P.L.U.  Schools, 
Ordinary  Schools, 


Model  Schools. — The  school  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair ; the 
rooms  are  spacious,  well  ventilated,  kept  clean,  and  in  every  respect 
most  comfortable.  Both  schools,  male  and  female,  are  taught  by 
highly  qualified  and  skilful  teachers,  but  owing  to  their  receiving  little 
support  from  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  the  attendance  is  much 
smaller  than  was  provided  for  when  they  were  established  by  the  Com- 
missioners nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  different  religious  denominations 
are  represented  on  the  teaching  staff. 

The  Convent  Schools  command  a large  attendance,  and  are  deservedly 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  school  buildings,  with  one  exception,  are  spacious,  well 
lighted,  and  ventilated ; furniture  and  fittings  suitable,  and  all  kept 
scrupulously  olean.  The  ladies  who  teach  these  schools  apply  them- 
selves with  great  industry  and  zeal  to  their  task.  They  do  not  adopt 
the  principle  of  classification,  and  are  not  trained  in  a recognised  train- 
ing college.  Most  of  the  ladies  who  join  these  communities  have  had 
no  previous  experience  in  school  teaching.  To  make  up  for  this  want 
of  training  the  community,  before  employing  them  in  the  school,  give 
them  a course  of  two  or  three  years  training  themselves.  Afterwards, 
when  employed  in  the  school,  a portion  of  each  day  is  devoted  to 
preparation  of  lessons  they  will  be  required  to  teach  the  following  day. 

Six  of  the  convents  have  merited  the  capitation  rate  of  12s.  every 
year  since  it  was  first  granted.  Oue  convent  has  been  deprived  of  it  for 
two  years  in  consequence  of  falling  off  in  profioieacy.  This  low  pro- 
ficiency was  not  the  result  of  unskilful  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  nuns, 
but  in  consequence  of  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  owing  to  an 
epidemic. 

In  some  of  these  schools  Protestant  children  attend,  and  great  cave  is 
taken  to  provide  a separate  room  for  them  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  receiving  religious  instruction. 

Monastery  School. — This  is  a new  feature  in  the  schools  of  this  district. 
Some  members  of  the  religious  order  founded  by  De  La  Salle  became 
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teachers  of  St.  Patrick's  Male  National  School  in  September,  1888.  JpptmHxB. 
These  Brothers  live  in  community,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  Re~|‘<1 
education  of  the  young.  In  their  school  the  Board’s  rules  are  strictly  State  of  ° 
observed,  and  the  teachers  themselves  adopt  the  principle  of  classification.  Schools. 

Members  of  this  order  do  not  attend  a course  of  training  in  any 
recognised  Training  College,  but  they  are  trained  by  their  own  community,  M.  Kaman. 
and  are  not  employed  in  teaching  till  they  have  obtained  a class.  Kilkenny. 

Monitors  are  trained  by  them  as  in  ordinary  National  schools,  without  

being  required  to  become  members  of  the  community.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage that  these  teachers  can  visit  the  parents  of  their  pupils  and  confer 
with  them  regarding  their  progress. 

When  the  school  was  first  opened  by  the  Brothers  there  was  only 
sufficient  average  attendance  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a principal 
and  assistant,  but  now  having  been  only  a year  and  a half  in  their 
charge  the  teaching  staff  employed  is  —principal,  three  assistants,  and  two 
monitors.  The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  not  affected 
any  other  National  school  in  the  locality. 

The  school  in  which  they  teach  was  built  partly  by  grant  from  the 
Commissioners,  and  is  vested  in  trustees.  An  additional  grant  has 
just  been  given  by  the  Board  to  enlarge  schoolhouse. 

The  Poor  Law  Union  Schools  in  Kilkenny,  Calkin , Castlecomer,  and  Ponr  Law 
Thomastown. — In  each  of  these  there  are  two  departments,  male  and 
female. — In  Kilkenny  Poor  Law  Union  school  there  are  two  teachers  ”c  100  s‘ 
employed  in  each  department,  and  in  the  other  schools  only  one  teacher 
in  each  department.  The  female  departments  of  Callan  and  Thomastown 
Poor  Law  Union  schools  are  conducted  by  nuns. 

To  these  schools  the  Commissioners  only  give  requisites  at  reduced 
rates  and  the  advantages  of  inspection. 

Teachers  of  Castlecomer  Poor  Law  Union  school  are  paid  results  fees 
by  the  Guardians  upon  the  answering  of  the  pupils  as  in  ordinary 
National  schools.  In  the  other  Poor  Law  Union  schools  no  results  fees 
are  paid  to  the  teachers. 

In  these  schools  secular  instruction  occupies  three  hours  each  day, 
aud  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  exercise,  and  for  the 
older  children  working  on  the  farm,  or  technical  training  in  some  trade. 

In  these  schools  the  literary  instruction  is  well  attended  to,  and  most  of 
the  children  upon  leaving  the  institution  have  received  a useful  education. 

The  girls  are  withdrawn  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  boyB,  the  demand 
for  domestic  servants  being  great. 

Some  of  the  children  under  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  Guavdians  are 
boarded  out  and  attend  ordinary  National  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  of  the  children  brought  up  in  these 
institutions,  handicapped  as  they  must  be  on  entering  life,  have  achieved 
a fair  amount  of  success.  Some  are  succeeding  fairly  well  as  artisans, 
others  as  clerks,  and  I have  heard  of  one  who  is  now  a newspaper 
editor. 

I now  come  to  treat  of  the  136  ordinary  National  schools.  These  Ordinary 
schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the  management  of  the  local 
clorgy  who  visit  them  almost  daily,  evince  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  and  do  their  utmost  by  exhorting  the  parents, 
both  publicly  and  in  private,  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  that  characterizes  most  of  the  schools  in 
this  district  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  local  managers. 

Of  these  schools,  along  with  the  Monastery  and  Model  schools,  42  are 
boys’  schools,  36  girls'  schools,  and  8 infants.  There  are  52  other  schools 
in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together.  Of  these  latter  22  are 
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Aprmiix  b.  under  a master,  and  30  under  a mistress.  In  4 of  the  mixed  schools 
— - under  a master  female  assistants  are  employed,  and  in  10  others  a 

StaUof0"  special  teacher  is  employed  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needlework.  So 
Schools.  there  are  only  6 schools  attended  by  girls  in  winch  needlework  is  not 
” taught.  Twelve  of  the  male  teachers  in  charge  of  these  mixed  schools 
u.  KtenaiL.  and  10  of  the  female  teachers  are  in  third  or  lowest  class.  Foul-  of 
Kilkenny,  these  schools  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  30. 

— — Since  my  last  report  little  has  been  done  to  provide  teachers  with 
Residences.  suita[)je  respjences  at  a short  distance  from  their  schools.  Only  four 
new  residences  have  been  built  under  Teachers’  Residences  Act  since  1888, 
and  the  total  number  of  such  residences  in  this  district  is  now  only  eight. 

Although  few  grants  have  been  procured  to  provide  teachers  with 
residences,  still  a large  number  of  teachers  are  provided  with  free  resi- 
dences by  the  managers  of  their  schools.  There  are  at  present  in  this 
district  only  twenty  teachers  who  are  badly  off  in  this  respect. 

The  chief  difficulties,  so  far  as  I can  observe,  in  the  way  of  erecting 
teachers’  residences  under  the  Act  are,  that  whilst  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  contribute  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  annual 
repayment  to  the  Board  of  Works,  yet  either  the  manager  or  the 
teacher  has  to  pay  the  remaining  half ; and  in  a few  cases  the  reluctance 
of  the  occupying  tenant  to  part  with  a small  piece  of  ground  for  this 
purpose  has  obliged  the  manager  of  the  school  to  abandon  the  project  for 
a short  time. 

ClasaiHci-  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  teachers  serving  in 
«»“  ?f  this  district 

leachm.  Males.  Female. 


2 8 

« 9 

27  81 

10  9 

26  84 

8 1 


From  this  table  it  will  appear  that  12  per  cent,  are  in  first  class  ; 4S 
per  cent,  in  second  class ; and  40  per  cent,  in  third  class. 

A large  number  of  the  teachers  in  third  class  have  been  admitted 
lately  to  the  profession,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  remain  only  a 
short  time  in  this  class.  There  are  still  a few  teachers  in  this  class  who 
have  long  periods  of  service,  some  up  to  40  years,  but  their  numbers  are 
becoming  fewer  every  year  as  their  places  are  filled  up  when  they  retire 
by  trained  and  more  highly  classed  teachers. 

July  In  the  years  1888  and  1889  fewer  teachers  attended  July  examina- 

tions  as  candidates  for  promotion  than  formerly.  But  those  who  did 
attend  were  in  general  better  prepared,  there  were  consequently  fewer 
failures.  Two  applicants  were  refused  admission  in  1888  to  attend 
these  examinations  on  the  ground  that  their  schools  were  below  the 
standard  of  proficiency  required  from  teachers  of  the  class  to  which  they 
aspired.  In  these  two  years  one  female  teacher  was  promoted  to  first 
division  of  first  class,  one  male  teacher  to  second  division  of  first  class, 
and  four  others  to  second  class.  The  large  number  of  teachers  who 
formerly  attended  J uly  examinations  as  candidates  for  second  class  now 
obtain  their  promotion  through  the  training  colleges. 

Clnwifica-  I now  give  a table  showing  the  classification  of  the  trained  teachers 
Trained  810  Eerv:‘np  “ this  district.  Most  of  these  teachers  have  been 

Teachers,  trained  recently,  and  in  every  instance  they  were  advanced  a step  in 
their  classification  at  the  expiration  of  their  course  of  training.  Since 
their  return  to  their  schools  they  have  introduced  the  improved  methods 
of  teaching  which  they  were  taught  in  training,  and  with  the  most 
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beneficial  results.  In  the  case  of  young  teachers  who  are  appointed  to  A> vMma. 
a school  for  the  first  time  on  leaving  training  college,  they  should  on 

receive  more  careful  training  in  the  keeping  of  school  accounts  and  Schools.  ™ 
preparing  returns  especially  for  results  examinations.  Siat«  of 

Maloa.  Females.  Mr 


It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  table  with  the  foregoing  that  a 
large  number  of  highly  classed  teachers  obtained  their  present  class 
without  the  advantages  of  training,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  their 
ability  and  industry.  There  are  numbered  among  this  class  some  of  the 
most  deserving  and  successful  teachers  in  this  district,  In  a few 
instances  their  classification  is  lower  than  their  success  as  teachers 
would  lead  you  to  expect.  If  these  teachers  had  had  the  advantages  of 
training  they  would  likely  have  acquired  habits  of  study  that  would 
have  enabled  them  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. 


Monitors. — The  staff  of  paid  monitors  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  Monitor*, 
district  at  present  numbers  129 — males,  39  j and  females,  90.  Of  the 
females,  87  are  employed  in  the  seven  convent  sehools.  No  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  any  of  the  schools  in  finding  well  qualified  candidates 
for  these  appointments,  and  I have  seldom  to  find  fault  with  the  way  in 
which  the  teachers  do  their  duty  to  these  young  people.  Few  of  the 
monitors  fail  to  pass  any  of  their  examinations.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  in  finding  employment  for  them  when  they  have  passed  their  final 
examination  and  obtained  provisional  classification.  This  difficulty  is 
most  felt  in  the  case  of  the  monitors  trained  in  convent  schools  although 
these  monitors  are  generally  competent  to  teach  music  and  drawing. 

There  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  managers  of  schools  to  train  up  monitors 
in  their  own  parish  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur,  and  conse- 
quently outsiders  have  little  chance  of  appointments.  In  a few  instances 
the  qualification  of  being  able  to  train  a choir  has  proved  superior  to 
looal  influence.  In  the  case  of  males  the  supply  of  classed  candidates 
is  not  too  great  to  fill  the  number  of  vacancies. 

School  accounts  are  honestly  kept.  I paid  an  incidental  visit  once  or  School 
oftener  to  every  school  in  the  district  during  its  results  period  and  I :iccouaU- 
did  not  find  a case  of  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  teacher.  In 
four  or  five  instances  the  daily  attendance  was  not  entered  in  school 
records  at  the  proper  hour,  but  when  I compared  the  numbers  present 
with  the  numbers  entered  previous  days,  I was  satisfied  that  the  irregu- 
larity was  merely  an  oversight,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  take 
credit  for  attendances  of  pupils  who  were  absent.  1 found  only  one 
case  in  which  I was  obliged  to  withhold  my  certificate — that  amount  of- 
school  fees  entered  on  form  of  application  for  contingent  results  fees  cor- 
responded with  record  of  individual  payments  in  school  account  books. 

In  this  case  I am  satisfied  teacher  received  a large  amount  of  school 
fees  hut  neglected  to  enter  them  till  a few  days  before  results  examina- 
tion. 

Incomplete  attendances  are  in  most  cases  dealt  witb  as  required  by 
Board's  rules,  but  occasionally  I met  with  instances  in  which  teachers 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  exclude  these  attendances.  This  was  the 
only  serious  irregularity  I had  to  bring  -under  your  notice. 
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Am*ndixB.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  invariably  in  attendance  before  the  hour 

— 7 fixed  for  commencing  the  business  of  the  day.  In  rural  districts  I often 

arr  find  a full  attendance  of  pupils  before  ten  o’clock,  although  many  of  the 
Schools.  pupils  must  have  travelled  long  distances  to  school.  In  the  evening  it 

is  not  unusual  to  find  the  business  of  the  school  proceeding  briskly  an 
m.  xeenan,  hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  closing  the  school. 

Kilkenny.  Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  past  three  years  shows  little 
‘ — ' increase,  thus  indicating  that  nearly  all  the  children  in  the  district  are 
Attendance.  ntfjw1ir|„  sc]100i  with  m0re  or  less  regularity,  as  the  efforts  of  the  local 
clergy  to  secure  regular  attendance  are  so  unceasing  that  few  escape 
them. 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year  ended  29/2/88,  was,  8,210. 

„ ' „ „ 28/2/89,  „ 8,880. 

„ „ „ 28/2/90,  „ 8,695. 

This  return  has  reference  to  only  the  same  schools,  those  that  are  in 
district  at  present. 

School  I shall  prefix  my  remarks  upon  the  observance  of  school  programme 
Programme  table  showing  the  total  number  of  children  examined  in  each  class 
during  year  ended  28/2/90.  I do  not  compare  numbers  examined 
in  two  previous  years  with  numbera  examined  in  past  year,  as  totals 
would  show  little  variation.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  there 
would  be  larger  numbers  in  senior  classes  last  year. 

Infants,  ....  2,089 

I.,  1,661 

II 1,451 

m.,  ....  1,4*9 

IV. 1,107 

V1.,  910 

Vs.,-  ....  CG8 

VI.,  ....  759 

Total,  . . . 9,929 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of  one-third  the  pupils 
are  examined  in  senior  classes. 

Upon  the  whole  the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  the  obligatory  subjects 
of  programme  was  most  satisfactory. 

Beading.  Reading. — Reading  is  generally  fluent,  pronunciation  fairly  correct, 

and,  in  the  schools  of  experienced  teachers,  intelligent. 

Required  number  of  pieces  of  poetry  are  always  prepared,  but  some- 
times not  correctly  repealed. 

Writing.  Writing  is  well  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  Even  moderate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  must  produce  good  results,  the 
several  series  of  copy  books  being  so  carefully  graduated,  and  the  style 
of  penmanship  good.  Notwithstanding  the  head-line  copy  books  that 
are  in  nse  I see  a tendency  on  the  part  of  advanced  pupils  in  many 
schools  to  imitate  teacher’s  style.  The  required  number  of  written 
exercises  are  nearly  always  presented  on  day  of  examination. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic. — This  important  subject  is  well  taught.  At  results’ 
examinations  the  exercises  are  clean,  well  written,  and  the  result  cov- 
rectly  worked  out.  Mental  arithmetic  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  in  some  schools,  and  explanation  of  simple  processes,  and 
definitions  of  terms  in  use,  do  not  receive  so  much  attention  as  then- 
importance  requires. 

Spdling.  Spelling. — Oral  spelling  is  good.  In  all  classes  pupils  can  spell  orally, 

and  give  the  meanings  of  the  difficult  words  in  the  reading  lessons.  In 
third  and  senior  classes  failures  in  dictation  are  pot  so  numerous  as 
formerly. 
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Grammar. — Well  taught  to  third  class,  fairly  taught  to  fourth,  hut  Appendix  n. 
failures  in  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are  numerous  in  many  schools.  Latin  p_0 
and  Greek  roots  not  taught  in  some  schools.  Text-book  should  he  state' of  °" 
better  known.  Schools. 

Geography : — Schools  are  well  supplied  with  maps,  and  pupils  readily 
point  out  places  on  the  map  when  required  to  do  so.  To  senior  classes  to.  Keenan. 
this  subject  is  taught  partly  as  a home  lesson,  and  pupils  are  employed  Kilkenny. 

in  addition  two  or  t.hreo  half  hours  in  the  week  pointing  out  places  on  a „ 

map.  Third  and  fourth  classes  are  well  prepared.  Failures  in  other  <jnimrtl”r' 
classes  are  more  frequent.  As  an  exercise  in  this  subject  pupils  should  Geoff™pl»y- 
he  supplied  with  skeleton  maps,  and  required  to  fill  in  places  on  them. 

This  would  be  good  preparatory  training  for  the  drawing  of  maps, 
which  pupils  are  afterwards  required  to  do. 

Agriculture. — Proficiency  has  improved  in  this  subject  since  last  Agricul- 
report.  Teachers  are  adopting  more  intelligent  methods  of  instruction  tuie- 
by  bringing  the  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  pupils  into  touch  with 
their  teaching,  and  consequently  the  subject  has  become  more  interesting 
and  better  understood  than  formerly.  The  text-book  is  also  much  bettor 
known. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  most  schools.  Generally  the  required  Book- 
number  of  sets  are  well  written  and  clean.  The  posting  and  balancing  keoPiu8- 
of  books  are  well  understood.  In  two  or  three  instances  I found  teachers 
making  an  injudicious  use  of  the  key.  This  abuse  has  been  effectually 
checked  by  a close  and  searching  examination. 

Needlework. — This  important  branch  was  always  well  taught  in  the  Needjo. 
schools  of  this  district.  Most  of  tho  female  teachers  ai-e  good  needle-  work, 
women  themselves  having  been  educated  or  trained  in  Convent  schools, 
and  they  always  maintained  the  proficiency  of  their  classes  well  up  to 
requirements  of  results  programme.  Since  August  last  as  required  by 
Board’s  rule  an  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to  needlework,  and  of  course 
the  pupils  have  been  making  proportionately  greater  progress.  This 
will  in  a short  time  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  fifth  class  to  one  of 
great  excellence  which  will  be  a great  inducement  to  teachers  to  adopt 
new  programme  for  sixth-class. 

I may  state  of  the  new  Industrial  programme  that  it  is  regarded  Ntw 
as  a great  boon  by  the  conductors  and  touchers  of  all  the  more  irnpor-  pr^“tti4 
tant  schools  in  this  district.  gramme. 

It  is.  now  adopted  by  all  the  Convent  schools  and  by  a large  and 
daily  increasing  number  of  other  schools.  I expect  by  the  end  of  next 
results  period  it  will  have  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  female  school 
under  my  inspection. 

Miss  Kenny,  organizing  teacher,  recently  visitor!  all  the  Convent 
schools  and  explained  to  the  conductors  the  requirements  of  this  pro- 
gramme— she  found  it  already  introduced  and  all  greatly  pleased  with 
the  change. 

On  Saturday,  15th  February,  Miss  Kenuy  explained  to  a large  meet- 
ing of  teachers  and  monitors  at  the  Model  school  in  Kilkenny  how  the 
Industrial  programme  for  sixth  class  girls  could  be  introduced  into  their 
schools.  The  lecture  was  very  practical  and  listened  to  with  great 
attention.  Many  difficulties  were  removed  by  Miss  Kenny’s  explanation 
and  its  introduction  into  their  schools  made  a possibility  to  every  teacher. 

The  three  great  difficulties  that  seemed  at  first  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  introduction  were  : — (1)  If  Literary  programme  were  abolished 
girls  of  sixth  class  would  cease  to  attend  ; (2)  Where  could  sufficient 
material  be  procured  to  employ  so  many  girls  for  so  great  a portion  of 
the  day  1 (3)  How  could  the  work  be  disposed  of  1 
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Appendix  b.  Since  the  new  programme  Las  been  adopted  I visited  tlie  following 

Stat^S 011  ^Kilkenny  Oonvent  National  school,  which  has  about  80  girls  in  sixth 
Schools.  ciasB ; Bagnalstown  Convent  National  school,  which  has  about  60  girls 
— - sixth  class ; Castlecomer  Convent  National  school,  which  has  about 

M.  Ktenan.  40  girls  in  sixth  class ; Graigue  Female  National  school,  which  has  about 
Kilkenny,  24  girls  in  sixth  class  ; Ballynakill  Female  National  school,  which  has 

about  20  girls  in  sixth  class ; Leighlinbridge  Female  National  school 

which  has  about  12  girls  in  sixth  class. 

(1.)  In  all  these  schools  numbers  in  sixth  class  had  increased  since 
new  programme  had  been  introduced. 

(2.)  The  pupils  themselves  brought  most  of  the  material. 

(3.)  Any  work  they  had  for  sale  was  easily  disposed  of. 

In  all  these  schools  girls  of  sixth  class  devote  three  hours  each  day  to 


wont. 

Otter  The  other  subjects  taught  are  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  Draw- 

Suij«u.  jngj  jjYench,  Physical  Geography,  Girls’  Heading  Book,  and  Domestic 
Economy,  Dressmaking  and  Sewing  Machine,  Practical  Cooking, 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  These  subjects  were  referred  to 
at  “some  length  in  my  last  report,  and  as  I have  nothing  now  to  add  I 
shall  not  refer  further  to  them. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


To  the  Secretaries, 
etc.,  eto. 


M.  K EENAN, 

District  Inspector. 


Mr.  Hynes,  m.a, 

Limerick,  8th  March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  general  report  upon  the  National  Schools  of  the  Limerick 
district,  of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since  the  1st  March,  1888  : — 

There  are  118  schools  in  operation,  which  include — 

Schools.  103  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

3 Model 

8 Oonvent  „ 

3 Workhouse  „ 

1 Industrial  „ 

Of  these  seventy-nine  are  situate  in  the  County  Limerick,  twenty-seven 
in  Clare,  and  twelve  in  Tipperary.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  grouped 
around  the  centre,  Derryoastle,  twenty  miles  distant  being  the  most 
remote.  Not  more  than  fourteen  are  fifteen  miles  or  upwards  from  my 
residence.  One  school,  Drehidtarsna  National  School,  4471,  which  is 
thirteen  miles  from  Limerick,  and  but  five  or  six  from  Rathkeale,  could 
be  inspected  much  more  readily  from  the  latter  centre. 

The  distribution  of  the  schools  accords  very  fairly  with  that  of 
population,  and  there  is  not  within  my  district  any  locality  that  does  not 
enjoy  reasonable  facilities  for  elementary  education. 


Mr.  Ilyntl . 
l.imorick. 
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There  are  several  lines  of  railway,  but  owing  to  the  inconvenient  ^ppmdia  b. 
hours  at  which  the  trains  leave,  they  are  of  no  advantage  to  an  inspector  r0  “^70n 
for  visiting  his  schools.  All  iny  travelling  in  consequence  must  be  done  State  of 
by  car.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  tediousness  and  difficulty  of  the  Schools, 
work.  MrTirimu 

The  school-houses  are  not  as  good  as  might  be  expected  in  a fairly  , . \ . **' 
well-to-do  part  of  the  country  like  this.  Fully  eleven  of  them  I Ij"nmc 
consider,  either  on  the  ground  of  inadequate  accommodation,  of  bad  Difficulty  of 
construction,  or  poor  repair,  as  decidedly  unsuitable  ; while  thirty-eight  rraTellinS- 
come  under  the  category  of  “ middling,"  being  faulty  in  some  particular 
more  or  less  serious.  Steps  are  already  being  taken,  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report,  which  will  materially  reduce  the  proportion 
of  defective  structures.  Applications  have  been  made  for  grants 
towards  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  three  schools,  and  similar 
applications  will,  I expect,  bo  soon  made  on  behalf  of  two  others.  I 
also  am  informed  that  arrangements  are  immediately  to  be  earned  out 
to  provide  additional  space  for  the  Murroe  Schools,  5880  and  5881, 
where  there  has  been  very  serious  overcrowding.  In  a few  cases  I have 
again  and  again  urged  upon  the  managers  the  necessity  for  improving 
their  school-houses  or  replacing  them  by  new  ones.  My  representations 
up  to  the  present  have  not  been  attended  with  success  ; these  managers 
are  quite  at  one  with  me  as  regards  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  but 
under  one  pretext  or  another  have  hitherto  deferred  taking  any  action. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  whore  local  parties  are  dilatory  in  having  improve- 
ments executed  that  are  urgently  and  admittedly  requisite,  they  should  be 
informed  that  a further  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  to  Lave  defects 
remedied,  and  that  then  grants  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  schools  in 
the  event  of  non-compliance  with  suggestions.  To  those  not  experienced 
in  the  matter  it  may  seem  strange  that  such  official  pressure  should  ever 
be  necessary,  hut  amongst  managers,  as  amongst  other  bodies,  representa- 
tives will  always  be  found  of  that  very  numerous  class  who  think  that 
“ Anything  will  do.”  Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  an  inspector's  work 
is  to  make  managers  of  this  type  realize  the  importance  of  paying  due 
attention  to  comfort  and  sanitation  in  their  school  buildings  and  premises. 

It  is  only  by  constant  urging  that  they  can  bo  induced  to  keep 
things  up  to  a fairly  satisfactory  standard.  Teachers  too  are  somotimes 
remiss.  They  do  not  keep  up  proper  firos,  or  perhaps  neglect  to  have 
the  windows  re-glazed,  when  panes  are  broken,  ancl  in  this  way  the 
temperature  of  the  schoolroom  is  occasionally  suffered  to  fall  too  low. 

Now  and  then  I hear  complaints  of  decreasing  attendance,  and  when 
I investigate  the  cause  find  that  it  is  some  such  carelessness  as  that  to 
which  I have  referred.  In  cold  or  wet  weather  (and  especially  in  poor 
localities,  where  children  are  most  apt  to  come  irregularly)  I do  not 
know  of  any  greater  incentive  to  regularity  of  attendance  than  the 
prospect  of  a comfortable  well-heated  schoolroom.  In  other  places  in 
which  I havo  been  stationed,  turf  was  plentiful,  aud  there  was  little 
to  complain  of  on  this  head;  hut  here  coal,  which  is  very  dear,  is  almost 
the  only  fuel,  and  there  is  a disposition  to  pinch  the  fires  or  to  dispense 
with  them,  that  tends  materially  to  lower  the  numbers  during  the 
winter,  and  to  retard  progress  generally. 

Having  commented  at  such  length  on  what  is  faulty  in  the  sohool 
structures,  it  is  only  fair  that  1 should  show  a little  of  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  Fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  good,  and  tho 
rooms  in  many  of  these  are  admirable  specimens  of  what  sohool  apart- 
ments should  be.  Amongst  the  number  mnst  he  reckoned  the  Convent 
school-houses.  These  are  well  planned  and  appointed,  and  are  kept  in 
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Appendix  b.  thorough  repair.  ' Additional  space  for  infants  is  required  at  St.  John’s 
Reromon  0°nv6r,t  school,  and  at  Sexton-street  Convent  school,  but  otherwise  the 
Suite  of  accommodation  is  satisfactory.  The  Model  schools,  St.  "Vincent  de 
Schools.  Paul’s  school,  and  St.  Michael’s  school,  all  in  the  city  of  Limerick, 
Mrffiynti.  likewise  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  held  in  buildings  well  adapted 
. for  teaching  purposes.  Special  mention  should,  I think,  also  be  made 
imc  c ' of  the  Pallaskenry  school,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bourke,  P.P.  The  house  is  of  an  unusually  pretty  design,  and  the 
rooms  are  tine  and  spacious.  The  manager  has  at  his  own  expense  taste- 
fully planted  • the  grounds  with  omamerital  shrubs  of  various  kinds. 
His  taste  has  been  similarly  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  Ballinacarriga 
National  school,  also  under  his  management.  This  planting  of  school 
grounds  is  well  deserving  of  imitation.  The  expense  of  it  is  incon- 
siderable, and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a useful  effect  on  the  pupils.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  how  little  attention  our  cottagers  pay  to  the 
laying  out  and  decorating  of  their  plots.  One  reason,  I believe,  is  that 
they  rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a trim  garden.  If  every 
National  school  that  has  a piece  of  ground  attached  furnished  a model 
for  its  own  vicinity,  I feel  confident  that  before'  very  long  greater 
evidence  of  taste  would  be  generally  apparent! 

RMiden*1  Th®  provisions  of  the  Teachers’  Residences  Act  have  not  been  largely 
A";  enccs  availed  of  here.  More  than  half  the  schools  are  unprovided  with  resi- 
dences, and  several  teachers  have  long  distances  (three  miles  and  upwards) 
to  walk  to  and  from  school.  The  kind  intentions  of  Government  in 
this' matter*  have  been  nullified  in  some  cases  by  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  a site,  in  others  by  the  apathy  of  the  manager.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  teachers  are  not  desirous  of  having  a residence  erected  near  the 
school.  I am  aware  that  two,  at  least,  of  the  teachers  referred  to  above 
as 'having  long'  distances  to  Walk  could  procure  suitable  lodgings  in  the 
vicinity  df  their  schools.'  They  are  unmarried,  however,  and  prefer  to 
live  with  their  relatives,  although  doing'  so  entails  such  an  airiouht  of 
walking.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  ground  for  building  is  the  - most 
freqUent  obstacle.  It  lias  also  often  proved  a bar  to  the  erection  of 
new  school-houses.  Further  legislation  in  this  direction  is,  I think, 
necessary.  In  all  approved  cases  land  owners  should  be  compelled  to 
grant  sites.  '•  ' *•*  * ’’  • 

Teacher*.  ' The  teachers  of  the  Limerick  district  hire  a highly  deserving  body  of 
public 'ser't'ants.  > They  are  •earnest  'in  the  discharge  of  their  'duties;  and 
their  conduct  generally,' so  far  as  it  comeS’  under  my  notice, 'is  exem- 
plary. : I could  point  to  stfme  amongst  them  who  are  excellent  types  of 
what  a teacher- bf ‘a-primhi-y  school  shduld’be;  while  the  percentage  of 
inefficient^'  is  extremely  small.  Almost  all  show  mUcli  consideration 
for  theii'  inspector, "and 'evince  their 'kindly'  spirit-in' striving  to  a!void 
any  unnecessary  addition  to  his  labours.  The  amount' of  friction  and 
of  wear  and  tear  which  I am  thus  spared-' is'  very  great,  and  I fully 
appreciate  the  boon.  I have  to  import  favourably  as  to  the  manner  in 
which -the 'school  records  are  kept.  A case  of  falsification  isa  thing  of 
rate  'occurrence,  and  the  various  entries  are  made  punctually  and 
neitlyV  ..... 

Monitors.  Increased  attention  is,  I find,  being  paid  to  the  preparation  of  monitors. 

At  the  July  examinations,  1888,  the  percentage  of  successful  candidates 
was  70,  while  in  1889  it  rose  to  82:-  I cannot  hut  regard  this  improve- 
as  very,  gratifying.  It  indicates  an  effort  to  satisfy  more  fully  the 
requirements  of  - the  programme.  That  their  practical  training  in  the 
art' -of  School-keeping  is  also  being  'more  carefully  looked  after,  my 
fretpmnt'visits : to  the  schools  furnish  me  with  ample  evidence. 
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The  defects  that  striko  me  most  in  the  schools  that  I inspect  are  less  ■*»«"<**»  »• 
defects  of  instruction  than  of  education.  Speaking  generally  the  Re  ^7on 
instruction  is  effective.  But  there  is  a tendency  to  neglect  moral  train-  StaUof  ° 
ing  and  physical  training.  For  these  no  direct  money  payment  is  made,  Schools, 
and  teachers  who  take  a short-sighted  view  of  things  do  not  perceive  Mr~Hv„ei. 
how  attention  to  them  reacts  beneficially  in  the  long  run  on  the  general  x,|merIck 

work  of  the  school.  When  I speak  of  neglect  of  moral  training,  I do  ’ 

not  mean  that  the  children  are  not  taught  to  bo  honest  and  truthful.  Defects. 
Such  a statement  would  he  incorrect.  But  the  term  moral  training 
embraces  a great  deal  more.  Under  it  I include  habits  of  attention 
and  of  self-restraint,  the  latter  evidenced  by  prompt  obedience,  steady 
application,  silent  work,  quiet  and  orderly-  movements,  and  a becoming 
deportment  when  sitting  or  standing.  . Tt  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  these  habits.  A pupil  who  leaves  school  without  having 
acquired  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  educated.  Enough  is  not  done  in 
our  schools  to  make  the  children  polite,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  a 
good  manner  is  the  best  letter  of  introduction.  Enough,  X can  also  say, 
is  not  done  to  cultivate  their  taste  to  give  them  ideas  of  neatness  and 
propriety.  Improvement  is  however  being  gradually  effected.  Pupils 
are  commencing  to  show  more  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  by 
avoiding  unnecessary  ..noise,  'etc.,  etc.,  and  it  is  less  unusual  than  formerly 
to  see  a tasteful  and  neatly  arranged  sohoolroom.  I encourage,  as  far 
os  I can,  cheap  decoration,  such  as  binding  with  coloured  paper  the 
tablets,  etc.  This  has  a very  brightening  effect.  Many  a time,  aided 
by  some  other  inexpensive  improvement  (viz.,  providing  new  tablet 
rails  or  repainting  old  ones),  has  it  been  successful  in  transforming  what 
previously  looked  like  a barn  into  a cheerful  apartment. 

I find  it  more  diffioult  to  induce  the  teachers  to  pay  due  regard  to  Pb);»i.e»l 
physical  training.  The  expression  seems  formidable,  but  in  reality  a Tl“ninS- 
great  deal  is  not  expected  under  this  head.  If  the  pupils  are  trained 
to  march  and  stand  fairly  well,  I feel  that  I have  not  much  to  .coin- 
plain  of.  Too  often  they  are  left  solely  to  nature  as  regards  their 
carriage  and  deportment.  I have  frequently  to  call  attention,  parti- 
cularly in  girls’  schools,  to  children  who  hold  themselves  badly,  and 
whose  contracted  chests  denote  that  they  will  either  be  the  victims  of  pre- 
mature decay  or  will  have  to  sufferyears  of  illness  and  discomfort.  Besides 
attending  to  these  matters,  our  teachers  should  be  capable  of  directing 
the  exercises  in  the  playground,  and  should  carefully  superintend  them. 

The  defects  referred  to  will,  I feel  confident,  disappear  one  by  one. 

The  chief  agent  in  their  removal  must  be  our  Training  Colleges,  in 
which  the  ever-oherisbed  aim  will,  I trust,  be  rather  to  improve  the 
students  in  the  practical  part  of  their , business  than  to  merely  add  to 
their  book  knowledge.  How  much  these  Colleges  have  yet  to  do,  even 
in  this  district,  will  be  best  understood  wben  I state  that  over  50  per 
cent,  of  my  lay  teachers  are  as  yet  “ untrained.”  I must  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  they  did  not  serve  any  apprenticeship  to  teaching, 
for  fully  two-thirds  of  the  number  described  as  untrained  went  through 
a noviciate  as  monitors  or  pupil  teachers,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  had 
unquestionably  ample  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  best  methods. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  still  tho  bite  noir  of  almost  every  school.  Irregularity 
Much  may  be  done,  as  I have  explained  in  a previous  part  of  my  report,  atto°(lanc0i 
by  teachers  and  managers  to  induce  children  to  attend  more  regularly, 
by  providing  them  with  a comfortable  and  attractive  room,  but  such 
measurers  cannot  be  solely  relied  on  to  remedy  the  evil.  Nothing  but 
the  law  can  cope  properly  with  the  apathy  or  selfishness  of  some  parents. 

To  educate  his  children  is  a duty  every  parent  owes  to  the  State  (to  say 
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Appmdii  B.  nothing  of  higher  claims),  and  yet  1 find  people  neglecting,  through 
— — indolence  or  for  some  frivolous  reason,  to  send  their  children  to  schools 

Starts  ot  °n  that  are  nlraoBt  at  their  door’s.  It  is  no  good  to  preach  to  people  of  this 
Sshools.  hind.  There  is  only  one  way  of  awakening  them  to  a sense  of  their 

Mt~H  a duty.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  children  so  destitute  that  they  have  not 
r " clothes  to  come  to  school  in.  I have  come  across  cases  of  the  kind,  but 
Limenc  . ^ ^ happy,  after  many  years'  experience,  to  be  able  to  state  that  (out- 
side large  cities,  where  there  is  always  exceptionally  great  distress)  they 
are  almost  as  rare  as  the  proverbial  black  swan  was  reputed  to  be  by  the 
ancients.  I do  not  exaggerate,  I believe,  when  I say  that  more  than 
half  the  cases  of  irregular  attendance  of  which  we  have  to  complain,  are 
due  rather  to  carelessness  and  avoidable  causes  than  to  poverty  or  illness. 
Some  law  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school 
is  urgently  called  for.  Many  people  dread  that  this  would  press  unduly 
on  the  poor.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  safeguard  their  interests  by 
investing  a local  committee  with  dispensing  powers  1 

That,  in  the  face  of  so  serious  a drawback,  our  schools  continue  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  general  is  most  creditable  to  the  teachers. 
It  is  not,  I am  sure,  too  flattering  an  estimate  to  pronounce  the  results 
on  the  whole  good.  But  in  almost  every  branch  there  are  defects 
more  or  less  marked,  and  on  these  I shall  now  briefly  dwell,  taking  up 
the  subjects  in  detail. 

Rending.  The  percentage  in  passes  in  reading  is  very  high,  but  the  proportion 
of  No.  2 passes  is  still  considerable.  To  secure  a No.  1 mark,  the 
reading  must  be  fluent  and  verbally  correct.  These  requirements  are 
very  fully  satisfied  in  the  Model  schools,  the  Convent  schools,  and  the 
better  class  of  Ordinary  schools,  in  all  of  which  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  subject.  In  other  schools  in  which  it  is  less  carefully  taught 
the  style  at  times  is  extremely  faulty.  The  pupils  are  permitted  to 
read  too  fast,  or  to  mumble  their  words.  Very  often  they  remind  me 
of  automata,  as  they  go  on  monotonously  in  their  mechanical  fashion. 
They  really  do  not  understand  what  they  are  saying,  and  is  it  sur- 
prising under  the  circumstances  that  they  either  misplace  the  emphasis  or 
read  without  any  emphasis  at  all?  A teacher  who  neglects  explanation 
cannot  produce  intelligent  readers,  and  yet  the  tendency  to  neglect  it  is 
very  general  amongst  inexperienced  teachers.  It  is  not,  I believe,  from 
indolence  or  inability,  as  a rule,  that  they  do  so,  but  they  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  purely  meohanical  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  ex- 
planation in  consequence  is  dwarfed  into  insigniiicauce.  Teachers  of 
this  type  rush  their  pupils  through  the  book  and  think  that  they  are 
making  sound  progress.  In  reality  they  are  making  as  much  headway 
as  a squirrel  in  his  revolving  cage.  When  they  come  again  to  the  early 
lessons  {for  their  aim  is  to  go  over  and  over  the  book  several  times 
before  results  examination)  all  impressions  made  by  the  previous  hasty 
skim  have  been  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  the  same  dreary 
process  must  be  gone  through  once  more.  The  more  haste  the  less 
speed  holds  good  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  Each  lesson  should 
be  rend  again  and  again,  and  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  going 
to  the  next.  Not  a word  or  phrase  occurring  in  it,  that  is  out  of  the 
common,  should  be  left  unexplained.  To  ensure  due  attention  being 
given  to  explanation,  I endeavour  at  every  examination  to  show  the 
great  importance  I attach  to  it. 

Writing.  Writing  is  taught  with  very  great  success.  Some  injudicious  teachers 
are,  J find,  apt  to  do  themselves  and  their  pupils  an  injury  by  capri- 
ciously changing  from  one  style  to  another.  The  fewer  changes  the 
better,  as  every  change  unsettles  the  hand  for  a time.  The  excessive 
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graduation  which  publishers  of  copy-books  have  introduced  into  this  B- 

series  is,  in  my  opinion,  productive  of  much  harm.  In  fact  the  tiling  He  “on 
has  been  overdone  with  a vengeance.  It  is  impossible  in  any  ordinary  state  of  °n 
school  to  keep  on  hands  a stock  of  each  number.  Some  teachers  attempt  Schools, 
it,  and  in  their  schools  I find  these  random  changes,  of  which  I com- 
plain,  most  frequent.  Four  steps  or  grades  are,  T believe,  quite  sufficient.  ^ . " 

I am  fortified  iu  this  opinion  by  the  results  produced  in  cases  where  "”en° 
my  suggestions  have  been  followed.  The  introductory  copies  should 
be  in  large  hand,  so  that  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  letters,  but  the  sooner  the  finished  hand  is  taken  up  the 
better.  For  this  I strongly  recommend  the- so-called  “Civil  Service 
Hand.”  Fifth  Class,  and  even  Fourth  Class,  except  in  rare  eases,  should 
practise  it. 

A tendency  to  neglect  written  homo  exercises  is  pretty  generally  Home 
shown.  This  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  loss  to  the  pupils  when  Leuon,• 
they  are  totally  neglected  is  great.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Bacon's 
apothegm — “ Reading  makes  a full  man,  speaking  a ready  man,  but 
writing  a sure  man.”  That  sureness  is  all  important  at  examinations. 

When  the  exercises  are  carried  on  in  a careless  or  perfunctory  manner, 
the  evil  is  hardly  less  ; penmanship  in  particular  suffers.  To  have  them 
fully  effective,  the  exercises  must  be  judiciously  selected  (the  most 
common  mistake  is  to  make  them  too  long) ; they  must  be  carefully 
executed,  and  they  must  be  thoroughly  corrected ; every  error  overlooked 
or  uncorrected  is  an  error  driven  home  in  the  pupil’s  memory.  It  is 
not  enough  to  point  out  errors ; they  must  their  be  written  out  repeatedly 
in  a correct  form.  These  lists  of  corrections  furnish  the  teacher  with 
an  arsenal  of  questions  for  i'e vision  day,  which,  if  he  be  wise,  will  be  at 
least  once  a fortnight.  I have  occasion  to  complain  more  frequently 
of  the  parsing  exercises  then  any  other ; sufficient  judgment  is  not  shown 
in  selecting  suitable  passages ; more  care  should  be  taken  to  hit  on 
words  that  would  really  test  the  pupils’  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Another  grave  fault  is  that  words  of  almost  constant  ooourrenco,  such 
as  “ and,”  “ the,”  etc.,  are  parsed  with  sickening  reiteration,  and  in  this 
way  much  valuable  time  is  lost. 

It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a school  in  which  the  results  in  arithmetic  Arithmetic, 
arc  unsatisfactory.  Much  neatness  is  shown  in  the  ciphering,  which  is 
also  accurate  and  fairly  quick.  Mental  arithmetic  is  not  so  much 
practised,  but  I try  to  encourage  it  in  every  way,  because  it  promotes 
speed  and  accuracy  in  the  work  on  slate  or  paper,  and  because  it  is  so 
useful  in  the  business  of  cvcry-day  lifo. 

"Very  fair  progress  is  being  made  in  spelling,  oral  and  written.  Oar  Spelling, 
tests  at  present  for  52  and  6 classes  are  not  sufficiently  stringent. 

On  the  otlior  band,  I would  recommend  a slight  relaxing  of  the  test  in 
the  case  of  3rd  class.  A sort  of  sliding  scale  should,  I think,  be 
adopted.  Thus  one  error  in  twenty  words  should  entail  a failure  in 
62  class ; one  in  fifteen  in  61  olass ; one  in  twelve  in  5*  class ; one  in  ten 
in  51  class ; one  in  eight  in  4th  class ; and  one  in  six  in  3rd  class. 
Orthographical  errors  occurring  in  their  letters  should  also  be  taken  into 
account  when  assigning  a mark  in  the  case  of  Gth  class.  Not  nn- 
frequendy  pupils  who  spell  correctly  the  sesquipedaUa  verba  given  in 
the  lists  at  the  end  of  their  reading  books,  come  to  grief  over  little 
commonplace  words  when  they  are  writing  their  composition.  Mistakes 
like  the  following  are  being  constantly  made : — Confounding  “ they  ’’ 
with  “the;”  “there"  with  “their;"  “to"  with  “too”  and  “two.” 

This  indicates  a defect  in  the  method  of  teaching,  which  the  change 
that  I have  suggested  would  tend  to  remedy.  I observe  a disposition 
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ItunAtioa  This  would  he  a loss. 

si  ate  of  Grammar  is  admittedly  the  most  difficult  of  the  ordinary  suhjoets  of 

School*.  0U1.  programme,  yet  the  proficiency  attained  to  in  it  is  pretty  fair.  A 

Mr^Hynts.  good  many  teachers  import  more  than  its  intrinsic  difficulty  into  the 
' ‘ teacliing  of  it.  They  do  not  explain  or  illustrate  sufficiently  the  defini- 

imonc  . tion  should  be  as  simple  as  possible)  nor  do  they  make  it  clear 

Grammar,  enough  to  the  pupil  at  the  outset,  that  the  same  word  may  figure  as  a 
verb,  noun,  adjective,  etc.  That  in  fact  everything  depends  upon  the 
application.  A cliild  finds,  say,  the  word  “ salt  ” in  the  three  following 
sentences,  sailing  in  each  instance  under  a different  colour: — la)  Salt 
streams  obtain  tlieir  saline  properties.  ( b ) Please  hand  mo  tne  salt, 
(c)  I must  salt  this  butter.  Unless  the  reason  is  explained  to  Mm  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  the  transformations  will  be  as  mysterious  to  him 
as  those  of  harlequin  in  the  pantomime.  Unless  the  pupil  fully 
masters  this  step,  when  next  called  on  to  solve  a similar  enigma,  they 
must  have  recourse  to  guessing,  and  guessing  in  a school  is  as  baneful 
ns  wild  oats  and  tare  in  a field  of  grain.  Again,  good  typical  sentences 
are  not  always  chosen  for  beginners.  Very  often  the  words,  instead 
of  illustrating  the  definition,  are  obscure  exceptions  to  it.  In  my 
examinations  I constantly  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
wean  teachers  from  them  faulty  method  and  iuducing  them  to  aban- 
don the  dry-as-dust  and  adopt  tlm  common-sense  treatment  in  the 
advanced  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  stages.  I invariably  let  them 
see  that  I attach  more  importance  in  parsing  to  a wrong  answer 
that  is  supported  by  an  intelligent  reason  than  to  a correct  one  that 
is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  parroting  or  guessing.  The  success 
which  so  far  has  attended  my  efforts  seems  to  me  by  no  moans  dis- 
couraging. 

Geography.  I observe  a rather  steady  improvement  in  geography.  The  maps  are 
brought  regularly  into  requisition,  and  blank  maps  are  being  pretty 
generally  introduced.  I take  with  mo  to  my  inspections  a blank  atlas, 
from  which  I examine.  Of  late  I am  aide  in  a good  many  cases  to 
dispense  with  my  atlas,  as  tho  schools  are  provided  with  suitable  blank 
maps.  A very  useful  appliance  is  the  dual  map,  which  has  been  brought 
into  use  in  England.  On  one  side  is  the  ordinary  map ; on  the  other  a 
facsimile  of  it,  in  all  but  one  particular — there  are  no  names  printed. 
This  obviates  the  necessity  for  a multiplicity  of  maps,  which  is  incon- 
venient, and  then  the  blank  map  is  always  at  hand  when  required  for 
examination  purposes.  Examining  from  the  ordinary  map,  unless  with 
precaution  too  elaborate  to  be  always  observed,  is,  in  my  opinion,  little 
more  than  a farce.  I hope  to  see  these  dual  maps  soon  placed  on  the 
Commissioners’  list  of  school  requisites.  Teachers  should  endeavour  to 
rivet  each  place  of  any  importance  in  the  pupils’  memory  by  mentioning 
something  remarkable  connected  with  it — some  production  or  industry 
for  which  it  is  famed ; some  natural  curiosity  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ; or  something  noteworthy  in  its  history.  This  is  rather  nicely 
done  to  a limited  extent  in  our  fourpenny  geographies,  but  the  teacher 
should  always  develop  the  plan  and  supplement  the  text  book  from  his 
own  reading.  Map  drawing,  too,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  gener- 
ally receives. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  more  carefully  taught  than  formerly,  but  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement.  Much  management  on  the  part  of  an 
'Inspector  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  teaching  from,  degenerating  into 
mere  note-work.  Teachers  are  however  'commencing  to  treat  the 
subject  in  an  intelligent  way,  and  I find  that  the  principles  of  cropping, 
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etc.,  are  very  fairly  understood  in  many  schools.  It  is  not  unusual  AppttuUx  n. 

iudeecl  to  meet  pupils  of  fourth  class  who  are  able  to  criticise  and  point  - 

out  the  defects  in  any  faulty  system  of  rotation  proposed.  Staw'of "" 

Book-keeping  is  very  little  taken  up.  In  a few  schools  it  is  well  Schools, 
taught,  and  the  pupils  have  a sound  grasp  of  the  subject,  but  as  a rulo 
the  principles  are  not  properly  mastered.  The  sets  are  almost  invari-  ..r' 
ably  written  out  in  neat  style.  mono  . 

Excellent  results  in  vocal  music  are  produced  in  the  Convent  schools.  Book- 
Hullah’s  system  is  the  only  one  practised.  The  tonic  sol  fa  has  not,  I keeping- 
regret,  been  introduced.  The  pupils,  however,  sing  with  taste  and  Mus,c- 
precision  and  their  rendering  of  difficult,  concerted  pieces  is  often  highly 
creditable.  They  also  read  music  pretty  well,  but  singing  at  sight  is 
not  attempted.  It  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  encouraged. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  a considerable  number  of  schools,  and  the  Drawing, 
attainments  therein  are  very  respectable.  This  branch  and  singing 
should  form  part  of  the  programme  in  every  school.  The  other  extras 
in  which  I have  examined  during  the  past  year  are  geometry  and 
algebra  (in  about  thirty  schools — results  good  in  tlie  first  stage — the 
more  advanced  stages  not  well  taught) ; French  (Model  and  Convent 
schools  only — instruction  effective)  i Latin  (Model  school— fair  amount 
of  success) ; physical  geography  (about  a dozen  schools — results  only 
moderate) ; sewing  machine  and  dressmaking  (in  some  six  schools — 
proficiency  attained  indifferent);  girls'  reading  book  and  domestic 
economy  (in  a few  schools — results  indifferent) ; hygifene  (in  one  school 
— teaching  ineffective).  Occasionally  I find  teachers  devoting  more 
attention  to  extra  branches  than  the  proficiency  in  the  obligatory 
subjects  would  warrant.  Some  restriction  is,  I feel,  necessary  in  this 
respect. 

The  new  industrial  scheme  is  engaging  very  general  interest.  Like  Now 
all  new  schemes  it  is  looked  upon  with  a considerable  amount  of  mistrust, 
but  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  when  its  merits  have  boon  fairly 
tested,  it  will  become  very  popular.  In  many  of  the  schools  under  my 
inspection  the  work  done  would,  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  new  programme  in  “plain  needlework”  and  in 
the  “home  industries.”  The  teachers,  however,  fear  to  embark  on  an 
unknown  sea.  The  scheme  has  already  been  taken  up  in  a few  schools. 

The  experiment  thus  made  will  be  closely  watched,  and  if,  as  I anticipate, 
it  proves  successful,  the  reform  will  be  generally  adopted.  One  recent 
regulation,  of  which  I cordially  approve,  is  that  which  prescribes  one 
hour’s  instruction  daily  in  sewing  and  knitting.  At  present  the  pro- 
ficiency in  these  branches  throughout  the  district  is  highly  gratifying. 

I require  the  pupils  at  results  examinations  to  use  coloured  thread. 

This  leads  to  their  using  it  also  during  the  year.  The  defects  are  thus 
made  so  obvious  that  they  cannot  escape  notice,  and  improvement  is  sure 
to  follow. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  report  that  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  State  nf 
Limerick  district  is  on  the  whole  encouraging.  They  are  making  and 
will,  I think,  continue  to  make  steady  progress.  If  the  few  obstacles 
that  still  interfere  with  their  development  were  removed,  as  they 
will,  I trust,  be  one  by  one,  a yet  more  marked  progress  would  be  the 
result. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  J.  Hynes, 

Inspector  of  N.S. 
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Clonmel,  11th  March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — In  conformity  -with  your  instructions,  I hog  to  submit  to 
yon  a report  dealing  with  the  state  of  primary  education  in  the  district 
which  centres  round  Clonmel. 

This  district  was  intrusted  to  my  charge  on  the  1st  of  June,  1887. 
Since  that  time  it  has  undergone  some  changes,  which  affected  the  area 
under  inspection ; and  also  to  an  appreciable  extent,  the  amount  of 
work  to  bo  done.  These  changes  were  due  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Thurles  district ; and  by  them,  19  schools  were  removed  from  my  charge, 
and  24  were  added  on.  When  I assumed  charge,  the  district  comprised 
the  great®!  portion  of  South  Tipperary,  and  a V-sliaped  tract  of  the 
county  Waterford,  resting  on  the  river  Suir  as  bnao  with  the  apex  near 
Dungarvan.  In  the  former,  wereerabraeedtlietowns  of  Clonmel,  Garrick, 
Thurles,  Fethard,  Cakir,  Ologlieen,  Ballyporeen,  and  Mulliuahone. 
Upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Thurles  district  from  the  1st  of  May,  1888, 
Thurles  and  the  circumjacent  country  were  removed  from  my  charge ; and 
instead,  Cashel  and  the  surrounding  locality  on  the  one  side,  and  a con- 
siderable strip  of  the  county  Kilkenny  on  the  other  were  added  on. 
The  district  at  present  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  and  is  traversed,  for  well-nigh  a distance  ol  40 
miles,  by  the  river  Suir ; which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
It  embraces  the  mountain  tracts  of  Slievenamon,  the  Comeraghs,  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Knockraealdowns  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
GaJtees.  With  so  much  mountain  the  district,  a*  one  would  naturally 
expect,  is  of  wide  extent,  and  contains  many  schools,  that  are  inconve- 
niently situated  for  inspection.  It  has,  however,  the  compensating  ad- 
vantages of  being,  on  the  whole,  well  sheltered  mid  fertile, and  of  possessing 
much  beautiful  scenery.  Its  greatest  length  from  Windgap  in  the  county 
Kilkenny,  to  Ballyheafy  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  Cork,  Water- 
ford, and  Tipperary  is  40  miles.  While  its  breadth  from  Thomastown 
to  Clonea  is  quite  86  miles.  This  tract  is  largely  devoted  to  pasture 
and  contains  much  fertile  land.  The  valley  that  lies  between  the 
Galtees  and  the  Knockmealdowns  is  rich  and  fertile,  as  is  also  the 
beautiful  valley  that  lies  southwards  of  Slievenamon  towards  the  river 
Suir.  Dairying  and  tillage  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people  whose 
children  attend  the  schools;  and  although  one  does  not  meet  with  the 
pinched  narrow  features  that  tell  of  hunger  and  poverty  as  frequently 
as  in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  West  can  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  South,  ns  far  as  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils, 
their  neatness,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  school-rooms  are  concerned. 
lf  Such  are  the  leadiug  features  of  this  district  :"and  to  supply  its  edu- 
cational wants,  120  schools  are  in  operation.  They  may  be  classified  as 
follows ; — 

9G  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

32  Convent  National  Schools. 

8 Poor  Law  Union  Schools. 

2 Model  Schools. 

1 Monastery  National  School. 

1 Industiial  School. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  new  schools  in  course  of  erection — one 
in  the  town  of  Cashel  to  supply  a great  want,  another  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  will  amalgamate  the  school-going  population  of  the 
districts,  that  used  to  feed  the  now  disused  schools  of  Racecourse, 
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Dnngan,  and  Cloghleigh,  and  a third  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Slieve-  Appmdixn. 
namon.  Four  new  schools  were  opened  since  June,  1887  : two  of  these  Rop^'on 
were  Convent  schools  ; one  in  Camck-on-Suir,  and  one  in  New  Inn,  the  State  of 
third  was  a Monastery  National  school  in  Fethard,  and  the  fourth  an  Schools, 
ordinary  National  school  in  the  parish  of  New  Inn.  In  each  case,  a j,,. 
pressing  want  was  supplied  by  the  new  building.  C.  Smith. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  on  the  whole  sufficient : there  are  Clonmel, 
however  a few  marked  exceptions.  In  a general  report  furnished  by  one  . 
of  my  predecessors  for  the  year  1882, 1 find  allusion  made  to  the  want  dation 
of  accommodation  at  Skehecnarinky.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  sup-  afforded  by 
plied,  unless  we  consider  as  one,  the  issuing  of  a ukase  forbidding  children  10  00l,‘ 
of  six  years  and  under  from  entering  the  school-room.  In  the  small 
town  of  Ballyporeen,  the  accommodation  is  also  insufficient;  the  Manager 
in  this  case  however  is  anxious  to  provide  more  ample  space,  but  he  has 
met  with  difficulties  which  have  so  far  thwarted  his  good  intentions. 

The  Nil  lusty,  Coolnahorna  and  Oloonagoose  schools  are  also  too  small. 

Tiie  school  premises  are,  on  the  whole,  kept  in  fair  order ; but  there  Method  of 
aro  some  instances  in  which  the  school-houses  are  nothing  better  than  JjJN’pJj1* 
big  vacant  barns — cold  and  cheerless,  offering  few  attractions  to  make  pnnl;Ka. 
children  in  love  with  the  sohool-room,  badly  furnished  and  very  badly 
heated  during  the  winter  months.  Indeed  a conspicuous  feature  in  the 
school-rooms  of  the  district  is  the  imperfect  provisions  made  for  heating 
them  during  the  winter;  I presume  that  the  high  price  of  coal  and  the 
absence  of  peat  aro  the  main  causes.  Amongst  the  bad  school-houses 
aro  to  bo  enumerated  Coleman  and  Drangan  M.  : they  are  so  very  inferior 
that  if  some  improvement  be  not  soon  effected  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
advise  you  to  withdraw  aid.  Bathkevin,  Bidlingeary,  Carrick-beg  M. 
and  F.,  Newcastle  M.  and  F.,  Grangemockler  M.  and  F.,  are  also  barely 
tolerable. 

engaged  in  the  96  ordinary  National  schools 

Principal!.  AesIntontJ.  aclroola. 

Cl  15 

45  18 


The  number  of  teachers 


The  8 Poor  Law  Union  schools  have  a staff  of  eleven  competent 
teachers. 

The  one  Monastery  school  in  operation,  is  undernamed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  its  proficiency  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  two  Model  schools  are  conducted  by  three  highly  classed  efficient 
teachers,  four  pupil  teachers  and  one  monitor. 

The  Convent  National  schools  are  conducted  by  Nuns  of  the  following  Convent 
orders  : — Seven  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ; 4 by  N uns  of  the  Presentation ,c  00  *• 
Order ; and  1 by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Community  in  each  case 
supplies  an  adequate  staff  for  the  successfid  working  of  the  schools,  which 
is  supplemented  by  monitresses  ; and  in  some  instances  the  ordinary  stuff 
is  still  further  supplemented  by  assistants  paid  by  the  community  and 
not  by  the  Board.  There  are  three  industrial  departments  working  in 
connexion  with  these  Oonvont  schools  under  the  charge  of  special  work- 
mistresses  : they  are,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  good  results. 

The  120  schools  in  operation  are  managed  by  39  persons  in  all : these  Menagera. 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


21  E.C  Clergyn 
1 I.C.  Clorgym 

7 Laymen 


m who  manage  87  school*. 
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As  a rule,  the  olerioal  managers  visit  their  schools  frequently ; but 
there  are  some  instances,  in  which  their  zeal  expends  itself  in  paying  the 
mere  formal  visit ; it  does  not  extend  to  having  necessary  repairs  effected 
nor  to  stimulating  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them,  lagging 
teachers.  Such  managers  are  the  exceptions,  no  doubt,  and  not  the  rule. 
The  lay  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  visit  rather  seldom  : they  seem  to 
dischargo  the  duties  attaching  to  the  office  by  signing  their  names  to 
official  documents  and  by  contributing  occasionally  on  their  own  behalf  or 
that  of  patronswliere  such  exist  a pittance  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
All  the  managers  with  whom  I have  had  to  do,  I have  met  unvarying 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  if  I refer  to  any  of  them  in  terms  other  than 
commendatory,  it  is  because  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  education  by  their  discharging  with  greater  zeal  the  duties  that  attach 
to  the  office  they  fill.  Many  and  powerful  are  the  agencies  they  can 
exercise  owing  to  their  local  standing  in  securing  the  better  attendance 
of  children  at  school ; while  their  power  in  working;  up  teachers  to  in- 
creased cave  and  attention,  when  necessary,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Every  inspector  sees  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  active  zealous 
manager  and  the  manager  in  name  only  : and,  few  though  the  latter  be, 
any  one  hnving  an  interest  in  the  forwarding  of  education,  would  wish 
that  they  were  fewer  still. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a glance  the  classification  of  the 
teachers  that  are  at  present  engaged  in  this  distinct,  Convent  and  Poor 
Law  Union  schools  excluded. 


Of  the  male  teachers,  19  were  trained  in  Marlborough -street,  and  9 in 
St.  Patrick's,  Drumcondiu : 14  females  were  trained  in  Marlborough- 
strect,  and  8 in  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College.  Viewed 
on  the  whole,  this  classification  is  fairly  high ; and  the  percentage  of 
trained  teachers  is  rather  high  also.  At  the  July  examinations  of  1887, 
ouly  two  males  and  four  females  were  candidates  for  promotion ; one  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  were  successful.  At  the  examinations 
held  in  July  1888,  seven  moles  and  eight  females  aspired  to  higher 
classes ; with  the  result,  that  all  the  males  and  three  females  were 
successful.  At  the  examinations  held  last  July,  seven  males  and  four 
females  presented  themselves  ; five  of  the  former  and  all  the  latter  met 
with  success.  While  so  many  teachers  thus  improved  their  classification 
at  the  local  examinations  ; contingents  from  the  district  were  each  year 
in  training,  and  came  forth  from  their  respective  Colleges  with  higher 
classes.  The  Training  Colleges  are,  I fear,  looked  upon  by  teachers 
rather  as  places  where,  by  a year’s  study  under  skilled  professors,  a 
higher  grade  of  classification  may  be  obtained,  than  as  places  where  the 
art  of  teaching  is  to- be  acquired  by  practice  for  subsequent  application  in 
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their  own  schools  after  their  return  from  training.  I do  Hot  mention  Appendix  b. 
this  as  finding  fault  with  the  Training  Colleges  ; it  is  a defect  hard  to  Ro 
be  eradicated  from  any  training  scheme.  While  many  are  thus  advancing  8tat«  of  °a 
t*  higher  classes,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more  aspirants.  Schools. 
The  measure  of  success  that  has  been  the  reward  of  those  who  tried,  ~UT 
ought  to  prove  an  allurement  to  those  who  are  reluctant  to  make  the  C.  Smith. 
effort,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ought  to  convince  them  that  merit  meets  Clonmel, 
with  its  due  reward.  They  should  see;  that  so  long  as  teachers  will  not  p ~ — 
endeavour  to  raise  their  salaries,  by  private  study,  to  the  maximum  that  S^niifbt 
the  present  regulations  allow,  so  long  they  invalidate  many  arguments  promotion, 
that  might  otherwise  be  advanced  in  support  of  their  grievances  as  to 
insufficient  remuneration.  This  holds  true  of  principals  only,  for  they 
alone  have  direct  pecuniary  motives  for  arriving  at  higher  classification. 

While  referring  to  this  question  of  promotion,  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  hear,  how  difficult,  even  impossible  it  is  for  teachers  after  the 
daily  wear  and  worry  of  the  school-room  to  give  their  evenings  to  study. 

In  reply,  I will  merely  say,  that  experience  convinces  me,  that  the  wear 
and  -worry  of  the  school-room  are,  for- the  most  part,  due  to  the  want  of 
organization  and  discipline,  and  in  proportion  as  these  elements  are 
introduced  so  the  work  of  the  teacher  becomes  lighter  and  more  agree- 
able. 

During  the  past  year,  the  average  number  on  rolls  in  the  schools  of  Reasons 
this  district  was  12,200,  the  average  in  daily  attendance  was  S,4G6,  and  favour  of 
8,864  were  presented  for  examination  for  results.  From  these  totals  it  education?  - 
will  be  seen  that  the  attendance  is  muck  below  what  it  ought  to  be ; and  ’ ' 

if  the  benefits  of  primary  education  are  to  reach  the  classes  for  which  it 
is  intended  some  other  machinery  than  that  now  in  use  must  be  brought 
into  play.  In  a former  report,  I gave  my  experience  as  to  the  effects, 
which  an  able  and  efficient  teacher,  backed  up  by  a zealous  manager, 
can  produce  in  securing  a high  average  attendance : my  three  years’  ex- 
perience since  that  time,  has  only  strengthened  the  convictions  then 
entertained ; but,  unfortunately,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  that  Utopian 
state  of  things, 'when  all  teachers  will  be  efficient  and  all  managers 
zealous ; hence  it'is  true  that  some  other  machinery  he  brought  into 
play  to  meet  the’ many 'cases,  where  such  incentives  as  these  are  wanted. 

The  arguments  against  compulsion  based  on  the'  insufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing,  which  may  be  adduced  in  the  case  of  the  less  favoured  portions 
of  Ireland,'  lose  their  force  when  there  is  a question  of  the  comfortable 
farmers  of  South  Tipperary  and  Waterford  : nor,  indeed,  should  they  be 
deemed  to  have  cogency  when  applied  to  the  bleak  and  poverty-stricken 
tracts  of  Connaught. 

• With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  teachers  of  this  district  record  The  school 
the’ attendances  of  pupils,  I have  had  but  few  complaints  to  make.  On 
the  whole,  the  attendances  are  truthfully  recorded,  as  are  also  the  fees  '°jrec  ness 
received  from  the  scholars.  A few  cases’  of  gross  irregularities  came  accuracy 
under  my  notice,  which  have  been  duly  reported  to  you ; and  one  may  of  tllcm' 
reasonably  hope  that  faithfulness  and  accuracy  will  obtain  in  the  future, 
as  in'  the  past.  There  isj  however,  a matter  in  connexion  with  the 
school  rocords  which  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  and  it  is  the 
manner  of  keeping  a Leave  of  Absence  Book  which  your  rules  rightly 
enjoin.  Some  teachers  will  persist  in  interpreting  boolc-slate,  and  thus 
will  endeavour  to  substitute  a transient  for  a permanent  record  ; others 
will  seize  upon  the  first  exercise  book  at  hand,  and  turn  it  into  a Leave 
of  Absence  Book,  which  probably  will  he  but  temporary  ; and  all  will 
agree  in  saying,  that  when  a child  has  attended  for  four  hours  at  school 
they  ought  to  be  entitled  to'  record  an  attendance  in  the  child’s  favour. 
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jpiicndixB.  The  rigid  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  your  rule  bearing  ou  erasures 
Ho  oltTon  has  practically  put  an  end  to  such  ; seldom  is  an  erasure  now  met  with 
Statu  of  that  points  to  fraud. 

Schools.  Taking  a general  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  teachers  of  this  district 
— discliarge  their  duties  one  must  in  justice  feel  fairly  well  pleased.  Good 
C.  smith,  work  is,  on  the  whole,  being  done,  and  the  light  of  education  is  being 
Clonmel,  diffused  amongst  the  masses.  But  while  the  teachers,  as  a bod}’,  work 
General"  with  commendable  care  and  assiduity,  there  are  a few  sad  exceptions ; 
efficiency  there  are,  I regret  to  say,  a fow  teachers  whose  schools  are  practically 
of  teichers.  worthless,  and  who  are  themselves  far  other  tbau  a blessing  to  the 
locality  in  which  their  lot  is  cast. 

Want  of  The  one  great  defect  which  is  fairly  general  in  all  schools  is  a want  of 
•nddriU in  ue;dness  and  of  drill.  In  a report  on  the  Ballaghaderin  district  for  the 
ic'liooL  year  1886, 1 set  forth  my  views  on  the  abscnco  of  drill  from  our  National 
schools.  Bad  as  it  was  in  barren  backward  Connaught,  it  is  worse  in 
fertile  Munster.  Taste,  neatness,  manly  deportment,  graceful  movements, 
these  are  matters  that  are  at  low  ebb  in  our  National  schools,  and  yet 
they  are  matters  of  much  importance.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much 
to  expect,  that  aged  teachers  should  now  set  s^bout  introducing  such 
innovations,  but  tbe  younger  generation  might  justly  be  called  upon  to 
do  so,  and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  but  they  might  be  made 
interesting  even  to  boys,  and  would  be  more  beneficial  to  their  health 
and  habits  than  such  rough  games  as  football  and  hurling.  The  only 
form  of  drill  met  with  is  what  is  embraced  in  the  calisthenic  exercises 
that  accompany  the  teaching  of  kindergarten. 

Kinder-  This  subject  has  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  Convent  schools,  and 
garten,  js  therein  taught  with  very  fair  success  ; a few  have  attained  a high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  all  are  much  pleased  with  the  beneficial  results 
that  accrue  from  its  introduction  and  cultivation. 

Proficiency  The  junior  classes  are,  on  tho  whole,  more  proficient  in  their  respective 
chute*0-  programmes  than  the  seniors.  Infants,  os  a rule,  succeed  in  passing  ; 

no  doubt  their  programme  is  very  meagre  ; and  in  none  save  in  Convent 
schools  has  kindergarten  been  introduced.  Its  absence  in  other  schools 
could  be  well  compensated  for,  by  the  introduction  of  object  lessons  which 
however  are  rarely  met  with.  Such  lessons  would  interest  the  pupils 
and  enable  them  to  pass  with  profit  and  pleasure  many  a half  hour  that 
would  otherwise  be  frittered  away. 

I will  now  proceed  to  make  such  general  remarks  as  have  occurred  to 
me  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  specific  subjects  of  the  results 
programme. 

remark!  on  Beading,  if  judged  by  the  number  of  passes  awarded  mustbe  considered 
reading.  fairly  satisfactory  ; yet  I confess  it  is  not  what  in  my  estimation  it  ought  • 
to  be ; it  is  too  frequently  rough  and  broken,  the  voice  wanting  modulation 
and  expression.  Jn  the  junior  classes  the  articulation  of  the  words  in  a 
disconnected  manner  too  largely  obtains  ; and  in  all  classes  tbe  divorce  of 
explanation  of  subject-matter,  and  of  repetition  of  poetry  from  the  actual 
reading  in  the  assigning  of  tho  pass-mark  does  not  work  for  good.  In  a 
few  schools  a false  fluency  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  ; .this 
points  to  slovenly,  careless  teaching.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
elocution  is  gaining  a footing  in  some  of  the  training  colleges  ; its  culti- 
vation there  must  be  productive  of  good  results  in  our  National  schools 
by-and-bye. 

Writing.  Writing  in  the  junior  classes  is  good ; in  the  senior  classes  a distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  Convent  schools  and  ordinary  National  schools ; 
in  the  former  it  is  good,  in  the  latter  poor,  as  a rule,  and  not  at  all  in 
lcccping  with  that  of  the  junior  classes  in  these  same  sohools.  This  state 
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of  things  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Convent  schools,  neatness  in  Apptndtxn. 
■working  the  written  exercises  is  enforced,  and  a laudable  rivalry  springs  on 

up  which  leads  to  good  penmanship  ; in  ordinary  National  schools,  haste  State  of 
and  want  of  neatness  produce  contrary  results,  and  notwithstanding  Schools, 
the  fact  that  paper  is  very  cheap  an  ill-timed  economy  fallowed  to  militate 
against  good  writing  in  many  schools.  Your  revised  rules  enjoining  o.  Smith. 
letter-writing  have  introduced  a very  desirable  feature  into  the  ordinary  Clonmel. 
Bchool  work,  they,  at  the  same  time,  show  how  poor  aud  meagre  after  all  I 
is  the  education  conferred  in  many  schools,  and  how  slightly  acquainted  writing, 
pupils  are  in  many  instances  with  the  force  or  meaning  of  words  they 
have  in  daily,  use.  The  letters  written  for  me  are,  as  a rule,  badand  jejune, 
oven  when  dealing  with  the  simplest  subjects  ; and  in  many  instances  the 
proper  form  in  which  to  cast  a letter  is  not  correctly  taught.  One  can- 
not reasonably  expect  to  find  young  children  full  of  ideas  even  on 
elementary  subjects,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be  able  to 
set  down  in  proper  form  and  with  correct  spelling  the  few  simple  ideas 
that  may  be  in  their  minds.  Some  advance  is  being  made,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  ere  long  a correct  letter  on  a simple  subject  will  not  be  outside 
the  limits  of  elementary  education  as  taught  in  our  schools. 

Arithmetic  is  a subject  whioli  is  generally  well  taught  in  National  Arithmetic, 
schools.  Difficult  and  complicated  sums  are  worked  with  ease  and 
accuracy  by  the  senior  pupils.  By  arithmetic  I here  mean  book- 
arithmetic,  which  is  tested  by  examination  cards  rather  than  practical 
arithmetic! — a knowledge  of  which  is  called  for  now  and  again  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  every-day  lifo.  I have,  from  time  to  time, 
heard  complaints  mode  of  boys  who  could  work  without  hesitation 
difficult  questions  in  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  <fcc.,  and  yot  would  not 
be  able  to  make  up  a simple  shop-bill  or  a market  note.  No  doubt  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  latter  simply  lay  dormant;  but  teachers  ought 
to  take  away  the  stigma  of  impracticability  by  giving  to  their  teaching 
a more  practical  turn  than  is  their  wont.  It  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  arithmetic  is  not  taught  merely  to  enable  pupils  to  pass 
their  examinations,  but  also  to  equip  them  the  better  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Mental  arithmetic  does  not  receive  due  attention  ; in  most  schools 
it  is  weak ; in  some  it  is  altogether  neglected. 

Oral  spelling  as  required  from  the  junior  classes  is  good  as  a rule;  Spelling, 
failures  in  spelling  as  tested  by  dictation  exercises  are  rather  frequent 
in  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  Some  failures  occur  in  the  fifth  classes, 
but  few  iu  the  sixth.  I am  of  opinion  that  a limitation  might  be  set 
with  advantage  to  the  programmes  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes ; that 
of  the  sixth  class  would  bear  extension.  But  there  is  a spelling  distinct 
from  that  which  is  embraced  under  this  technical  heading  which  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  I refer  now  to  the  spelling  met  with  in  the  grammar, 
geography,  agriculture  and  other  written  exercises  that  pupils  are  called 
upon  to  do  during  examination,  and  particularly  in  the  letters  which 
they  are  asked  to  write.  Here  defective  orthography  is  the  rule ; even 
in  the  use  of  simple  monosyllabic  words  gross  blunders  are  frequently 
made. 

Grammar  is  taught  with  varying  success,  the  able  teacher  has  his  Grammar, 
pupils  intelligently  prepared ; the  pupils  of  the  weak  teacher  are  weak 
and  much  given  to  guess-work.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  there  is 
one  matter  that  calls  for  remark.  Teachers  ought  to  note  the  principal 
mistakes  made  by  their  pupils  in  conversation  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing them  prominently  under  notice  and  thus  aiming  at  their  correction. 

This  district  is  remarkably  fertile  in  sins  against  good  grammar.  The 
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AinmSixS.  monitorial  programme  enjoining  analysis  will  doubtless  lead  in  due 
Be  ortTou  course  to  a more  sensible  mode  of  teaching  grammar  than  has  obtained 
Slate  of  in  the  past. 

Schools.  Geography  is  on  the  whole  fairly  well  taught,  and  pupils  seem  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  it.  Cases,  however,  have  come  under  my 
C.  Smith,  notice  where  pupils  could  point  out  minutely  all  the  leading  features  of 
Clonmel-  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  yet  would  be  unable  to  show  approximately 
G«  "tMhy  Potion  of  their  own  school  on  the  map.  Such  oasos  are  few,  and 
° 3'  they  are  growing  fewer  still. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture. — The  large  fee  which  this  subject  carries  causes  it  to 
receive  a considerable  share  of  attention,  but  it  is  a book-knowledge  that 
is  met  with  and  not  that  practical  knowledge  so  desirable  and  necessary 
in  sncli  an  eminently  practical  and  important  subject.  In  some  schools 
the  gilds  attempt  agriculture,  not,  however,  I am  bound  to  say  with  much 
success.  Yet  many  of  the  subjects  treated  therein  should  possess  much 
interest  for  them.  Dairying,  the  rearing  of  young  stock,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  management  of  the  poultry  yard  should  prove  more  at- 
tractive to  them  than  to  boys.  I have  not  seen  a serious  attempt  made 
in  any  school  to  practically  illustrate  the  lessons  in  agrioulture.  Until 
such  is  done  the  study  of  this  subject  in  our  schools  will  be  largely 
barren  of  practical  good. 

Book-  Book-keeping  is  taught  in  very  many  schools,  and  the  exercises  worked 

kc&ping,  Bhow  commendable  neatness,  the  answering  a foil1  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  some  schools  I find  that  while  the  V1.  and  V*.  classes  are  pre- 
sented in  this  subject,  tbe  YT.  class  is  not.  In  such  cases,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  the  fee  and  not  tbe  knowledge  that  is  sought  after,  and  hence 
no  fee  should  be  paid  at  all,  no  serious  attempt  having  been  made  to 
impart  that  knowledge  which  alone  is  of  practical  import. 

Needle-  Needlework  is  the  next  subject  that  calls  for  some  remarks.  The 
work.  requirements  of  the  old  programme  are  fairly  well  complied  with,  but, 
if  I may  be  allowed  to  remark,  I think  it  much  too  simple  for  the  time 
now  given  to  tbe  subject.  Any:  programme  that  will  not  enable  those 
girls,  who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  labourers  in 
the  future,  to  make  the  underclothing  needed  for  ■ their  households  falls 
short  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  National  school  teaching, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  programme  of  past  years  has  fallen  short 
of  this  ideal.  I believe  that  a very  largo  portion  of  tbe  underclothing 
used  in  the  households  throughout  the  country  is  bought  ready-made  in 
the  shops. 

industrial  And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  new  industrial  programme  which 
cac  ,BB‘  has  been  for  some  time  past  before  managers  and  teachers  for  adoption. 

It  has  not  been  extensively  adopted' in  this  district.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned  for  its  non-adoption:— 1.  Want  of  a sixth  class  ; 2.  Want  of 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials;  3.  Want  of  market  for  the  sale  of 
articles  made ; 4.  Want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  carry 
out  programme ; 5.  Want  of  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  co-operate  ; 
6.  The  opinion  commonly  prevalent  that  its  adoption  would  interfere 
with  results  fees  accruing  from  the  teaching  of  extras."  This  latter 
opinion  operates  principally  in  the  larger  and  better  class  schools,  where 
extras  are  extensively  taught,  and  where  the  industrial  programme,  if 
introduced  at  all,  could  be  introduced  with  advantage.  Hence  from  the 
list  of  extras  available  for ' such  schools,  sewing  machine,  domestic 
economy,  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  and  cookery  should  be  taken  away, 
and  form,  instead,  branches  of  the  industrial  programme,  the  other 
branohes  being  tbe  simpler  and  more  useful  of  those  enumerated  in 
aohedules  A and  B of  your  circular  of  the  27th  of  March,  1889. 
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In  town  schools  the  introduction  of  an  industrial  programme  of  a AppmtUxB. 
technical  character  will  always  have  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  (u,p^70> 
arise  when  supply  anticipates  demand.  Such  difficulties  have  to  a large  Scat*  of 
extent  paralyzed  as  factors  for  good  the  industrial  departments  already  Sclloola- 
existing.  Want  of  local  support  is  another  cause  why  local  industries  nr. 
will  find  it  hard  to  prosper.  A remarkable  example  of  what  a well-  c-  Smith. 
disposed  local  trader  can  do  deserves  mention  hem  An  industrial  Clonmel, 
department  was  started  in  connexion  with  the  Presentation  Convent,  ^ 
Carrick-on-Suir,  in  May,  1888.  A local  trader,  one  Mr.  Bourke,  co-  local 
operates  with  the  nuns  in  carrying  on  this  department.  He  clearly  industry, 
makes  it  a condition  of  his  continuing  aid  that  the  work  be  both  well 
done  and  at  a reasonable  price  or  cost  The  work  consists  of  tailoring 
for  juveniles,  shirtmaking,  the  making  of  underclothing,  knitting,  &c. 

The  results  are  that  well-nigh  a score  of  grown  girls  are  daily  engaged 
at  profitable  employment,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  prepaiing 
themselves  for  more  ambitious  situations.  Much  good  has  resulted  from 
this  department,  and  its  establishment  reflects  great  credit  on  the  nuns, 
who  have  undergone  considerable  expense  and  labour  in  carrying  it  on, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  on  Mr.  Bourke,  who  has  co-operated  with  them. 

Music  and  drawing  are,  as  a rule,  confined  to  Convent  sohools,  and  Exiris— 
are  there  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  It  is  a pity  that  these  Music, 
subjects  are  not  more  widely  cultivated.  g' 

The  extras  selected  in  boys’  schools  are  geometry  and  algebra,  and  in 
girls’  school  sewing  machine  and  domestic  economy.  Physical  geography, 

French,  instrumental  music,  and  cookery  are  also  presented,  but  in 
scarcely  any  save  Convent  schools. 

As  to  geometry,  it  is  taught,  or  I should  rather  say  attempted,  in  Geometry, 
several  schools,  for  boys  are  taught  to  jabber  out  the  unintelligible  “ that’ 
is  equal  to  that,  and  that  to  that,”  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing or  definitions  of  the  elementary  terms  used.  I must  say  that  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  is  on  the  decline,  as  it  is  found  not  to  pay.  In 
proportion  as  one  desiderates  the  spread  of  an  exact  science  like  geometry, 
so  one  is  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of  a mere  shadow. 

Algebra  is  taught  rather  extensively  and  with  greater  success  than  Algebra, 
geometry.  The  second  year's  course  is  uot  as  popular  as  the  first,  the 
third  less  so  than  the  second.  This  is  natural,  as  these  latter  courses 
are  somewhat  too  extensive. 

The  other  extras  taught  do  not  call  for  many  remarks.  Moderate 
success  is  the  rule,  excellence  the  exception  with  regard  to  them. 

Dressmaking,  which  has  been  of  late  years  an  adjunct  to  sewing 
machine,  has,  I fear,  proved  a troublesome  subject  for  inspection,  and  “ '"z‘ 
inspectors  would  hail  with  delight  instructions  defining  in  detail  what 
is  needed  under  this  heading. 

French. — I should  be  most  anxious  not  to  see  this  subject  a branch  F«nch. 
of  mu-  primary  education.  The  practical  good  accruing  from  its 
study  to  National  school  children  is,  I feel  sure,  very  trifling,  and  it 
consumes  a large  amount  of  time  that  could  be  more  profitably  given  to 
other  subjects. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Saturday  has  practically  ceased  to  be  Saturday 
a school  day.  It  is  yet  extant  as  such  with  a few  teachers,  but  they  are  a*  » 
very  few,  and  only  the  more  zealous  ones.  And  still  there  is  no  reason  8ch°o1  d‘l- * 
why  it  should  not  be  utilized  for  school  purposes.  It  could  be  fitly  set 
apart  for  revision,  whereby  substance  and  permanence  might  be  given 
to  many  , shadowy,  hazy  ideas, 
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b.  There  are  as  many  as  127  monitors  at  present  in  training  in  the 
u schools  of  this  district  Their  training  is,  on  the  whole,  effectively 
carried  on.  They  receive  the  usual  extra  instruction  from  the  teachers, 
and  in  return  give  valuable  aid  in  the  condnct  of  the  schools.  Each 
year  sends  forth  several  monitors  fully  qualified  for  the  office  of  teacher  j 
• appointments,  however,  do  not  always  offer,  and  the  result  is  that 
- pereons  are  trained  as  teachers  who  have  no  hope  of  appointment.  This 
. is  a misfortune,  but  one  closely  linked  with  good,  for  without  the  aid  of 
monitors  the  high  proficiency  attained  in  many  schools  could  not  be 
hoped  for,  and,  besides,  if  anything  better  offered  when  there  was  ques- 
tion of  their  apjiointment  at  first,  their  friends  would  not  have  assented 
to  their  appointment. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  exigencies  of  inspection  work  are  many 
and  trying,  and  that  the  inspection  for  results  of  this  district  calls  for 
iny  every  moment,  and  does  not  give  much  time  for  other  kinds  of  in- 
spection, such  as  secondary  and  incidental  visits.  I may  add  that  what- 
ever can  be  spared  is  but  too  little  for  correspondence,  for  the  holding 
of  inquiries,  and  the  compiling  and  furnishing  of  returns  for  your  office. 
I do  not  think  it  would  work  ill  for  education  if  inspectors  had  a little 
more  time  for  thought  and  reflection. 

I remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Smith. 

The  Secretaries  of  National  Education. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  a.b. 


of  education 
satisfactory. 


Mallow,  March,  1890. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners 
a general  report  on  the  district  which  has  Mallow  for  its  official  centre. 
A similar  report  was  furnished  for  this  district  in  1888,  so  that  to 
supply  new  materials  for  criticism  or  suggestion  a period  of  only  two 
years  is  available.  In  so  short  a time  no  very  striking  progress,  nothing 
very  novel  in  educational  affairs,  could  be  expected  ; unless  indeed  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  bad  been  previously  reported,  or  some 
noteworthy  modifications  of  the  school  programme  had  been  effected  in 
the  interval.  Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  referred  to  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  as  my  report  of  1888  was  favourable,  and  no  radical 
change  of  programme  has  occurred  since  then.  A slight  alteration  in 
the  bounds  of  the  district  took  place  about  two  years  ago,  but  its  limits 
north  and  south  continue  to  be  Mitchelstown  and  Blarney.  To  the 
east,  county  Waterford  is  closely  approached,  and  the  ai-ea,  about  600 
square  miles,  over  which  the  schools  are  scattered,  may  be  described  as 
north-east  Cork.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  school-going 
population  attend  the  National  schools,  but  in  Fermoy,  Doneraile,  and 
Mitchelstown  are  large  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 
These  with  the  addition  of  a couple  of  schools  exclusively  for  Protestants 
are  the  only  primary  ones  not  in  connection  with  the  National  Board 
of  Education.  Speaking  generally  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
district  is  satisfactory.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  towns  some  children 
scarcely  ever  attend  school.  The  number  of  such  children  must,  however, 
be  very  Bmali,  as  the  clergy  are  very  zealous  in  looking  after  this  class, 
and  generally  in  urging  regular  attendance  at  school.  It  may  be 
assumed  then  that  the  schools  have  a hold,  greater  or  less,  on  all  the 
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children  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  unfortunately  in  many  places  Appendix  s. 
irregularity  of  attendance  very  seriously  interferes  with  that  continuity  p, 
of  teaching  which  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  any  system  Snua'of  " 
of  education.  The  circumstances  of  the  agricultural  population,  notably  Schools, 
the  absence  of  labourers,  throw  on  the  members  of  a farmer’s  family  jar~lr  A 
the  work  formerly  done  by  servants.  Hence  at  certain  periods  of  the  Brown. 
year  the  children  who  can  do  any  farm  work  are  kept  at  home,  and  Mallow. 

often  those  who  cannot,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  their  elders  are.  

This  state  of  things  constitutes  a real  difficulty,  and  any  scheme  put 
forward  to  meet  it  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a compromise  between 
educational  theories  and  eoonomic  necessities.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  value  of  education  is  appreciated  by  parents,  and  the 
teacher  occupies  in  their  estimation  an  honourable  position,  enviable 
too  from  the  security  of  his  tenure,  certainty  of  a good  income,  and 
ultimate  pension ; and  that  ill-defined  but  very  real  idea  of  the  respec- 
tability attaching  to  work  that  is  not  manual.  Hence  arises  keen  com- 
petition for  the  position  of  monitor  or  pupil  teacher,  as  in  addition  to  the 
small  immediate  income  connected  with  the  office  there  is  the  prospect 
of  succession  to  a teachership. 

To  the  interest  taken  by  the  managers  in  the  schools  1 have  already  Managers, 
referred.  On  the  manager,  as  representing  the  locality,  falls  the  duty 
of  keeping  the  school-house,  &c.,  in  repair,  supplying  the  school  with 
apparatus,  and  generally  doing  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
expenditure  to  assist  the  teacher's  efforts.  As  a rule  this  part  of  a 
manager’s  function  is  at  least  fairly  carried  out,  so  that  but  rarely  have 
easos  of  extreme  neglect  to  be  reported.  I should,  however,  like  to  see 
more  systematic  repairing,  painting,  <fcc.  An  annual  inspection  of  the 
house  and  premises  by  the  manager  is  very  desirable,  and  would  be 
economical.  In  too  many  oases  small  defects  are  allowed  to  continue,  giving 
an  idea  of  carelessness,  and  necessitating  considerable  ultimate  outlay. 

Within  the  last  two  years  only  cue  new  school-house  has  been  built.  ?-^.,ot'001 
Preparations  for  erecting  two  others  are  being  made.  A few  really  bad  ba  d:ns' 
houses  still  hold  their  own,  the  disinclination  of  managers  to  take 
action,  and  local  difficulties,  real  or  imaginary,  proving  too  much  for 
the  inspector’s  powers  of  persuasion. 

The  marking  papers  and  reports  furnished  in  connection  with  the  Results 
annual  results  examination  of  each  sohool  afford  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  a great  deal  of  good  work  is  being  doue  from  year  to  year.  The  1 “■ 
system  of  payment  by  results  has  probably  raised  the  standard  of 
instruction  in  the  average  sohool,  and  it  has  a tendency  to  stimulate 
lazy  and  inferior  teachers.  A good  teacher  would  do  at  least  as  good 
work  under  a different  system,  but  a bad  one  certainly  would  not. 

That  the  strain  on  teachers  and  pupils  is  severe  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  for  this,  irregularity  in  the  pupils’  attendance  is  to  be  held  account- 
able. The  work  to  be  done  by  teacher  and  pupil  in  case  the  latter 
attends  regularly  is  not  too  great.  In  only  one  school — a mixed  one — 
has  there  been  noticed  a clear  case  of  over-pressure,  and  it  was  due  to 
the  desire  of  clever  aud  ambitions  teachers  to  increase  the  results  fees. 

In  thiB  school  the  girls  were  taught  every  subject  taken  up  by  the  boys, 
including  geometry,  mensuration,  and  algebra,  and,  in  a few  cases, 
trigonometry,  in  addition  to  other  optional  and  extra  subjects.  These 
mathematical  subjects  might  very  well  be  confined  to  boys  in 
elementary  schools,  and  it  would,  I think,  be  useful  to  put  a stricter 
limitation  on  the  teaching  of  extra  branches  generally.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  taught 
these  branches  would  follow  an  official  intimation  that  in  future  no 
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Appendix  n.  fees  were  to  be  paid  for  passes  in  them.  That  there  is  a great  deal  of 
— teaching  done  with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  passes  in  the  various 
Siato'of 0n  subjects  of  the  programme  is  certain,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a pass 
Schools  implies  the  acquisition  of  a considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and 
Mr~W  A training  by  the  pupil  as  well  as  money  gain  to  the  teacher,  and  the 
Brown.  ’ total  number  of  passes  in  the  district  daring  a year,  forming  as  it  does 
Mallow,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  total  marks  assigned,  indicates  a state  of 

educational  activity  over  a large  area  creditable  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  examinations  are  intended  to  be  strict,  and  are  probably  con- 
sidered so  by  those  immediately  concerned.  But  give  the  pupils  time 
to  reflect  at  the  examination,  and  let  the  teachers  see  that  the  strictness 
is  the  result  of  deliberation  and  a conviction  of  its  advantages,  and  not 
a word  of  complaint  will  be  heard. 

ft  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  position  of  an  Inspector  in  the  Mallow 
district  is  in  many  respects  a very  pleasant  one,  official  relations  with 
managers  and  teachers  being  agreeable. 

Clnwifica-  About  half  the  teachers,  assistants  included,  are  in  second  class,  and 
Hon  of  one-seventh  in  flint  class,  and  less  than  one-third  havo  been  trained  in 

teacher*,  recognised  training  colleges.  The  staff  of  monitors  has  been  somewhat 

reduced.  The  practical  training  of  these  yonng  persons  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  but  an  Inspector  cannot  help  noticing  how  closely  the 
monitor  follows  the  methods  of  his  teacher,  which  he  acquires  not  so 
much  by  direct  communication  as  by  observation  and  imitation. 

Training.  The  advantages  of  training  are  availed  of  to  a considerable  extent, 
not  the  least  of  these  advantages  in  the  eyes  of  a teacher  being  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  training  for  raising  classification.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  aspect  of  the  benefits  of  training  largely  prevails, 
and  it  requires  to  be  met,  so  far  as  an  Inspector  is  concerned,  by 
strictness  in  recommending  for  promotion,  and  by  giving  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  merely  passing  an  examination  does  not  entitle  a teacher 
to  the  reputation  and  emoluments  attaching  to  the  highest  class.  It 
would  not,  I think,  be  unreasonable  to  gradually  increase  the  severity 
of  the  test  for  the  confirmation  of  the  first  class  certificate,  so  that  it 
may  become  to  a still  greater  extent  an  indication  of  professional  merit, 
that  is  ability  in  the  school-room.  As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  promotion  may  occur  at  present  may  be  instanced  the  case  of  a 
teacher,  aged  twenty-one,  who,  after  completing  his  term  as  monitor, 
and  acting  as  assistant  for  a very  short  time,  obtained  first  class  from 
training,  and  is  now  the  principal  of  a, school  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
perience but  that  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  demand  put  forward  by  some  of  the  teachers  for  very  short 
periods  of  training  is  open  to  grave  objection,  and  so  far  as  it  has 
come  directly  before  me,  appears  to  he  based  in  great  measure  on  a 
desire  to  obtain  a training  diploma  as  a kind  of  “ hall  mark,”  not 
necessarily  implying  in  the  possessor  special  preparation  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  but  enabling  him  to  call  himself  trained.  A demand  sup- 
ported as  it  has  been  by  such  views  of  the  value  of  training  as  are 
implied  in  the  proposal  would  require  strong  arguments  of  utility  or 
expediency  to  counteract  the  peculiar  position  taken  up  by  some  of  its 
advocates.  Assuming  even  that  nothing  but  professional  training — that 
is,  teaching  how  to  teach,  was  attempted,  the  value  of  so  limited  a period 
of  training  would  be  small,  particularly  in  the  case  of  poisons  whose 
habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  teaching  had  become  confirmed.  In  the 
final  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  in  England  and  Wales  occurs  the 
passage: — “No  doubt  to  secure  truly  educated  rather  than  crammed 
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teachers  a three  years’  course  (of  training)  would  be  better  than  a two  13 ■ 

years’  course.”  Repute  on 

In  a large  district  inspection  as  distinct  from  examination  of  the  State  of 
pupils  can  only  be  carried  out  to  a limited  extent.  The  pressure  at  Schools- 
Results  Examination  is  so  great  that  the  setting  down  of  marks  is  the  Mr.  w.  A. 
only  thing  possible ; and  besides  this,  the  visit  is  expected.  More  Brown. 
frequent  visits  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  schools  in  their  ordinary  Mallow, 
condition,  observing  methods  of  teaching,  noting  the  supply  of  apparatus,  inspection 
cSso.,  would  be  very  useful  and  tend  to  check  the  idea  that  the  passing  limited, 
of  the  pupils  was  almost  tho  Only  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  a school. 

A high  enough  standard  is  not  maintained  in  respect  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  school-rooms.  They  may  generally  be  described  as 
fairly  kept,  but  are  seldom  so  attractive  as  to  call  for  special  praise. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  a good  many 
cases  complaints  have  been  made  of  teachers  having  at  their  own 
expense  to  effect  repairs,  paint  the  room  and  supply  apparatus.  Ex- 
penditure of  this  kityj  should  be  borne  by  the  locality,  and  where  it  is 
not,  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  to  be  found,  the  result  of  the 
teacher’s  disinclination  to  do  what  he  considers  another's  duty.  Iu  large 
numbers  of  the  school-houses  there  are  no  ventilators,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  some  of  the  vested  houses  which  are  built  mainly  out  of  the 

Jiublic  funds.  This  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  to  be 
eared  that  the  ride  about  ventilation  is  not  as  regularly  carried  out  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Occasionally  the  vested  school-houses  go  out  of  repair  so 
soon  as  to  justify  a remark  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  that  “ More  frequent 
visits  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  are  necessary,  to  see  that 
the  stone,  mortar,  and  other  materials  used  are  of  the  best  description.” 

The  last  two  vested  Rchool-houses  built  in  this  district  are  free  from  the 
defect  of  excessive  narrowness  that  characterises  a good  many  of  the 
older  buildings. 

Referring  to  the  results  produced  in  the  schools,  and  commencing  with  Bending. 
Reading,  I am  unable  to  report  much  improvement  in  this  branch. 

Style  is  very  defective,  and  visitors  who  admire  the  pupils’  writing  and 
their  expertness  in  Arithmetic,  generally  comment  unfavourably  on  their 
Reading. 

Perhaps  the  style  is  as  good  as  it  need  be  in  elementary  schools.  In 
such  schools  the  main  thing  appears  to  be  to  make  the  pupil  able  to 
read  for  his  own  information.  This  is  being  done  so  far  as  word  teach- 
ing is  concerned,  and  to  a certain  extent,  but  unfortunately  too  little, 
by  the  explanation  of  what  is  read.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a good 
deal  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  questioning  the  pupils  on  what  they 
read  than  was  formerly  given. 

If  it  is  considered  important  to  improve  style  in  reading  it  can  he 
effectually  done  only  by  having  great  attention  paid  to  the  subject  in 
the  Training  Colleges,  a matter  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  a 
report  by  Mr.  MacMillan,  District  Inspector. 

The  introduction  of  suitable  dialogue,  to  be  read  as  such  by  the 
pupils,  would  help  to  show  them  what  reading  should  he.  In  one  of 
the  reading  books  there  is  something  of  the  kind,  but  not  suitable  for 
effecting  the  object  in  view. 

Writing  is  generally  satisfactorily  taught.  Strictness  in  marking  Writing, 
effects  a more  rapid  improvement  in  this  branch  than  in  any  other. 

Spelling  calls  for  no  detailed  remarks.  The  percentage  of  passes  in  Spoiling, 
this  subject  is  high. 

Pupils  of  the  National  schools  acquire  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  Soogmphy . 
names  and  position  of  plaoes,  &c.,  and  yet  probably  leave  school  with  but 
little  regret  for  .their  geography  lessons,  as  they  were  scarcely  ever  iu,- 
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Awemitx  b.  vested  with  a living  interest.  But  few  of  them  can  explain  with 
_ ~on  accuracy  what  a map  is,  or  carry  away  with  them  vivid  impressions  of 
hhUBof™  striking  physical  phenomena,  or  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
School*.  countries  of  the  world.  The  subject  is  not  well  taught.  Blank  map 
Mr~ W A or  blackboard  is  scarcely  ever  used,  and  the  lessons  degenerate  into  a mere 
Brown. ' repetition  of  names.  It  is  easy  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  acquisition 
Mallow.  0f  a knowledge  of  the  names  and  positions  of  places,  kc.,  and  probably 
such  depreciation  is  too  common,  but  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of 
geography  in  the  schools  it  will  require  to  be  handled  in  a different  way, 
considerable  modification  of  the  text-books  will  be  necessary,  and  the 
teacher's  will  have  to  be  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
it.  The  elements  of  mathematical  or  physical  geography  are  either  not 
taught  at  all  or  so  hurriedly  as  to  be  useless.  If  the  subject  is  to  be 
made  interesting  a rational  basis  must  be  given  to  the  system  of  teaching 
it,  and  one  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  plan  of  lecturing,  as  dis- 
tinct from  class  teaching. 

In  the  8choolsthe  pupils  do  too  much  and  the  teachers  too  little.  A 
fortnightly  lecture  by  a teacher  fully  prepared  and  trained  to  make  use 
of  every  device  of  illustration  and  comparison,  would  stimulate  the 
pupils,  and  develop  the  educational  11  advantages  ” of  a subject  whose 
value  is  as  great  as  it  is  neglected. 

A defect  in  the  text-books  is  the  absence  of  good  illustrations,  a serious 
defect  iu  elementary  schools,  in  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  imagination 
is  most  important,  und  in  which  realistic  methods  of  instruction  should 
have  their  fullest  development. 

Agriculture.  A good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  agrioulture,  as  the  fee  for  a pass 
in  the  subject  was  increased  a few  years  ago,  and  is  now  higher  than 
that  for  any  other  obligatory  branch.  Objection  is  taken  by  the  teachers 
to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  text-book  assigned  for  the  class  in 
which  the  subject  is  commenced,  the  pupils  concerned  being  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  I think  that  the  course  for  this  class  might 
with  advantage  be  shortened.  A suggestion  to  this  effect  was  made  by 
representatives  of  the  teaohers,  who  proposed  that  chapter's  on  cottage 
gardening  should  be  substituted  for  those  now  read.  The  sole  merit 
of  this  proposal  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  adoption  would  reduce  the  length 
of  the  course  by  almost  half.  In  every  other  respect  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned. The  pupils  of  our  primary  schools  know  nothing  of  cottage 
gardens  properly  so  called.  For  them  a cottage  garden  means  a small 
plot  where  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  grown.  Of  the  other  vegetables 
referred  to  in  the  text-book  they  know  scarcely  anything,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  examination  of  a school,  that  an  Inspector  approaches 
with  greater  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  his  efforts  than  that  which 
refers  to  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  gardening.  To  omit  the  theory  of 
the  subject  until  culture  on  a small  scale  was  more  fully  developed 
would  be  wiser  than  to  make  the  study  of  it  an  introduction  to 
theoretical  agriculture. 

As  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  Agriculture,  it  remains  about  what 
it  was  two  years  ago.  Tho  subject  is  not  taught  with  anything  like 
enthusiasm,  and  in  many  cases  the  teachers  probably  do  not  know  the 
subject  sufficiently  well  to  give  a lesson  without  the  help  of  a book,  and 
so  effective  teaching,  the  result  of  direct  appeal  to  the  pupil  by  a teacher 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  not  requiring  the  interven- 
tion of  a book,  so  hurtful  to  the  exercise  of  his  personal  influence  and 
power  is  not  attained.  By  less  note  work,  and  by  the  teachers  spending 
more  time  in  teavhiny  and  in  explaining  the  technical  terms  employed, 
move  advantage  would  be  derived  by  the  pupils.  In  future  editions  of 
the  text-book  it  would  be  well  .to  simplify  its  language. 
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TITere  is  but  one  school  garden  in  the  district  in  which  the  pupil  gets  Appendix  b. 
practical  instruction.  In  every  respect  this  garden  is  a model.  Its  in-  jup^rts  on 
fluence,  however,  on  the  pupils  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  accustoming  Stato  of 
them  to  habits  of  order  and  neatness  than  in  inducing  them  to  grow  at  Schools, 
home  what  is  grown  in  the  school  garden,  and  in  general  I think  it  may  Mr.  ir.  A. 
be  assumed  that  an  extension  of  a system  of  cottage  gardening  would  Brown. 
derive  its  importance  quite  os  much  from  the  example  it  might,  afford  Mallow, 
to  the  people  of  careful  tillage  and  judicious  cropping  as  from  its  direct 
influence  on  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  This  lias  been  illustrated  in  the  ^rden. 
case  of  the  school  garden  just  referred  to.  The  teacher  who  manages  it 
has  informed  me  that  in  several  instances  his  neighbours  have  followed  his 
system  of  cropping,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  increased  produce  thereby. 

To  the  teaching  of  merely  theoretical  agriculture  objection  is  often  Theoretical 
made,  and  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  set  down  “gri®“lture- 
at  a very  low  figure.  It  is  objected  that  what  the  pupils  learn  cannot 
give  them  a knowledge  of  profitable  modes  of  culture,  and  in  short,  that 
such  instruction  as  is  given  at  present  is  almost  worthless.  This  con- 
clusion is  too  sweeping,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who  give  it  expression 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  great  measure  erroneous,  being  based  on  a mis- 
taken view  of  the  functions  of  a school  and  an  undue  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  theoretical  instruction  not  connected  with  practice  Give 
a hoy  a sound  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  almost  as  much 
as  can  be  reasonably  required  has  been  done  for  Mm  as  a pupil.  When 
he  has  grown  to  man's  estate  many  of  the  facts  learned,  it  may  be  by 
rote,  will  be  remembered,  and  their  full  signification  will  be  disclosed  in 
every-day  work. 

The  objection  to  mere  text  book  knowledge  of  agriculture  has  but 
little  force  in  the  case  of  school-children.  Schools  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  their  pupils  experienced  farmers,  but  they  can  he  expected,  to 
impart  a knowledge  of  important  facts  and  principles,  forming  a founda- 
tion for  subsequent  instruction  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Granting  that  a good  deal  of  the  instruction  given  is  mechanical,  and 
tlie  text-book  used  very  much,  as  1 mentioned  in  a previous  report, 
as  a “ Catechism  without  proofs,”  there  is  in  this  admission  the  import- 
ant fact  that  a catechism  on  agriculture  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  children, 
and  for  their  knowledge  of  this  catechism  51,000  of  them  received 
“passes”  at  the  results  examinations  in  the  year  1888.  A knowledge 
of  how  to  make  agriculture  “ profitable  ” cannot  be  imparted  to  children 
in  schools,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
branch  of  education  as  in  others  the  pupil  can  be  “ put  in  the  way  of 
knowing.”  Too  much  is  expected  of  the  National  schools  on  this 
question  of  industrial  education,  and  criticism  is  largely  destructive,  the 
result  of  despair  and  helplessness  rather  than  of  an  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  a difficult  problem. 

Needlework,  to  whioh  an  hour  daily  is  assigned,  is  receiving  increased  Needle- 
attention.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  fouud  in  a large  increase  in  the 
practical  work  done  in  the  schools.  In  the  past  sewing  was  too  mnch 
confined  to  little  pieces  of  linen,  the  skill  acquired  iu  this  way  being  to 
a very  limited  extent  applied  to  garments.  Dressmaking  and  the  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  are  taught  in  a good  many  schools  and  more 
thoroughly  than  formerly,  a good  deal  more  being  required  for  a “ pass  ” 
than  used  to  be  considered  sufficient.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the 
teacher's  sewing  machine  is  very  useful  to  the  children’s  parents,  as  many 
articles  of  clothing  are  made  with  its  help,  a matter  of  some  importance 
in  remote  and  poor  localities. 

The  suggestion  put  forward  by  some  of  the  Inspectors  that  the  girls 
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of  first  class  should  do  a little  sewing  is  being  carried  out  in  a few  of 
the  schools  and  is  worthy  of  general  adoption,  as  variety  of  occupation 
is  very  desirable  for  young  children  to  whom  a long  day  in  school  is 
irksome.  The  difficulty  of  making  tho  pupils  provide  work  materials 
is  complained  of  by  a good  many  teachers,  and  undoubtedly  in  some 
cases  it  is  a serious  bin  chance  to  practical  instruction,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  in  all  the  good  ones,  specimens  of 
useful  work  are  exhibited  at  the  annual  examinations.  In  some  schools 
the  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  needlework  has  caused  play-hour  to 
be  encroached  on,  but  after  a little  time  this  will  not  be  found  necessary, 
and  it  is  not  desirable. 

Some  progress  in  grammar  can  be  reported.  It  is  being  better  taught, 
and  an  effort  to  make  parsing  of  the  nature  of  explanation,  that  is  of 
the  analysis  of  an  involved  passage  instead  of  the  comparatively  value- 
less repetition  of  mood,  tense,  Ac.,  in  the  senior  classes  has  been  at- 
tended with  good  result.  The  pairing  carried  on  in  the  schools,  con- 
sisting as  it  docs  of  the  classification  of  words  according  to  their  func- 
tion, combined  with  defining  the  various  modifications  of  the  relations 
expressed , implies  the  use  of  a technical  vocabulary,  and  practice  in  ap- 
plying it,  and  this  no  doubt  supplies  good  mental  training.  Too  often, 
however,  simple  analysis  in  ordinary  untechnical  language  is  neglected, 
and  a pupil,  correct  enough  in  naming  mood  or  tense,  fails  to  show  the 
connection  of  the  words  and  clauses  and  the  real  force  of  the  sentence 
or  passage.  Letter  writing  has  received  much  greater  attention  since 
the  “ pass”  in  writing  has  been  made  to  include  satisfying  the  examiner 
in  the  composition  and  spelling  of  a letter  on  a simple  subject  in  the 
case  of  the  three  highest  classes.  No  more  useful  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme has  been  made  in  recent  years.  The  old  style  of  letter,  begin- 
ning and  ending  always  in  the  same  absurd  way,  and  containing  nothing 
but  beginning  and  ending,  has  quite  disappeared.  Composition  is  now 
being  taught,  badly,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  die  schools,  but  still  it  is  being 
taught,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  a pupil  of  the  highest  class  can  put 
in  proper  form  with  fair  correctness  of  expression  and  spelling  what  he 
has  to  say  on  such  subjects  as  he  is  likely  to  have  to  write  about. 

It  would  make  the  instruction  more  complete  if  the  use  of  note  paper 
and  envelope  was  required  on  the  day  of  examination,  and  these  could 
be  supplied  at  cheap  rates  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  This  is  a matter 
of  detail,  but  it  is  introduced  because  experience  shows  that  in  most 
cases  nothing  more  than  what  is  definitely  required  by  the  Programme 
will  be  done  whether  the  inertia  is  due  to  the  teacher  or  the  Inspector. 

A slight  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  roots  is  given  to  the 
senior  pupils.  Attempts  to  get  from  them  the  meaning  of  the  Irish 
names  of  townland,  parish,  or  mountain  in  the  locality  of  the  school 
nearly  always  show  their  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  these  names.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  some  instruction  in  the 
etymology  of  local  names  should  be  given,  and  a suggestion  to  this  effect 
has  been  adopted  in  a few  schools.  A skilful  teacher  would  find  willing 
listeners  to  a lesson  turning  on  the  names  every  day  on  the  pupils’ 
tongues,  names  which  for  them  liad  merely  a local  habitation,  but  which 
are  found  to  be  full  of  meaning,  easily  illustrated,  and  confirmed  by 
existing  physical  characteristics  or  suggestive  of  history  or  legend. 

Arithmetic  is  successfully  taught.  The  tests  are  now  well  known 
to  pupils  and  teachers,  and  failure  to  any  considerable  extent  is  very 
rare. 

Extra  subjects  are  taken  up  in  a good  many  schools,  geometry, 
•mensuration,  and  ulgebra  being  the  most  common  in  boys’  schools, 
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and  physical  geography,  domestic  economy,  and  dressmaking  the  most  appendix  b. 
common  in  girls'  schools.  A fair  percentage  of  passes  in  these  branches  R rts  on 
is  obtained.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which  state  of 
drawing  is  taught.  Singing  will  be  much  more  common  in  the  schools  Schools, 
than  it  has  been,  as  trained  teachers  gradually  replace  those  who  retire.  yr,~w.  a. 

Incidental  visits  to  the  schools  bring  under  an  Inspector's  notice  a Brown. 
class  of  pupil  of  very  little  importance  on  the  day  of  the  results’  ex-  Mallow, 
ainination;  I mean  the  infants.  These  little  ones  are  deserving  of  t— : 
sympathy,  not  because  they  have  too  much  to  do,  but  rather  too  little  visits! 
on  the  whole,  and  too  much  of  one  kind  of  work  in  particular.  At 
almost  any  hour  of  the  school-day  the  infants  are  to  be  seen  sleepily 
reading  a tablet  in  charge  of  a monitor,  paid  or  unpaid.  Object  lessons 
are  scarcely  ever  given,  pictures  very  little  used  in  their  instruction. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  these  children  find  the  day  very  long 
and  irksome,  and  are  occasionally  to  be  found  asleep,  a not  altogether 
undesirable  result.  At  best  the  infants  are  a necessary  evil.  Very 
few  teachers  show  a desire  to  amuse  them  or  instruct  them  in  a 
rational  manner.  To  such  observations  it  would  probably  be  replied 
that  the  teaching  staff  was  small  and  its  time  taken  up  with  more 
important  classes  ; but,  admitting  the  force  of  the  reply,  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  a good  deal  more  could  be  done  for  the  infants,  and  to 
the  training  colleges  an  Inspector  naturally  looks  for  help  in  this 
matter.  Queen’s  scholars  might  be  expected  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  they  are  to  take  charge  of  so  much  of  the  working  of  an  infants’ 
department  as  shall  be  suitable  to  the  limited  space,  &c.,  of  an  ordinary 
school.  An  attempt  is  being  made  in  this  district  to  induce  teachers  of 
girls’  schools  to  get  some  of  the  simpler  Kindergarten  gifts,  so  that,  even 
to  a small  extent,  eye  and  hand  may  be  trained,  and  variety  of  occupa- 
tion introduced  into  the  school  life  of  the  younger  children. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 


Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Mb.  Beatty,  ll.d.  am 

Bantry,  March  8th,  1890.  B»ntiy! 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  my  third  general  report  ~ “ 

on  the  state  of  National  education  in  this  district. 

Since  I furnished  my  last  general  report,  two  years  ago,  no  important  th» 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  district.  The  area  has  Distriot. 
been  slightly  increased,  three  schools  having  been  transferred  from  the 
Dunmauway  district.  These  schools  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  acquisi- 
tion, so  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  for  all  three  (one  an  island 
school)  are  lodged  in  very  poor  houses.  Two  miserable  schools,  one  of 
them  almost  the  worst  in  the  district,  have,  I am  happy  to  say,  been 
superseded  by  two  new  buildings,  containing  three  schools.  One  very 
old  and  dilapidated  house  has  been  struck  off  and  the  children  transferred 
to  a neighbouring  school,  where  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
additional  number  ; and,  finally,  one  completely  new  school  has  been 
built.  The  total  result  of  these  changes  is  that  the  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict now  amount  to  127,  including  4 Convent  departments  attached  to 
three  convents,  4 Poor  Law  Union  schools,  and  119  Ordinary  National 
schools. 
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Appendix  b.  Of  these  127  school-houses  about  half  may  be  considered  as  thoroughly 
Reports  on  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A good  many  of  the  remaining  schools  are  also 
State  of  tolerably  suitable  ; but  there  still  remain,  in  spite  of  many  improvements 
Schools.  during  the  past  few  years,  nearly  20  thoroughly  unsuitable  houses. 
~yr  Besides  these,  some  houses,  which  are  otherwise  of  suitable  construction 
Iteaiit/.  and  in  good  repair,  offer  quite  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  children 
Ban  try.  in  attendance.  Under  this  heading  reference  is  made  merely  to  the  floor 
— space.  But  the  number  might  be  very  much  increased  if  those  schools 

houses."  were  included  in  which  desk,  and  not  merely  floor,  accommodation  is 

Insufficient  insufficient.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  the  desks  are 
secommo-  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  several  instances  I 
d&tion.  find  it  necessary  to  take  the  paper  work  at  Results  examination  in  de- 
tachments. In  such  schools  written  exercises  must  be  carried  on  at  a 
great  disadvantage ; indeed,  in  some  of  them  the  success  with  which 
penmanship  is  taught,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  is  very  praiseworthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  such  houses  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  that  excellent  vested  houses  are  takiug  the  place  of 
non-vested  hovels.  A marked  increase  of  movement  in  this  direction 
has  been  developed  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  every  portion  of 
my  district  except  one ; in  this  part  the  manager  shows  little  desire  to 
improve  his  school  buildings.  Even  here,  however,  I cannot  yet  despair, 
as  one  of  the  worst  of  these  schools  has  recently  been  superseded  by  a 
convenient  and  well-built  house. 

Teachers'  With  regard  to  these  new  houses  one  point  deserves  attention.  In 
residences,  many  cases  the  erection  of  new  schools  is  accompanied  by  the  building 
of  teachers’  residences ; even  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  supply  of 
these  buildings  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  need.  The  total  number  of 
teachers’  residences  amounts  to  only  26 — 10  provided  out  of  the 
manager’s  pocket,  and  16  from  money  borrowed  under  the  very  favour- 
able terms  offered  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  National  Education 
Board  combined.  In  many  cases  the  distances  which  teachers  must 
travel  from  their  homes  each  morning  is  very  great,  amounting  to  two, 
three,  or  four  miles.  These  habitations  are  frequently  uudistiuguishable 
from  the  cabins  of  tlic  poorest  labourers,  and  offer  great  obstacles  to  the 
preservation  of  health  or  decency.  Most  of  the  managers  appear 
anxious  to  do  away  with  this  state  of  things,  hut  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing sites  is  said  to  be  sometimes  unsurmountable.  In  other  eases  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  managers  have  shown  an  apathy  and  indifference 
on  the  subject  which  are  inexcusable. 

New  rule  -^*6  excellent  male  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1888, 
*«  to  choice  confining  managers  in  the  choice  of  teachers  to  those  persons  (1)  who 
of  teachers,  hud  been  trained  in  a recognised  Training  College,  or  (2)  who  were 
already  recognised  as  classified  National  Teachers,  or  (3)  who,  after  a 
five  years’  course  as  monitors,  had  obtained  satisfactory  certificates,  ha3 
worked  well,  and  has  caused  very  little  of  that  friction  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  introduction  of  such  a sweeping  change.  In  one  case, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  the  rule  has  been  ignored — in  the  case  of  a Poor  Law 
Union  school.  Before  the  teacher  of  this  school  was  elected,  I took  the 
opportunity  of  some  correspondence  with  the  manager  to  point  out  the 
alteration  then  recently  made  in  the  rules  on  the  subject ; nevertheless, 
when  the  day  of  election  arrived,  although  (as  I was  informed)  two 
classed  teachers  presented  themselves  duly  as  candidates  for  the  post, 
the  guardians  proceeded  to  select  a girl  who  had  no  previous  experience 
whatever  in  teaching. 

This  instance  is,  however,  as  I have  stated,  exceptional  j and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  not  merely  the  classification  but  the  real  teaohing 
ability  of  the  newly  appointed  teachers  is  much  superior  to  that  of 


Ill 
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some  years  ago.  This  result  is  due  partly  in  all  probability  to  the  in-  Jpptvii*  b, 
fluence  exerted  by  the  Training  Colleges,  which  is  now  beginning  to  tell  Trfa  o 
upon  the  teachers  even  of  remote  localities  like  this.  State  of™ 

At  the  same  time  the  training  process  is  not  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  Schools, 
might  be  desired  among  the  teachers  oi  this  district,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the  Dublin  Training  Colleges.  B'eaity. 
There  are  schools  here  from  which  the  capital  is  separated  by  a journey  Bantry. 

of  twenty-four  hours.  

The  earliest  of  the  Training  Colleges  under  local  management  were  Traming' 
opened  in  1883.  They  have  therefore  been  nearly  seven  years  in  opera- 
tion. Well,  the  number  of  trained  teachers  in  this  district  in  July, 

1883,  was  64  ; the  number  now  stands  at  70.  This  is  not  a very  strik- 
ing improvement. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  in  the  district  cannot  be  regarded  as  ciwsiUca- 
by  any  means  high.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  scale  : — tion. 


As  will  be  seen  from  this,  the  third  class  teachers  still  amount  to 
nearly  half  the  total  number,  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  second 
class,  and  completely  eclipse  those  of  first  class.  This  is  to  be  regretted ; 
as  classification,  though  it  is  obtained  ultimately  (at  least  outside  Train- . 
ing  Colleges)  for  mere  theoretical  knowledge,  is  as  a rale  a fair  index  to 
the  teaching  capabilities.  This  is  natural  enough.  The  fuller  and  more 
amply  furnished  the  mind  is,  the  more  systematic  and  broad  will  the  teach- 
ing be  even  of  the  most  elementary  branches.  At  the  same  time  too  much 
stress  may  be  laid  on  classification.  The  main  point  is  the  teaching 
ability  ; and  the  two  things  are  not  always  coincident. 

It  is  therefore  worth  considering  whether  the  highest  step,  first  of  first, 
might  not  more  wisely  be  granted  exclusively  for  success  in  school- 
keeping and  teaching,  continued  through  a series  of  years. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  School  Programme  little  change 
has  to  be  recorded. 

Reading  is  probably,  in  view  of  its  manifold  importance,  as  unsatis-  Reading, 
factory  as  any  subject  in  the  list.  Next  to  the  elementary  rules  and  facts 
of  arithmetic,  reading  is  the  most  indispensable  equipment  for  the  most 
moderately  educated  boy.  But,  apart  from  its  immediately  lucrative 
advantages,  it  affords  even  in  the  form  of  the  cheapest  serials  one  of  the 
best  and  healthiest  solaces  a man  can  have,  and  offers  in  the  evening  a 
powerful  counter  attraction  to  the  public  house.  But,  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, some  distant  approach  to  fluency  and  ease  in  reading  is  necessary. 

How  far  is  this  fluency  attained  in  our  schools  1 To  a very  small  extent. 

In  any  class  under  sixth  it  is  not  attained  at  all,  and  not  always  even 
in  sixth ; and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a pupil  is  met,  who  by  his 
intonation  or  expression  reveals  the  slightest  pleasure  or  interest  in  the 
reading  lesson.  A monitor  sometimes  shows  this;  hardly  ever  an  ordi- 
nary pupil.  Still  more,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  any  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  shown,  and  hardly  ever  in  any  class 
below  sixth.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  must  be  found,  I 
imagine,  in  two  directions — firstly,  in  increasing  the  fee  for  reading, 
and  in  making  it,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  as  bigh  as, 
say,  for  agriculture.  The  additional  charge  thus  incurred  might  be 
counterbalanced  by  a reduction  in  the  high  fees  at  present  paid  for  some 
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of  the  extra  branches.  Secondly,  in  making  the  lessons  of  the  reading 
books  more  intelligible  and  interesting.  The  lessons,  for  instance,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Fifth  Book  are  beyond  the  comprehension  not  merely  of 
the  pupils  bat  of  many  of  the  teachers,  and.  even  if  they  were  com- 
prehensible, are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
children.  One  way  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  geography  advanced  at  the  same  time,  would  be  by  introducing 
much  more  copiously  than  has,  except  in  the  Third  Book,  been  hitherto 
done,  descriptions  of  foreign  countries,  records  of  travels,  <kc.  In  the 
sixth  class  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  children  should  have  prescribed 
to  them  not  merely  extracts,  but  some  short  continuous  story.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  excellently  printed  and  equally  excellently  selected 
standard  books  which  are  now  issued  by  Cassell  and  other  firms  at  a 
cost  of  two  or  three  pence  a piece,  a difficulty  in  providing  such  books 
no  longer  exists. 

Writing  is  now  taught  in  nearly  all  schools  with  fair  success,  and  it 
is  very  rarely  that  a National  school-boy’s  prospects  in  life  are  injured 
by  any  want  of  skill  in  penmanship.  Indeed, . the  result  of  prize  com- 
petitions instituted  by  different  publishers  of  copy-books  from  time  to 
time  shows  that  Ireland  can  easily  hold  her  own  in  this  respect  with  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  round,  even, 
careful  slate  work  in  the  first  (or  even  in  the  infant)  class,  and,  with  due 
care,  no  difficulty  is  afterwards  found  in  carrying  on  the  programme  to 
the  end. 

Letter-writing  in  the  fifth  classes,  introduced  a few  years  ago,  has 
been  taught  with  more  success  than,  considering  the  age  of  the  pupils 
in  these  classes,  might  have  been  expected.  On  very  simple  subjects, 
such  as  come  within  their  actual  experience,  these  children  express  them- 
selves with  fair  accuracy  and  intelligence.  In  sixth  class  the  letters 
are  frequently  very  respectable  productions  indeed. 

Arithmetic  is,  on  the  whole,  a satisfactory  subject,  though  the  more 
practical  parts,  such  as  ready  mental  calculation,  are  by  no  means  so 
successful  as  the  written  work. 

Spelling  in  the  junior  classes  is  generally  very  creditable.  In  the 
higher  classes  failures  are  more  common,  owing,  generally,  to  the  sense- 
less and  unsystematic  way  in  which  the  sentences  are  dictated.  Read- 
ing a piece  of  dictation  I find  to  be  a very  useful  test  whereby  to  try  a 
fourth  year’s  monitor,  and,  if  Training  Colleges  would  do  nothing  else 
but  show  teachers  how  to  read  dictation,  they  would  have  accomplished 
a great  deal. 

Grammar  is  not  a successful  subject.  A fair  number  of  passes  are 
obtained  in  a meohanical  way  in  the  third  class,  but  above  that  the 
passes  are  fewer  than  the  failures,  and  intelligence  is  rarely  displayed  in 
any  class.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  teachers  arc  only  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  subject  themselves,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  large  number  of  uncorrected  errors  in  parsing  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  exercise-books  of  many  schools.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
grammar  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject  to  master,  at  least  for  any 
porson  who  is  unacquainted  with  a foreign  language.  It  is  impossible 
to  feel  the  force  of  our  own  grammatical  inflexions  and  modifications  till 
we  can  compare  them  with  inflexions  and  modifications  of  a different 
kind,  but  directed  to  a similar  end. 

The  answering  in  geography  is  about  on  a par  with  that  in  grammar, 
although  it  ought  not  to  be  a difficult  subject  to  teach.  This  subject  is 
by  no  moans  an  abstract  one  —quite  the  contrary — and  the  fine  colouring 
and  bold  outlines  of  many  modem  maps  ought  to  attract  the  eyes  of 
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children.  But,  in  fact,  the  failures  are  very  numerous.  This  is  pro-  b. 

bably  due  partly  to  the  arrangement  of  the  programme.  A child  in  third  Re 
class  is  launched  right  into  the  wide  world  before  he  knows  anything  of  State  of0" 
his  parish,  his  county,  or  his  country.  In  school  after  school,  good  and  SchoolB' 
bad,  1 find  children  who  can  show  Borneo  or  Madagascar,  and  yet 
cannot  point  out  Ireland  or  tell  the  name  of  the  country  they  live  in.  Beatiy. 

An  anomaly  like  this  might  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  prescribing  the  Bantry. 

map  of  the  county  for  third  class,  and  by  deferring  the  map  of  the  

world  till  children  had  reached  fifth  class,  the  programme  for  fourth  class 
being,  as  at  present,  the  map  of  Ireland.  The  map  of  the  county  is  at 
present  an  alternative  subject  for  the  latter  class,  but  lias  been  tried  in 
only  one  or  two  schools.  This,  however,  is  explicable  from  the  want  of 
any  county  maps  suitable  for  class-teaching,  and  till  this  want  is  supplied, 
either  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  or  by  some  publishing  firm, 
nothing  can  be  done  in  that  direction.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if 
some  knowledge  of  the  United  States  were  required  from  the  sixth  class. 
Considering  how  many  National  school  children  find  their  way  to  that 
country  in  after  life,  it  seems  a serious  omission  that  no  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  the  geography  programme.  This  remark  applies  to  a great  ex- 
tent to  the  teachers’  curriculum  as  well,  for  in  the  Geography  Generalised 
(61st  edition)  I find  that  the  space  devoted  to  the  United  States  is  the 
same  as  that  given  to  Turkey,  and  less  than  half  the  amount  devoted  to 


Russia. 

The  large  fee  paid  for  agriculture  has  had  its  effect  in  producing  an 
improved  acquaintance  with  the  text-book,  and,  so  far  as  book-knowledge 
will  forward  the  agricultural  practice  of  the  country,  the  progress  made 
is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Book-keeping  is  in  its  earlier  stages  taught  with  tolerable  success,  but 
in  the  more  advanced  portions  the  work  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
transcription  exercise,  and  in  sixth  olass  a knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  would  entitle  to  a pass  is  seldom  shown. 

The  programme  in  needlework  is  comparatively  so  easy  that  failures 
in  this  branch  are  rare,  but  even  under  tbis  easy  programme  the  passes 
are  far  from  being  always  creditable.  Top-sewing  is  often  very  coarse 
and  rough,  and  stitching  by  no  means  even.  A really  good  buttonhole 
is  an  uncommon  performance  in  even  the  sixth  class. 

I regret  that,  owing  to  my  absence  through  illness,  I was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  addresses  delivered  in  this  district  by  Miss  Norris  on 
the  n ewly-intvoduoed  industrial  programme.  Two  of  the  three  Convents 
in  the  district  have  taken  up  the  programme,  and  are  preparing  over 
sixty  pupils  in  different  branches  of  industrial  work.  The  introduction 
of  this  programme  into  ordinary  rural  schools  will  necessarily  be  a slow 
process,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  work  well  in  Convent 
sohools,  even  from  the  beginning. 

Singing  is  taught  in  only  three  schools,  and  drawing  in  only  four. 
The  absence  of  interest  in  the  latter  subject  is  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
might,  if  properly  taught,  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  an  industrial  way 
among  the  arfcizans  of  towns. 

The  favourite  extra  subjects  are  algebra  and  geometry  for  boys, 
neither  of  them  taught  with  much  success ; Girls’  Reading  Book  and 
domestic  economy,  sewing-machine  and  dressmaking  for  girls.  The 
pupils  presented  in  the  last-mentioned  brace  of  subjects  generally  show 
a good  deal  of  skill  in  using  the  sewing-machine,  but  little  knowledge 
of  dressmaking. 

Kindergarten  training  is  being  carefully  and  successfully  imparted  in 
the  three  Convent  schools  of  this  district  The  children  take  the  greatest 
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AppauUxB.  delight  in  the  gifts  and  games,  and  the  working  of  the  system  in  the 
R ~ n unfortunately  few  schools  into  which  it  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  in- 
state of  °n  troduced  has  been  very  successful. 

SchooU.  Xhe  school  accounts  are  kept  in  general  with  commendable  accuracy 
and  neatness.  It  would  he  an  advantage  if  the  Board  were  to  issue 
Baity.  special  “ Leave  of  Absence  ” books.  At  present  there  is  no  uniformity 
Baotry.  about  the  books  in  use,  or  in  the  various  entries  made. 

Stricter  discipline  is  now  enforced  in  the  schools  than  was  found 

forarats  some  years  ago.  The  most  frequent  fault  is  a tendency  among  the 
Discipline,  children  to  talk  while  engaged  at  their  paper  work,  especially  at  arith- 
metic. 

Poor  law  In  an  earlier  part  of  my  report  I have  already  referred  to  an  election 
D?io“  of  teacher  for  a Poor  Law  Union  school.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  this 

8C  °°  ‘ incident  is  characteristic  of  a good  deal  in  the  management  of  these 

schools.  In  this  district  there  are  four  workhouse  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of,  respectively,  16,  20,  9,  16 — that  is,  in  all,  of  61  children. 
In  this  there  is  a serious  waste  of  energy  and  money.  One  teacher 
could  very  easily,  and  probably  quite  as  easily,  teach  the  whole 
61  children  as  any  one  of  the  separate  schools.  An  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  collecting  all  these  children  into  one  school,  even  if  the 
preferable  system  of  boarding  out  could  not  be  adopted. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


The  Secretaries, 


H.  M.  Beatty. 


Education  Office. 


Report  on  FROM  REPORT  ON  THE  COMMISSIONERS’  BOOK  STORES,  1888-9 

Sinners'  BY  THE  (THEN)  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

Book 

Stores.  

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  report  on  the  Commissioners’ 
Book  Stores,  a brief  resumS  of  the  main  facts  of  their  operations  for  the 
past  few  years  is  desirable. 

The  present  Storekeeper  entered  on  duty  on  1st  April,  1883,  and 
since  then  several  important  developments  have  taken  place.  A second 
large  store  was  opened  in  IS83,  in  the  basement  of  the  Boy  School  No.  1. 
The  Book  Stores  previously  forming  part  of  the  buildings  known  as 
28,  Marlborough-street,  and  en  suite  with  the  several  offices  of  the 
Establishment,  have  been  removed  to  29,  Marlborough-street.  The 
Board  of  Works  have  built  extensive  packing  rooms  at  the  rere  of  the 
transferred  stores,  and  the  entire  house  in  question  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  extended  storage  of  goods. 

The  Book  Stores  has  also  been  recognised  as  a seven  hours'  office,  and 
has  amply  vindicated  the  propriety  and  utility  of  such  arrangement. 

The  arrangements,  generally,  thus  introduced,  have  enabled  the  Store- 
keeper and  his  staff  to  cope  successfully  with  the  great  development  of 
industrial  education  throughout  the  female  schools  of  the  country  in 
relation  to  their  demands  for  materials.  A further  development  of 
stores  organization  followed  in  1886,  when  a Despatch  Branch  was 
opened  as  one  of  the  several  branches  of  the  newly-constructed  buildings 
at  28,  Marlborough-street,  and  the  issue  of  gratuitous  requisites, 
stationery,  official  forms  of  all  kinds,  besides  the  issue  of  all  correspon- 
dence, was  assigned  to  a special  staff, 
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In  the  year  1886-7,  the  Commissioners,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Appendix  B. 
Treasury,  took  over  from  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  the  business  of  provid-  ReD^7oU 
ing  paper,  cord,  &c.,  for  packing  purposes,  involving  an  expenditure  by  Commis- 
the  Commissioners  of  about  £350  a year.  This  change  has  proved 
economical,  and  aflords  a guarantee  of  the  safety  of  proceeding  further  stores, 
in  the  same  direction. 

By  means  of  the  re-organization  of  Book  Stores  and  business  of  the 
Despatch  Branch,  the  issue  of  correspondence  has  been  brought  under 
systematic  review  each  day;  the  work  of  indexing  is  all  done  in  the  one 
department,  and  all  the  several  letter  books  are  not  only  brought  into 
the  copy  presses  of  that  one  branch,  but  the  letters  outwards  are  all 
indexed  in  the  universal  record  thereof,  for  prompt  and  easy  reference 

In  1882  contracts  were  taken  for  the  supply  of  books  and  other 
school  requisites  at  greatly  reduced  prices  on  a guarantee  of  five  years, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  enabled,  accordingly,  to  further  cheapen 
their  sales  to  the  schools. 

In  1887  fresh  contracts  were  taken  at  still  further  reductions.  Great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  binding  and  general  style  of  the 
hooks,  <Src.,  issued  from  the  Stores.  The  books  are  now  tastefully  got 
up,  of  various  coloured  binding,  and  fit  to  constitute  a cottage  library ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  brought  down  to  a degree  of  cheapness 
unparalleled  in  any  other  countries. 

The  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  has  duly  received  from  this 
office  every  four  months  exhaustive  returns  of  sales  and  purchases,  Ac., 
together  with  the  Stores  balance  sheets  for  the  periods.  Enquiries  have 
been  made  by  his  staff  into  the  operations  of  the  branch.  The  organ 
ization  and  operations  have  borne  the  most  minute  and  critical  examin- 
ation, and  so  far  have  come  soathless  through  the  ordeal. 

A further  development,  in  the  direction  of  economy,  was  effected, 
dating  from  the  spring  of  1889,  by  means  of  a contract  on  a new  basis 
for  the  carriage  of  books  and  other  requisites.  Instead  of  a contract 
fixed  at  arbitrary  rates  for  the  several  stations  per  weight,  ike.,  the  actual 
charges  per  the  published  Time  Tables  of  the  Bailway  and  Canal 
Companies,  &c.,  are  taken  in  each  case,  and  payment  for  the  services  of 
the  carrier  is  a rate  per  parcel  as  an  addition  to  the  published  charges 
of  the  Companies. 

The  saving  is  estimated  at  £1,000  per  annum. 

This  is  a saving  that  concerns  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  saving  in  respect  to  the  Book  Stores  operations  that 
has  in  modern  times  been  accomplished  in  relief  of  the  Public  Funds. 

Since  1873-4,  when  the  Treasury  Departmental  Committee  reported 
on  this  establishment,  several  very  important  reductions  - have  been 
made  in  expenditure,  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Commissi™  previously  allowed  to  Teachers,  20  per  cent,  on 


purchases,  about  ......  4,000 

Difference  between  reduced  prices  and  cost  prices,  about  *18,000 

Reduced  List  of  Articles  of  Free  Stock  granted  to  New 

Schools,  &o.,  about  .....  500 

Reduced  (practically  abolished)  List  of  School  Apparatus, 

about  . . . . . . . 600 


Total £18,100 

Add, 

Savings  on  Contract  Rates  for  Carriage,  &c„  of  Books,  Sec., 

about  .......  1,500 

Savings  per  annum  to  the  Exchequer  on  Stores’  Business  . £19,600 

♦ Computed  in  1873  as  £12,000 ; but  which  would  now  reach  at  least  £18,000, 
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An  actual  comparison  of  the  expenditure  in  1873-4  and  in  1888-9, 
together  with  the  Receipts,  showing  the  net  cost  at  each  of  these  periods, 
may  he  stated  as  follows  : — 


In  1873-4 — Expenditure : — 

G1  Packers,  . . 

G * Books,  Paper  Carriage,  4c.,  , 


Receipts, 

Net  Cost,  1873-4, 


£ «.  a. 
612  0 0 
43,358  0 0 

43,965  0 0 
22,161  12  9 


. £21,808  7 8 


In  1888-9 — Expenditure : — 

Training,  . . 

Model  Schools,  .... 
Agriculture,  .... 

Total, 

G1  Packers, 

Ga  Books,  Paper  Carriage,  Sec.,  . 

Gross  Total, 
Receipts, 

Net  Cost,  1888-9,  . 


£286  3 10 
80S  5 6 
188  18  8 


783  7 11 


. 89,681  17  2 
. 32,877  6 1 


£7,254  12  1 


The  average  daily  attendance  for  1873  was  373,371,  and  for  1888  it 
was  493,883.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  books  and  other  requisites 
in  1873-4  was  Is.  2d.  on  the  net  expenditure  of  the  Stores  for  each  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance.  At  this  r<*te,  had  the  Commissioners  not 
effeoted  the  large  economies  that  have  since  taken  place,  the  gross 
expenditure  would  now  reach  about  .£58,000  a year,  and  the  net  about 
£28,000. 

But  the  net  expenditure  has  been  shown  to  reach  only  £7,254 ; and 
accordingly  the  burden  on  the  Exchequer  is  at  the  rate  of  ?>hd.  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance,  as  against  Is.  2 d.  in  1873-4. 

Further,  ns  regards  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  it  is  found  that  tho 
economies  effected  in  the  contracts  for  books,  ifec.,  has  resulted  not  only 
in  the  improvement  of  the  goods  supplied  to  the  schools,  but  in  the 
cheapening  of  the  books,  &c.,  to  nearly  the  rates  at  which  formerly  sold 
(1873-4)  as  “reduced  rates.”  For  on  them  expenditure  of  £43,965  in 
1873-4  the  Commissioners  received  only  £22,161 ; whereas,  in  1888-9, 
on  an  expenditure,  really  equivalent  to  £58,000  (on  the  terms  of  1873-4), 
they  received  only  £32,377.  Had  matters  remained  subject  to  arrange- 
ments of  1873—4,  the  receipts  would  have  been  at  least  £29,000  at  the 
“induced  rates”;  so  that  substantially  the  pupils  have  regained  the  ad- 
vantage that  was  withdrawn  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury 
Departmental  Committee. 

Taking  the  broadest  view  of  the  financial  effects,  it  may  then  be  stated 
that  whilst  the  school  pupils  have  thus  regained  the  privilege  of  un- 
exampled cheap  purchases  of  their  books,  &c.,  the  Parliamentary  Funds 
for  our  Stores  system  have  been  saved  no  less  than  £20,000  a year, 
comparing  the  two  periods. 


' " Includes  grants  for  Students  in  traiuing  for  Model  Schools  »nd  for  AgricnUurst 
Schools. 
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The  accounts  furnished  each  four  months  period  to  the  Audit  Office  AppmMcR. 


Deliveries  of  goods  into  Stores.  rionra 

Issues  from  the  Stores.  Book 

Payments  to  the  contractors,  individually.  etor8a 

Cash  receipts  and  transfers  to  Paymaster,  &c. 

Free  grants  of  requisites. 

Sales  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 

Transactions  -with  carriers. 

Stock  in  Stores. 

Vouchers  from  Managers. 

Balanoe  sheet. 


[■SThe  internal  arrangements  are  such  as  to  afford  adequate  means  of 
check,  and  a satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  business. 


The  development  of  the  Kindergarten  systom,  although  still  limited 
to  Infants'  Schools  or  Organized  Infants’  Departments,  has  added  im- 
mensely to  the  business  of  the  Stores,  whilst  the  further  developments 
that  are  taking  place  in  regard  to  Handicraft,  Cottage  Industries,  &c., 
are  adding  not  only  to  the  details  of  work,  but  also  are  demanding  con- 
siderable powers  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  kinds  and  qualities 
of  the  multiplied  materials.  The  utility  of  the  Stores  in  maintaining 
the  numerous  samples  for  Managers’  selection,  and  for  the  prompt  supply 
of  so  many  articles  to  the  schools,  is  more  than  ever  apparent,  and  under 
the  Storekeeper’s  able  management  the  further  developments  will,  no 
doubt,  be  effectively  provided  for  at  moderate  cost. 


The  goods  received  into  Stores  in  1888-9  were  as  follows 


DisoounU  Allowed. 


I (H.M.  Stationary  Office.)  7 


80th  Novamber,  If 

list  March,  1889,  . . j 

Totals,  ; . 

Dcduot— Disoounts, 
Net,  . . . . 


I (H.M.  Stationery  Offleo.)  ) 


(ELM.  Stationery  Office.)  |J 


Deduct  from  Stores  Value  the  net  Paymei 
Savings  on.  Stores  purchases  during  1868-S 


its  to  Contractors, 
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The  requisitions  for  books,  &c.,  received  for  the  past  five  years  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1884- 6, 

1885- 6, 

1886- 7, 

1887- 8, 


In  1888-9  the  number  of  separate  parcels  was  about  82,000 ; of 
which  3,030  were  sent  by  letter  post,  and  2,600  by  parcel  post. 


The  cash  received  on  sales  of  books,  tfcc.,  was : — 


1884- 5,  .... 

1885- 6 

1886- 7,  .... 

1887- 8 

1888- 9 

The  issues  of  Beading  Books  and  Copy  Boo 
were  as  follows : — 

82,427 

33,464 

34.080 

82,989 

32,877 

cs  in  1887-8  and  1888-9 

p™ 

rn.es. 

Roadlng  Books. 

1887-8. 

— 

d. 

! 

a 

ii 

a. 

,1 

3i 

SJ 

First  Book,  Part  L 

Do.,  a,  . . . 

Do..  L and  H.,  combined 

Second  Book, 

Third  Book. 

Fourth  Book,  ..... 

Fifth  Book, 

Sixth  Book, 

Girls'  Beading  Book, 

Totals,  . 

Add  other  Books  on  list,  . 

Add  Gopy  and  Drawing  Books,  , 

888,809 

899,906 

208JO0 

116,407 

73,419 

80,883 

94,691 

7,931 

•.m-rdSS,  , 

filial' 1 

1,330,883 

080,068 

2,988,808 

1,303,889 

760,061 

3,863,368 

Not*.— The  aopintd  issues  of  Puts  I.  ami  II.  of  First  Book  woio  discontinued  from 
1st  December,  1887. 

By  taking  the  items  of  the  Appropriation  Account,  1888-9,  and 
adding  the  cost  of  clerking,  of  Stationery  Office  supplies  to  Stores,  &c., 
the  cost  to  the  State  may  be  computed  as  follows : — 

Expenditure  nnder  sub-head  of  Vote  G1,  Packers,  . . 615  2 10 

Expenditure  under  Ga,  Books,  Paper,  Carriage,  Ac.,  Ac.,  88.253  6 5 

Add  sub-head  C*.  ' 

„ sub-heada  D’ 


C*,.  . . . 

D\  »,*,♦,  . 

IV,  • . . 1 . 1,881  15 

A®,  ... 

E"  (Ordinary  National  Schools),-' 


„ sub-head  A 
„ 1 
„ Clerking, 

„ Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  Account  Books,  A 
„ Wear  and  Tear,  . . . . 

Total  Charge  (National  Education  Office,  and  H.  I 
Stationery  Office  Votes),  . . . . 

Deduct  Exchequer  Extra  Beceipts — Books,  Ac., 


1,207  13  0 
406  9 8 
14  0 7 


9,981  2 4- 
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The  Commissioners’  Stores  have  been  a subject  of  interest  in  different  

quarters.  Samples  of  the  books,  &c.,  were  sent  on  demand  during  the  ^'F0I1 on 
year  to  two  Exhibitions,  one  in  London,  and  the  other  in  Melbourne, 

A communication  was  also  received  just  at  the  close  of  the  year  from  Book 
Toronto,  stating  that  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  had  under  ®tore*‘ 
consideration  the  subject  of  providing  text  books  for  the  Public  and 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutions  of  the  province,  and  desired 
information  from  the  Commissioners  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  A sketch  of  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  National  Board  in 

the  production  and  supply  of  School  Books,  before  and  since 

1868; 

2.  The  sums  appropriated  to  supply  Books,  <ko.,  to  the  schools  at 

less  than  the  cost  of  production,  annually  ; 

3.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  Books  of  each  kind,  and  the  prices 

at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  schools ; 

4.  Discounts  allowed  to  teachers  or  others  ; 

5.  Any  other  information  that  might  aid  the  Minister  in  clearly 

understanding  the  Stores  system  in  its  leading  details. 

6.  Samples  of  Books,  <fcc. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  history  of  the  Commissioners’  Stores, 
and  the  present  system  of  production  and  supply,  were  furnished,  and 
a set  of  the  Books,  ifcc.,  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister,  all  which  were 
July  acknowledged. 


J.  C.  Taylob.. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Literary  Glassification  of  the  710,489  Pupils  ■who  attended  School  once  or 
oftener  -within  the  last  Fourteen  DayB  of  the  Month  immediately  preceding 
the  Results  Examination. 

i T :i  ....  I.  . I 1 r " 1 1 


1.  Letter kenny,  . 

2,990 

2,075 

1,634 

899 

723 

2.  Londonderry, 

3,050 

2,064 

1,640 

1,411 

992 

683 

2a.  „ 

626 

524 

552 

434 

353 

289 

8.  Coleraine, 

2,630 

1,659 

1,342 

1,261 

1,120 

791 

4.  Ballymena,  . 

2,823 

1,766 

1,485 

1,874 

994 

684 

6.  Donegal, 

2,380 

1,409 

1,882 

1,184 

1,039 

621 

6.  Strabane, 

2,152 

1,817 

1,447 

1,262 

861 

679 

7.  Maghera, 

2,648 

1,515 

1,452 

1,865 

1,005 

736 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

4,950 

2,747 

2,515 

2,064 

1,687 

1,037 

8a.  Csrrickfergn*, 

2,944 

1,601 

1.501 

1,324 

1,128 

858 

2.  Belfast,  South, 

4,690 

2,149 

2,073 

2,000 

1,577 

1,141 

9a.  „ 

8,128 

1,514 

1,391 

1,226 

888 

687 

10.  Newtownards, 

8,851 

1,732 

1,682 

1,570 

1,180 

899 

11.  Lurgao,  . 

8,391 

1,755 

1,551 

1,873 

1,126 

762 

12.  Sligo,  . 

1,940 

1,656 

1,593 

1,463 

1,274 

890 

18.  Enniskillen,  . 

2,007 

1,457 

1,830 

1,320 

1,162 

786 

14.  Omagh, 

2,507 

1,584 

1,456 

1,276 

1,019 

785 

16.  Dungannon,  . 

2,730 

1,618 

1,466 

1,268 

1,061 

718 

16.  Armagh, 

2,661 

1,445 

1,606 

1,808 

1,136 

780 

17.  Downpatrick, 

2,514 

1,636 

1,408 

1,831 

1,039 

672 

18.  Monaghan,  . 

2,683 

1,556 

1,462 

1,314 

1,153 

771 

19.  Newry,  . 

2,999 

1,865 

1,645 

1,615 

1,127 

682 

20.  Ballina, 

2,292 

1,911 

1,730 

1,588 

1,889 

849 

21.  Swlneford, 

2,766 

2,887 

2,109 

1,953 

1,649 

1,113 

22.  Boyle,  . 

2,139 

1,319 

1,813 

1,260 

1,170 

973 

23.  Cavan,  . 

2,132 

1,769 

1,677 

1,466 

1,208 

873 

21.  Bailieborough, 

8,065 

1,692 

1,628 

1,836 

1,158 

867 

25.  Drogheda, 

8,083 

2,131 

1,761 

1,608 

1,241 

862 

26.  Westport, 

3,037 

2,253 

2,251 

1,835 

1,360 

879 

97.  Roscommon,  . 

8,070 

2,061 

1,900 

1,719 

1,350 

839 

28.  Longford,  . 

2,665 

1,812 

1,648 

1,589 

1,287 

901 

29.  Trim,  . 

2,608 

1,430 

1,341 

1,287 

1,056 

867 

80.  Dablin,  North, 

6,289 

2,896 

2,079 

1,754 

1,446 

992 

80a.  „ 

1,066 

560 

426 

360 

240 

133 

81.  Ballinamore,  . 

2,089 

1,469 

1,648 

1,486 

1,209 

758 
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Literary  Classification  of  the  710,489  Pupils  wlio  attended  School  once  or 
oftener  within  the  last  Fourteen  Days  of  the  Month  immediately  preceding 
the  Results  Examination — continued. 


83.  Mullingar,  . 

2,856 

1,660 

1,594 

1,446 

1,149 

780 

494 

50- 

84.  Galway, 

3,864 

1,868 

1,578 

1,881 

1,109 

693 

402 

501 

84a  „ 

962 

678 

656 

621 

494 

325 

178 

189 

86.  Ballinaaloe,  . 

8,292 

2,141 

1,875 

1,716 

1,286 

929 

465 

435 

36.  Parsonstown, 

2,481 

1,614 

1,600 

1,531 

1,224 

814 

474 

680 

87.  Dublin,  Sth.(l) 

5,264 

2,804 

2,016 

1,681 

1,226 

785 

415 

486 

39.  Llstowel, 

2,211 

1,772 

1,725 

1,607 

1,307 

1,008 

645 

958 

40.  Dublin,  Sth.(2) 

2,990 

1,878 

1,491 

1,879 

1,101 

720 

418 

461 

40a.  „ 

2,884 

1,238 

984 

845 

676 

878 

237 

229 

41.  Portarlington, 

2,598 

1,964 

1,705 

1,516 

1,292 

933 

556 

604 

42.  Gort, 

1,808 

1,641 

1,600 

1,524 

1,564 

1,175 

694 

883 

48.  Thurles, 

2.891 

1,528 

1,442 

1,419 

1,259 

830 

619 

807 

44.  Athy,  . 

2,577 

1,978 

1,509 

1,442 

1,117 

775 

440 

458 

46.  Ennis,  . 

2,817 

1,789 

1,781 

1,690 

1,439 

1,149 

798 

1,126 

46.  Tipperary, 

2,668 

1,610 

. 1,199 

1,485 

1,360 

1,109 

783 

1,114 

47.  Kilkenny, 

8,159 

1,975 

1,703 

1,557 

1,277 

894 

683 

824 

48.  Yougbal, 

8,413 

1,846 

1,681 

1,564 

1,354 

1,050 

679 

823 

49.  Waterford,  . 

8,617 

2,292 

1,881 

1,688 

1,409 

945 

622 

669 

60.  Enuiscorthy,  . 

8,238 

2,437 

1,800 

1,600 

1,198 

751 

396 

434 

61.  Limerick, 

8,830 

1,944 

1,729 

1,576 

1,810 

1,045 

666 

894 

62.  Rathkenle, 

2,284 

1,381 

1,845 

1,403 

1,263 

957 

753 

1,184 

63.  Clonmel, 

2,844 

1,763 

1,545 

1,487 

1,272 

905 

618 

811 

54.  Tralee,  . 

3,109 

2,152 

1,987 

1,687 

1,455 

1,090 

684 

733 

55.  Macroom, 

2,545 

1,610 

1,568 

1,658 

1,553 

1,264 

854 

1,086 

56.  Mallow, 

2,551 

1,509 

1,537 

1,516 

1,284 

1,065 

749 

900 

57.  Killarney, 

2,311 

1,846 

1,901 

1,647 

1,483 

1,081 

647 

838 

58.  Bantrv, . 

1,994 

1,682 

1,581 

1,534 

1,253 

946 

703 

840 

69.  Dunraanway, 

1,989 

1,390 

1,285 

1,424 

1,254 

1,099 

766 

1,147 

60.  Cork,  . 

4,428 

2,632 

2,144 

1,999 

1,595 

1,182. 

857 

1,022 

60a.  „ . 

1,716 

1,100 

982 

974 

741 

536 

380 

391 

Grand  Total, . 

184,168 

116,683 

104,748 

95,697 

78,096 

55,409 

34,771 

40,967 

Per-centage,  . 

25-9 

16-4 

14-7 

13-5 

u-o 

7-8 

4-9 

5-8 

Per-centage,  ”. 

25'9 

44-6 

2 

•5 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Table  No.  1. — Classification  of  8,254  National  Schools  in  regard  to  cleanliness 
of  (A.)  Out-Offices,  (B.)  School-rooms,  and  (0.)  Children. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Report  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension  Fond, 
under  the  Act  42  & 43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year  ended  31st 
December,  1889. 

1.  The  tenth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on  the  31st  December, 
1889. 


2.  The  numbers  on  the  Pension  Establishment  under  the  Aot,  was  as 
follows : — 


Mains. 

FKMAUS9. 

Total 

Clli  | 

2nd 

Class. 

Clan.! 

11  1 
Class.  | 

Total. 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 
Class.  | 

12 

Class. 

Ol!i.J 

J Total. 

On  the  Hooka  on  the  3ibt 

2,890 

181* 

10,700 

Maximum  Numberallowed 
by  the  Act,  . 

2,890 

1,850 

110 

150 

5,300 

3,870 

1,550 

350 

130 

5,400 

10,700 

* Including  one  re-appointment. 


3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  supplemental 
privileges  conferred  under  Rules  37  to  48,  are  as  follows : — 


- 

Males,  j 

Pemalos. 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  3 1st  December,  1888, 
Joined  in  1889,  . . . . 

69 

8 1 

92 

5 

161 

8 

Total, 

72 

97 

169 

Removed  from  Establishment  On  account 
of  Age,  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity,  or 
award  of  Pension  in  1889, 

Died  in  1089 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1889,  . 

8 

8 

s 1 
1 

8 

4 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1889, 

66 

91 

157 

Maximum  number  allowed, 

250 

Supplsmental  Petitions : 

Amount  Payable  31st  Dec.,  1888,  . 
Granted  In  1889,  . 

Ceased  In  1889,  . . \ 

£ s.  d. 
165  16  6 

£ j.  d. 
276  4 8 
93  9 4 
67  11  4 

£ t.  d. 
441  1 2 
93  9 4 
67  11  4 

Amount  Payable  on  31st  Dec.,  1889, 

165  16  6 

301  2 8 

466  19  2 

* Including  the  Supplemental  Ponrione  ehewn  in  paragraph  3. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


[1889. 


I.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Vested  Schools  on  the 

Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1889. 


Donegal, 

Do., 

Do., 


Tullyroak, 
Shankil,  . 
Kilroot,  . 
Annaghcliff, 

K ..-.il'i:*. 

Do.,  . 

UDoT  ; 

Annagh,  . 
Killeahaudra, 
Lurgan,  . 
Drorogoon, 


KUcUef, 
Galloon,  . 
Mneheracnlmom 


Tamlaght  O’Crilly, 
Upper  Cumber, 
Tyduvnet 


Donagheadv, 
Badoney,  Uni 
Kilakeery 

SSSf1 

Donagheady 

Cappagh, 

( logher. 

Kilurese, 


Britway,  . 
Kilmicnael, 


Skibbereen 

Blarney, 

Ardfield,  . 

Kilnaughten, 

Killcarrah, 

Killatanny, 

S!’- 


Dundrod, 
Cavehlll, 
Belial, ill, 
Curlurgan, 
Coronary, 
Do., 

Coolboyogm 

KUnnleck,  . 
Killcahandra, 
Lattoou, 

Ture,  ’. 

Tullydlsb 

Ballyshai 

Bright, 

Kilclief, 


Brookbt 
Killowen-stree 
Cranach  Hill, 
Drumgamer. 
Glenraudle, 
Knock  atalle 
Tullycrumm 
Corrayacan, 
Donagheady, 
Letterbrat, 
Kegllah, 
Carngans,  Lor 
Kskra, 
Glencull, 
Eskra, . 
Blackfort, 
Heylau^h, 


Strawmaeklemarti 

Mnyrheo, 

Caherbalioc, 


Skibboreen  (4),  . 
Blarney, 

Ardfield, 


Gortnaikeki, 

Dingle, 

1 lo.-r 


la™ 
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I. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirtz  Vested  Schools  on  the 
Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1889 continued. 


Kenmare, 

Ballingarry, 

Oloughprior, 


Cloncurry, 

Donaghcutnfer. 

Dnnmanogue, 


Do.,  . 
Lisluning, 
Druracullcn, 
Kilbride, 

Coluuibkill, 

Drumshallon, 

Rathdxtimmin, 

Tennonfcekin, 

Kilshorvin, 

Boardeinill, 

Oushinatown, 

Kildalkev, 
OloiunacdulT, 
Trim,  . 
Clonalvoy, 
Ballyloughloe, 

Ballymorin, 
Castletown  Del 
Hook, 
Bollyhoge, 
Clonlea,  . 
Rossdroit, 

Rath  drum, 
BaUinakill, 
Abbey,  . 
Oraumore, 
KUcummin, 
Moyroi,  . 
Oranmore, 

Lickerig, 

Kilbeacanty 


Kilcooduff, 
Killedan, . 
Augbaval, 

St.  Peter-;, 
Kilmaotelgue, 


Goruglisallagli, 
Sneom, 
Letternnisb, 
Kenmare,  . 


Aidnr.no,  , 

Kilcalf, 
BollyduiT,  , 
Coolnahorna, 
Nani,  . . 

St.  Peter's  (2), 
Do.  (2), 
Ballycorus,  . 
Stillorgar,,  . 


Church  Hill, 
Skeavostheen, 

St.John'sPreparat'ory  i 
Mullinakill, 
Thomastown, 
Tulhunore,  . 

Oloneen,  . 
Kellystown, 

Welshes  town, 

Mount  Hanover, 

Batterstown, 

Ctiahinsto'wn, 

Carnisle, 

Tullaghanstown, 
Phillenstown, 
Clonalvey,  . 

Mount  Temple, 

Do., 

Neworiaty,  . 
Crowenstown, 

Loftus  Hall, 

Galbally,  . 

Donard, 
Courtmacuddy, 
Barutown,  . 
Rathdrum,  . 

Tally,  , 


Oughterard, . 
Murvey,  . 
Menlough,  . 


Clogher, 
Deorpark,  . 
Castlerock,  . 


P P P s»  S* 
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Ia. — List  of  Fink  Vested  Model  School  Departments,*  amalgamated 
■with  other  Departments  of  same  Sohool. 


County. 

Oi.'tnc 

RollNo 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

BE* 

Kilkenny, 
King  e,  . 
Month,  . 
Do.,  . 

Wolford, 

Galway,  . 

24 

A3 

44 

47 

SS 

29 

SO 

34a 

8514 

6835 

6615 

6983 

7951 

6631 

6632 
7786 
6214 

Bailieboro'  Model,  i. 
Clonmel  „ 1. 

Athy  „ i. 

Kilkenny  „ i. 

Parsonstown  „ 1. 

Trim  „ t 

Do.,  „ i. 

Enniecorthy  „ 1. 

Galway  „ 1. 

Clonmel,  , 

St.  Michael's, 

St.  Patrick's, 
Birr,  . 

Trim,  . 

Do.,  . . 

St.  Mary's  (Ennisc 
Ralioon, 

rthy)' 

l 

• Xha  Roll  number  of  tho  Infant  Department  of  Duomanway  Model  School  ni  cancelled. 


It.— List  of  Ttfo  Hundred  and  Twentx-two  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  ereotion 
of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come 
into  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1889. 


Seagoe, 

KilluTT, 

Cretan, 

Klllinagh, 

Annagh, 

Castlerahar 


i Shercock, 

| Killinkere,  . 
Kildrumsherdi 
Tompleport, 


Do. 

Inniakeel, 

Tullyganan, 

Stmnorlar, 

Killceel, 


Aghncommon, 

Altu&veigh, 

Cregganonff, 

Tullinamoil, 
Beltnrbet  Convent, 
BaUyjamesduff, 


Corratanry, 

Altaclmllen, 

Drumcrow, 

Cormaddyduff, 


Mufroy, 

Lougherherk, 

Kiltoorich, 

Stranorlar, 


AmuJoy,  . . m. 

St»r  of  the  Sea,  m. 
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H— List  of  Two  Hondbbd  and  Twbntt-two  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  ereotion 
of  winch  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  the  31st  December,  1889 — continued. 


Ulster — con. 
Fermanagh, 


MuhSTKR. 

Clare, 


njucmorc, 

Magherufelt, 


llmihill, 


logeely, 


Kllnaminogh, 

Do. 

Caherogh, 


Reentrisk,  . , 

Dursey  Island,  . 
Killcenleigh, 


Rosomount,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

St.  Joseph's,  Mnghera- 


l7  (U 


_ c«>;  t}j 

Fouutainstown,  , 
Blackpool, . . m.  1 

Do.  . . f./j 

Norwood  Convent,  . 
Douglas,  . . m. 


It:  ■■  im 


Do. 


-PS 


fw 


U 


{£: 
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IT.— List  of  Two  Hondehd  and  Twentt-two  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  erection 
of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  wbioh  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  the  31st  December,  1889 — ■continued. 


Munster— eon. 


Tipperary,  . 

t”  1 


Knor.kane, 
Dromod, 
Calier,  . 


Bnmrgnrry, 
Tcmpletuy,  . 
AtbassuL 
Do. 

St.  John  the  Bap- 
Killenasteen,  . 


St.  Mary’a,  . 
Do. 

St.  Michan'e, 
Do. 

Killeater, 


Reynagh, 

Rathcline, 


Bul^oden,  . 
Gurtavalla, 

Killonaole. 

Do.  . 
Holl^ford, . 

Balliogorry. 
Killurney,  . 
Uptown. 

Cashel,  . 


St.  Joseph's, 
Do. 

St.  Patrick’s, 
Do.  . 
Howth  road, 


St.  Reynagh's  Content, 
Fermoyle,  . . m. 


J'v.  t 
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II.— List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Vested  Schools,  towards  the 
erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not 
come  into  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1889 — continued. 
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II — List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Vested  Schools,  towards  the 
erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not 
come  into  operation  on  the  Slst  December,  1889 — continued. 


Connaught— am. 


Kill  ala,  . 
Kilbolford, 

Kilcummin. 

Kilcasser, 

Do. 

Killian, 

Caetlamors, 

Roisleo, 

Do.. 

Burrishoole, 
Tonagbty,  , 

Ballintubber, 
Islandeady, 
Do. 
Aohill,  . 


5jsVr’ 

Aughavftl, 

Bqrrisbqole, 

3T1 


Templemaiy, 
Carngorra, 
Banagber,  . 
Att^machugb, 

Ratherkin, ' 

St.  John's, 
Roaalee,  . 

Do.  .. 
Kilmore,  . 
Ballyglass, . 

Killavalla, . 
Letter,  St.  Joseph' 


Dooagh, 


St.  Brlgid's,  Der 
Ballygomas, 

Bekan,'  . 


Moylouth, . 
Dc. 

Culfadda,  . 


1889.] 
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TIT.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Building  Cases  brought  into 
operation  during  1889. 


Fermanagh 


Monagliai 

Tyrone, 


Limerick, 

Tipperary, 


Edendevry,  . 

Sc.  Gary's  (Kilcogy),  m. 

Stranorlar,  , . r 

Do. 

Noala, 

Cloghcr, 

Kinnego,  , , 

Rostrevor,  . . ■ 

Anghakillymaudo,  i 
Do. 

Mulnaskea,  . 

Rocktown,  . 
Desertmnrtiu, 
Richardson  Memorial, 
St.  Malacliy's,  . i 
Do. 

Carndaisy  Glen,  . 

Largy,  . . i 

Strawmacklomartin, 

Cioumgoulane,  . r 
Do. 

Gortlofarna,  . r 
Drumdignca,  . r 
Dooubeg,  . 

Carrjgaline,  . r 
Lower  Glanmive,'  r 


Knock  neana, 

Fetbard  Monastery, 

Clonmore,.  . . n 

Do. 

Tultow, 

St.  Joseph's  Convent, 


Kilbroney, 

Kinawlev, 


Maghcra, 
Di'oerlmartin, 
Macosquin, 

Coleraiuo, 

Do.  . 
Desertlynn, 

Clones,  . 

Kildresn,  . 

Kilmibil,  . 

Do.  . 

Inagh,  . 

Kilmnrray  M'Mahon, 
Do.  . 

Killwd,  . 

Camgallne, 

Ratlicrony, 

Do 

St.  Luke's, 


Tralco,  . 
Abbeyfeale, 


Tullow,  . 
Rathfarnbaro, 


I 
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IT[. — List  of  One  Hdndked  and  Ten  Buiidinu  Cases  brought  into 
operation  during  1889 — continued. 


13333  Cloggagb,  . 

13334  Do. 

13510  Ballyfoyle,  . 

13511  4lo.  . 

13504  Cooldmy,  . 

13505  Do. 
13494  Durrow,  . 


Onghteravd  Convent, 

Duulouglian, 

Bullnnn, 

Lettorrooro, 
Oranmore  Oonvout, 
Clifden  Convent,  . 


13240  St.  Patrirk's,  SI 

13639  Lakeviow,  . 

13521  Drimina, 

13522  Do. 

13630  Annagh, 

13640  Curmgarry,  . 
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IV.— List  of  Fifty  Non-vksted  Sohools  taken  into  connexion  during  1889. 


County. 

“lot. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

i|d 

IJ1 

9 

13723 

St.  Stephen's,  . 

Shankill,  . 

C'raig-slreet, 

Do.,  . 

Campbell  street, 

Aghnloo,  . 

1 .iti  2 

Nirho.'snn  M ('moral. 

Do.,  . . 

Milltown, . 

Ballymoney, 

" • ■ 

‘ 

Ktllagan,  . 

Rev.  R.  Russell,  . 

R.C. 

Armagh, 

10 

13013 

Tvnnn, 

Tynan, 

„ • • 

It.key,  . . . 

Monteaghs, 

ItjV  T,  J3.  Harpur, 

E O. 

r.ooTi, 

13 

13720 

Onrhthfll, 

KilHnngh, . 

..  • • 

23 

13358 

Drumlaue, 

Drumlano, 

Hcv.  It.  Leech, 

E.C. 

Donegal, 

5 

13724 

Mnutcrneese,  . 

Invor 

i 

Stronorlar  P.L.LL,  . 

The  Clerk,  . . 

„ • • 

13755 

finrtan,  , 

Gartan,  . 

Iter.  Canon  Bailie, 

F.C 

Down,  . 

fla 

18721 

Albert  Bride  Central, 

„ 

13732 

It  arrenpoiet  Convt. , 

Rev.  H.  O'Neill.  . 

R.O. 

• • • 

ill 

1879.0 

Woodstock -rood, 

Knockbrcda, 

Rov.  J.  Oregon,  . 

Coug. 

Fermanagh,  . 

18737 

Floi  encecoort, . 

Killester,  . 

Rev.  W.  Knox,  . 

E.C. 

Londonderry,  . 

2 

18760 

Templemore, 

Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Smyly, 

EC. 

" • ' 

Kilbready, 

Aghanloo,  . 

Rev.  J.  Oir, . 

Monaghan, 

24 

13735 

*„„ay 

Rev.  J.  Woods,  . 

R.C. 

" • • 

13736 

Errigal  1 rough, 

Itrngal  Trough, . 

Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor, 

Tyrone,  . 

14 

13759 

Newtowu  Saville,  . 

Cbglier,  . 

Rev.  T.  Conlan,  . 

R.C. 

Clare,  . 

45 

13772 

Cranny,  f.  temp. 

Killiddane, 

Rev.  II.  J.  Glccson, 

R.C. 

Cork,  . 

60 

18723 

Rev.  J.  Fleming,  . 

R.C. 

” • 

' 

136-23 

rempletrine,  . 

Templetrine, 

Rev.  C.  F.  Toaraes, 

Limerick, 

51 

13722 

Roxborougli,  . 

Cahorally, . 

Rev.  T.  Halpin,  . 

R.C. 

Tipperary, 

46 

18318 

Ballintomple,  . 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson, 

E.C. 

. . 

181141 

Hollyford,  . f. 

Toem, 

Rev.  W.  J.  McKeogb,  . 

Kildare,  . , 

37 

18726 

Rev.  F.  E.  G.  Condell, . 

B.CJ. 

Monasterevan,  . 

” * • 

37 

13819 

Celbridgo, 

Kildrought, 

Rev.  C.  J.  Graham, 

lt.C. 

King's,  . 

88 

Rov.  D.  Monahan,. 

R.C. 

" • ' 

41 

13783 

Geashiil,  . 

Geashiil,  . 

Rev.  W.  (1.  Russell, 

E.C. 

o 2 
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IY. — List  of  Fifty  Non- vested  Schools  taken  into  connexion  during 
1889— coniwwed. 


0.™. 

Dio- 

i Roll  No, 

— • 

Parish. 

Manager. "" 

|j 

i 

Longford, 

13734 

Cashel,  . 

Cashel,  . ‘ . 

Rev.  A.  W.  Chapmnn,  . 

13769 

TuUyvrane,  . 

Ralhcliue, . . 

Rev.  J.  K.  McCrivney,  . 

R. 

(}. 

Louth,  . , 

25 

13731 

Plaster,  . . . 

Ballymascni’lan, 

Rev.  J.  McMillan, 

Pres. 

Mctb,  . . 

29 

13775 

St.  Patriok's,  . 

Trim, 

Rev.  P.  Hopkins, . 

E.C. 

33 

13743 

Tyrrellspass  (2), 

St.  Mary's  Prepara- 
tory Monastery. 

Now  town, . 

Rev.  R.  Dowse,  . 

E.C. 

35 

St.  Mary's, 

R.O. 

Wicklow, 

40 

13642 

Arklow  Convent,  inlt. 

Arklow,  . 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Tyner,  . 

R.C. 

Leitrim, . 

12 

13820 

White  rock. 

Cloonclare, 

Rev.  J.  Coulter,  . 

E.C. 

Mayo,  . 

26 

18761 

AobiU,  . 

Rev.  P.  O’Connell,  . 

a 

,c. 

K.O. 

» • • 

" 

13859 

Slinane,  . 

Kilmaclasson,  . 

Rev.  S.  Hemphill,  B.D., 

E.C-. 

Sligo,  . 

12 

13746 

Lugnadiffu, 

Dnllysodare, 

Rev.  VT.  Brennen, 

.E.C. 

V. — General  Summary  of  Operation,  Building,  and  Suspended  Sohoolb  in 
connexion  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Jl 

ii 

!«. 

M 

«■ 

Comity. 

fi 

JJ 

!l 

33 

11 

=! 

- 

Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 

Donegal,  . 

Down,  . 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 
Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 

638 

2G2 

290 

405 

466 

J82 

2«3 

179 

375 

242 

740 

230 

ton 

134 

76 

231 

5 

14 

6 
6 

6 

12 

20 

7 

3 

Io 

3 

2 

3 

12 

5 

10 

15 

1 

3 

3 

647 

267 
314 
414 
475 
187 

290 
185 
393 
259 
770 
873 

268 
333 
140 

76 

291 

Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 

Meath’  ’. 

Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow,  . 
Galway, . 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  . 

Sligo,  . 
Total, 

107 

184 

118 

108 
105 
187 
121 
133 
163 
117 
401 
197 
888 
235 
206 

i 

1 
! 

2 
6 
•2 
2 

Ii 

u 

37 

8 

8 

6 

1 

3 

6 

1 

12 

1 

1 

112 

193 

121 

116 

108 

198 

127 

139 

171 

nu 

4i7 

208 

430 

244 

215 

8,251 

222 

139 

8,612 

* Including  amalgamated  Model  School  Department!:, 
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VI.— List  of  Nixety-eight  Schools,  to  which  Suilding  (irauts  were 
made  during  1889. 


Limerick, 


Migherafelt, 

Majrheros, 

Do! 

Derrylorin, 

Clonleukle, 


Tallyaamullen,  . 
Sanay  Row, 

Do.  . . inft 

Star  of  tho  Sea,  . f. 


Lurrananuro, 

Tullyrio,  . 
Tullinamoil, 


Star  of  the  Sea,  . 


St.  J osoph’s,  Mojherafelt, 


Rothmore  Convent, 
Kilmakorrin, 

Bui^aden,  . 

Gurtavalla,  . 
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VI. — List  of  Ninety-eight  Schools,  to  ■which  Building  Grants  were 
made  during  1889 — continued. 


13776  St.  Joseph’s, 

13777  Do.  . 

! 131102  St.  Patrick's, 


13752  Killeen, 

13753  Do. 

133-16  Grauaril  Convent, 


137-10  Baliyconnolly, 
13840  StroHinstown, 

1 3856  Bushyparlt,  . 
13821  Clegg an,  . 


13770  Mobil]  Convent, 

13833  Drimmica,  . 

13834  Do. 

13849  Koshcarrigan, 

13850  Do. 

13851  Gortahose,  . 


13758  Templemary,  . 

13773  FWfielcI,  . . in. 

13774  Do.  . . f. 

13781  St.  Jolui’s,  . . 

13787  St.  Peter's,  . 

13793  Carragorm,  . 

13797  St.  Patrick's  (Lecanvey), 

13808  Banaghor,  . . . 

13809  Attymnehugh,  . m. 

13810  Do.  . . f. 

13865  Rosgali  ve,  . 


13757  Tarraon, 

I 13794  Boheroe, 
i 13800  Carta  ghsallagb. 


13766  Do. 

13763  Culfadda,  . 

13764  Do 
18778  Higliwood,  . 
13831  Moylougli,  . 
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VII. — List  of  Fohty  Struch-off  Schools  restored  to  Roll 


during  1889. 

out 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Pariah. 

Antrim, 

3 

13589 

Causeway.  . 

Billy. 

Armagh, 

1)0.  . . 

19 

15 

16 

6253 

met 

10061 

Belloek,  . 
Kinnego.  . 

f. 

III 

Cavan, . 

Do. 

23 

7781 

11550 

Drnmkeentu,  . 
Kifia,  ... 

Killeshaudra. 

Kildrumfertiu. 

Donegal, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

10428 

2408 

1013) 

12498 

Sreenoastle, 
Hallymocurry,  . 
Whitecastle,  . 
Ballyholcy, 

i 

Movillo  Lower. 
Lower  Fnlian. 
Moville  Upper. 
Rapkoe. 

"To. 

Do. 

Do.  . . 

17 

11 

9 

17 

1366 

9641 

7576 

10086 

Ardaghy,  . 
Magherevally  (2), 
Hillsboro'  . . 

Ballymacarmcry, 

Kilcoo. 

Maghemvally. 

Saintfiold. 

Londonderry, 

7 

11477 

Carradaragh, 

Deaertlynn. 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

' 

11225 

11701 

Edraguil,  . 
Druingarley, 

Ematilj. 

Aghabog, 

Tyrone,  . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

6 

15 

M 

8232 

5254 

378 

13046 

5767 

Gortuaglusb,  , 
Castledamph,  . 
ShowerHood,  . 
Cecil,  . . . 

Laokagh,  . 

Donaghmore. 
Bodoney  Upper. 
Carutcel. 
Clogher. 
Longfield. 

Clare,  . 

45 

7530 

Cranny,  . 

m. 

KilRddane. 

Cork,  . 

56 

12810 

Clouor  and  Cnrrig,  . 

i. 

Clogher. 

Limerick,  . 
Do. 

f 

9132 

6141 

Carnano,  . . . 

Viliiers,  . 

Fcdnmorc. 

St.  Munchin's. 

Tipperary,  . 

43 

53 

12541 

7422 

Clonmore, 

Clouagoose, 

f. 

f. 

Kilrennon. 

Waterfold,  . 

53 

11970 

Carrickbeg,  . 

f. 

Feenagli. 

Dublin, 

30a 

13169 

Raheny,  . 

Rnheny. 

King's,  , 

41 

4971 

Braokna,  . 

f. 

Clonsart. 

Louth, . . 

Do. 

25 

2640 

9966 

Annaghvackey, . 
Kilcurley, 

f. 

Creggan. 

Barronstown. 

Meath, 

30 

11793 

Kilbride,  . . 

Kilbride. 

Queon's,  . . 

41 

6208 

Brircoli,  . , . 

donenagh. 

Westmeath, . 

33 

5963 

8100 

Ardnagmth, 

Edmonton, 

m; 

Drumrancy. 

Killucan. 

Wexford, 

Do. 

50 

5069 

5870 

Ballymurn,  , 
Do.  . 

{. 

Kilmallock. 

Do. 

Leitrim, 

31 

3857 

Drnmcla,  . 

Garrigallen. 
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YIII. — List  of  Ten  Suspended  Schools  re-opened  during  1889. 


County. 

Dint. 

Roll 

No. 

School . 

Pariah. 

Antnm,  . 

3 

4 

2917 

1787 

Hedrick,  . . . 

Ballyverdock,  . 

Billy. 

Grlfeightrin. 

Armagh, 

16 

2848 

Drumgaw, 

LisnadiU. 

Donegal, 

I 

2058 

(ilencar,  .... 

Conwall. 

Fermanagh, . . 

13 

11592 

Derryharney,  . 

Derrybrnsk. 

Londonderry, 

2 

2780 

Llsdillon,  .... 

Clondermot. 

Cork,  . . 

£6 

12617 

Cleuor  and  Carrig,  . m. 

Oarrig. 

Dublin, 

30 

712 

Killossory,  ■ 

Rolestown. 

King’s,  5 

41 

2431 

Raheen 

Ballykeano. 

Westmeath, . 

2!l 

2263 

Crowenstown,  . . f. 

Castletown  Delvin. 

IX. — List  of  Thirteen  Schools  placed  on  the  Suspended  List 
during  1889. 


County. 

DLL 

* 

Pariah. 

Armagh,  , 

16 

2848 

Drumgaw,  , . 

LisnadiU. 

Donegal, 

1 

2056 

(Hencar,  . 

Conwall. 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

11622 

Brookboro’, 

m. 

Agbavea. 

Londonderry, 

s 

10044 

Craaagh  Hill,  . 
LisdiUon, . 

Clondermot. 

.Monaghan,  . 

18 

10430 

Corravocan,  . • 

1. 

Ematrls. 

Tyrone, 

15 

1376 

Strawmackloinartin,  . 

Kildross, 

Cork,  . 

56 

12617 

Cleuor  and  Carrig,  . 

m. 

Carrig. 

Kerry, . 

3D 

2121 

Crortaaakeha,  . 

f. 

Killahanuy. 

Limerick,  . 

52 

2910 

Ballingarry, 

£ 

Ballingarry. 

King’s, 

41 

2481 

Raheen,  . 

Ballykeano. 

Westmeath,  . 

29 

2262 

rw 

m 

Delvin 

2263 

Do,  . . 

£ 

Do. 
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X. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-two  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off 
tlie  Rolls  during  1889. 


Seamens'  Friend  Shauklli,. 
Society. 

St.  Columba’s,  . Pinvoy,  . 
Seaview,  . . Tiokmuorevni 


Ballyboley, 
Lnghev,  ’ Tam- 

ff  . . 

Ballynaolirry,  f. 
Magheraear,  ! 

VisconntBangor.f. 
Warrenpoint,  f. 
Boat-street, 
Hillsborough, 
Rostrevor,  ni. 
Magherally,  (2) 
Dorrycro,  1. 
Diumballyrouey, 
KUmajpn, 

Cornalech, 

Aghakillymaude, 


Camdaisy  Glen, . 
Macosquin, 
Coleraine  (1)  f. 


Hillsborough,  . 

Kilbroney, 

Magherally, 

DonngLmoro,  . 

Diumballyroney, 

Kilmagau, 


Superseded  by  13238. 

18400. 

Amalgamated  with  9083. 
Average  insufficient. 


Superseded  by  13431. 
,,  13458. 

„ 13918. 


Superseded  by  13387. 

„ 13388. 

Average  insufficient. 
Home  unsuitable. 

Superseded  by  13882. 


Amalgamated  with  11572. 
Superseded  by  13782. 
Teacher  who  is  unclassed  ov 
Average  insufficient. 
Superseded  by  13552. 
Average  insufficient. 
Amalgamated  with  5236. 
Inoperative. 


Superseded  by  13525. 

„ 18524. 

,.  13466. 

Amalgamated  with  13230. 

Superseded  by  13771. 

13172. 

Inoperative. 

I Superseded  by  13399. 

,,  13400. 

„ 13518. 
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X. — List  of  Ohe  Hundred  and  Fortz-two  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off 
the  .Rolls  during  i889— contirmed. 


Monaghan,  . 

Tyrone, 

dare, 

Cork, 


Tipperary, 


Waterford,  . 
Carlow, 


Edraguil,  , 
Drumgnrioy  (2) . 
Largy, 


Kitmorry 

M’Mnbon. 
Carrigaline,  m 

Lr.  (ilnnmire,  m 
•J  ' 

St.  Luke’s,  ill 

..  I 

Kilquane, 

Killnmey  Convt 
Moyderwell  „ 

Villiere,  . 

Clonmore,  f. 

Fetliard  Monasteryj 

Dangan,  . 
Carriclibeg, 
Clonmore, 

Tulow,  ! 


Ematris,  . 
Agbnbog, 


Average  insufficient. 
Superseded  by  13003. 
Average  insufficient. 


Killiddane, 

MWahon 

C'arrigaline, 

liathcomy, 

St.  Luke's, 

no  Abbey,  I 


St.  Munoliln’s, 
Killamogue, 


„ 13512. 

„ 18513. 

„ 13563. 

„ 13861. 

,,  18618. 

„ 13652. 

„ 13183. 

„ 13381. 

„ 1353U. 

srage  insufficient. 

| Superseded  by  13614. 
1 ‘ intumriei ' 


Superseded  by  13508. 
1 „ 13509. 

„ 13507. 


Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 


Conve 
Kilberry,  . 

IiaUyfojle, 


Itathfavnham,  . 
Kilberry, . 
Kilmndrim, 


Longford, 

Meath, 

Westmeath, 


■ 12564 
i 103 '4 


Edmouton, 

St.  Mary's 

Teoiporary. 
Mllcastlo,  . 

Bollynuta, 

| Templesliaunonfdj  j 
Fahy, 

I Ougtatcrard  Convt. 


. Killashee, 

. Killoe,  . 

. Kilbride, 

. Kiltale,  . 

Klllueaa, . 
St.  Mary's, 

Rathgarve, 
Kilmallock, 
St.  Mary's, 
Mcelick, 

Imiishmore, 

Kilcmnmin, 

Killaunin, 


Superseded  by  18417. 
Average  insufficient. 
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X List  of  One  Hundred  anti  Forty- two  Non- vested  Schools  struck  off 

the  Bolls  during  18S9 — continual. 


34  II2B71  I)un  lough  mi, 
84  I 7261  Builn-n,  . 

34  [10011  l.cttermore, 
34*  8795  Oranuiore  Con 
34  12251  Clifdea  Cocvo 
- 1218D  I air  turbot, . 


31  3857  Druineola, 

- 9638  Aghagraina, 

- 11033  Tullyuahaia, 

12  12100  Moneeulum, 

- 8196  Castlemile, 


4 Crofrsmoliiin, 

7 Bullyheau, 

6 Ballinrobet’ont 
2 Belfarsnd, . 

G Shrnheen,  . 

4 i Cloonfane,  s 


12  111  1 3 St.  John's  Mixed,  St.  John's, 

21  11539  Dnimtea,  . m.  Kilmaotigua, 

- 11540  „ f.  ,, 

12  5851  Sligo  Consent,  . St.  John's, 

20  12240  Scurmoro, . . Castleconnor 

22  6921)  Annagh,  . . Agbauagh, 

20  7653  Catragai'ry,  . Cnstleconnor 


„ 13555-0. 

13502. 

Permanently  closed 
Superseded  by  13617. 

„ 13710. 

„ 13711. 


Amalgamated  with  St.  Jolrn's  Inft.  9201. 
Superceded  by  13521. 

„ 13522. 

„ 13240. 

Teacher  resigned. 

Superseded  by  1 3630. 

,,  13640. 


XT. — List  of  Ten  Building  Grants  cancelled  during  1889. 


13491  Edenderry,  • 1- 1 Scagoo, 

13428  Bangor,  . . m.  Bangor, 

13429  f.  „ . 

13070  Kiug’s-st,Mnglierafelt,in.  Magherafelt, 

12071  I „ „ 1 „ . . . 

18619  Richardson  61  cmorial.f  Camus  Justa  Baun, 
18676  { Clohancs,  . • m Killard, 

13677  > . f. 

12841)  i Ballyglan,  . . . Kill,  St  Nicholas, 

1 3205  | Cloneagh,  . . . Killimor  Daly, 
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APPENDIX  G. 


I.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1889,  with  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls,  the  Avemra 
Dady  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  ol  the  Teaching  Staff,  as  returned 


for  the  Year  ended  31st  December, 


Die- 

trint- 

Roll 

So. 

C~d 

Tot«|  No. 

Averago 

Attendance 

Die 

Mot 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 

Total  Tfo. 
on  BcVi! 

^Average 

3 

4 

i 

8a 

3680 

3652 
8843 
8781 

3653 
6314 
3048 

Ballymoney, 

Ballycaatlc, 

Ballymena,  , 

31 

18 

63 

51 

53 

23 

9 

29 

36 

2 

2a 

3 

7 

3881 

9587 

3381 

10525 

Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  . 

Coloraiae, . 
Maghemfelt, 

71 

20 

45 

62 

32 

11 

21 

26 

9 

Ballast, 

630 

186 

4 

Total,  , 

188 

90 

7 

Total, . 

874 

335 

11 

IS 

19 

11300 

10412 

Armagh.  . 

Armagh, 

42 

65 

41 

16 

25 

18 

24 

3388 

7812 

7884 

8668 

Monaghan, 

Clones, 

Caatleblaynoy,  . 
Carrickmacroas, 

20 

12 

SI 

31 

13 
9 

14 
19 

Total,  . 

Total,  . 

23 

24 

31 

3420 

3447 

3644 

6910 

Cavan. 

Bailiettorough. 

Cootehill,  . . 

Bawnboy, . 

83 

82 

12 

13 

39 

19 

10 

14 

3039 

6815 

6316 

11354 

5074 

Tyrone. 
Castlederg, 
Strabane,  . 
Omagh, 
Clogner,  . 
Cookstown, 

5 

58 

47 

27 

3 

17 

16 

16 

4 

Total,  . 

140 

72 

~5~~ 

Donegal. 

Total, . 

136 

98 

42 

Total  for  Ulster, 

2,035 

918 

2 

6 

4975 

7714 

3863 

4813 

4339 

13754 

Lotterkenny,  . 
Glenties,  . 

Donegal,  . 
Ballysbnnnon,  . 
Stranorlar, 

10 

23 

17 

26 

20 

14 

*6 

12 

8 

19 

17 

10 

42 

3408 

3534 

6130 

Ennistymon, 
Tulla,  . 

20 

48 

35 

16 
. 93 

7 

Total,  . 

132 

85 

- 

6595 

25 

22 

Down. 

71 

22 

: 

3489 

6224 

Kilruah,  . 
Killadysert, 

63 

36 

40 

22 

11 

17 

3068 

10870 

Banbl'idge, 
Downpatrick,  . 
Kilkeol,  . 

11 

8 

Total, . 

393 

276 

19 

1820 

18 

14 

4 

Total, . 

149 

76 

Cork. 

13 

u 

10795 

11366 

11404 

Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen, 

Lisnaskea, 

Irvinestown, 

65 

25 

24 

32 

13 

48 

55 

56 

3165 

6121 

3923 

4896 

6012 

3242 

Midloton, . 
Youghal,  . 
Kanturk,  . 
Macroom,  . 
Millstroot, 
Fermoy,  . 

49 

82 

67 

49 

72 

27 

48 

52 

23 

34 

8 

Total,  . 

114 

53 

6216 

Mallow,  . 
Mitcholstowa, 

49 

27 

36 
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[.—List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1889,  with  the  Total  Numb  or  of  Pupils  on  Rolls,  the  Average 
Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  of  the  Teaching  Staff,  as  returned 
for  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1889 — continued. 


5« 


Co  HK — continued.  j 
Bantry,  . 
Castletown, 

Skull, 

Skibbcrcen, 

D unmanway, 
ClonakUty, 

Cork, 

Kin  sale,  . 
Bandon,  . 

Total,. 


I Dublin,  Jfoi-th,  . 
Rathdown, 


Listowel,  . 

'I'raleo, 

Dingle, 

Killaruey, 

Caherciveen, 

Kenraare, . 

Total,  . 


Ceibridge, 
Naas,  . 

Atiiy,  . 


Lime  me  it, 
Glin, 

Kilmallock, 

Newcastle, 

ltnthkeale, 


G625 

3378 

8507 

G27O 


Uriineford, 
Callao,  . 
Kilkenny, 
Tliom.itown, 

I Castlecomer*, 


Tippeihuy 
Roscroa.  . 

Borrisokanc, 
Thurles,  . 

vsssr-. 

Clogheen, . 
Carriok-on-Suir, 
Clonmel,  . ' 


Pareonstown, 

Edemlerry, 


Longford, 
Granard,  . 
Bnllymahon, 


Waterford, 
Kilmacthomas,  . 


Total  for  Munster, 
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I Cavan, 

I lonagal, 

Fermanagh, 


Total  for  Ulster, 


Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny,  . 


Louth""’’ 


Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow, 


Total  for  Connaught,  | 
Schools  in  Ulster 


The  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  these  Schools  on  3 1st  December, 
1889,  according  to  the  Returns  received  from  the  different  Clerks  of 
Unions  is  set  forth  in  the  following  Table  : — 


-»  I 


* In  addition  to  the  above 


n departments  were  conducted  by  i 


... c_ I by  nuns,  viz. 

Skihbereen,  Limerick,  Clonmel.  Thnrles.  Celbridge,  Callan,  Granatd,  New  Ron 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Thomastown,  North  Dubliu,  Kuniscorthy,  and  Mohill, 


II. — List  of  Three  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Canty. 

District, 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Pari*. 

Dublin, 

30 

8,865  1 

Richmond, 

. m. 

8,866 

Ditto. 

Sligo,  . 

12 

9,032 

Sligo,  . 

Kilmacihalgan. 
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III. — Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 

I.  Convent  Sohools  paid  by  Capitation.  II.  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Classifi- 
cation. III.  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation.  IV.  Monastery 
Sohools  paid  by  Classification. 

I.— Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation. 

i 


1 0586 
10871 
13187 


0719 

8320 

10838 


10176 

11789 

12093 


I* 


ULSTER. 

Co.  ANTRIM. 
Cromlm-road, 

St.  Catherine's,  .. 
Castle-st.  (Lisb  n)  f. 


Co.  Armagh. 
Edwnrd-streot,  f. 

Do.  . . evg. 

Mt.St.Cathcrinc,f. 
Keadj 


heady, 

Caual-stt 


BallyjamesdulT,  I. 

Beltnrbet,  . f. 

Cootehill,  . i. 

Total,  . 

Co.  Donegal. 
Glentogher, 
Moville.  . f. 

St.  Patrick’s,  f. 

Bnllysbannoo,(2)f. 

Total,  . 


High-street,  f. 
Rostreror.  . f. 
Warreupoint,  f. 

Total,  . 

Co.  L'DsRar. 
St.'Columb'8  (2),  f. 
St.  Patrick’s  (2)  f. 
Total,  . 


Co.  Tyr( 


2,083 


1.432  | 762 


10G44 
1 2962 
7299 
7315 
11800 


13031 

2-278 

10047 

10232 

2258 


Ennistymon, 

Tulla, 

ICilrnsh,  • 
Kilkee,  . 
Total,  . 

Co.  Cobk. 
Midleton, 
Voughal, 
Norwood, 
Queenstown 
Chnrloville, 

St.  Joseph’s, 
Milistreet, 
Macroom,  , 
Kanturk, 
Forrnoy, 
Donemile, 
Mallow, 
Uattevant,  . 
Mitcbelstown, 
Baatry, 

St.  Patrick's,  1 
Clonakilty, . 
Skibberoon, 
Itinsalc, 

Ban  lion, 


Blackrock,  . 
St.  Joseph's, 
Passage  (Vest, 


Co.  Kerry. 
Ustowcl,  . 
Lixnaw, 
Ballybnnion, 
Milltown,  . 
Cftstioishuid, 
Tralee  (2), 
Moyderwell, 
St.  Gertrude’s, 


jas? 


feeder 


13487 
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I. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation — eon. 


MONSTER— con. 
Co.  Limerick. 
39  Abbeyfeale, . f. 
16  Doou, . . f. 

51  SS.MuryandMun- 

- Pery-sqnare,  f. 

- SesSstrtet,  f. 

- St.  John’s-sq.,  f. 

- Mt.  St.  Vincent,  f. 

- BrufT.  ,.  . . f. 

52  St.  Catherine's,  t 

- St.  Anna's,  . f. 

- St.  Joseph’s,  infc. 

- St.  Mary's,  m.  i. 

- Belli  ugarry, 

14  Total,  . .. 

CO.  TIPPERARY. 

36  Airbill.  . f. 

- Nonogh,  . f. 

- Borrisokane,  f. 
13  Borrlsoleigh,  f. 

- Tharles,  . f. 

- Templcmore,  f. 


LEINSTER— o 
Co.  Dublin. 


1119 

5933 

9932 

11883 


George’s-hill, 
Manor- street, 


237  11064 
201  12471 
139  721 

271  1985 

11832 

3,985  12509 

729 

221  5600 

261  6712 

136  7182 

131  7608 

420  11569 
178  13612 
113 


Wnrroumount,  f. 
Dalkey,  . f. 

Glasthule,  . f. 

Townsond-strectif. 
St.  Joseph’s,  Tere- 


Co.  KlpDAIU!. 
87  Maynootb,-.  f. 

- Clane,  . f. 

- Naas,  . . f. 

- Kilcock,  . f. 

14  Kildare,  . £. 

- Atl.y, . . f. 

- Great  Connell,  f. 


- Now  Inn’  . f. 

- Fethard,  . i. 

- Cabir, 

- BaUyporeen,  f. 

- Cavrick-on-Snir,  f. 

Do.  . 

- Morton-street,  f. 

- Clogbeen,  . mft. 

20  Total,  . 

Go.  Waterford. 

48  Cappoquin,  f. 

49  DuTrarvan  (2),  f. 

- Stradbally,  . f. 

- Kilinactliomns,  f. 

- Waterford,  . f. 

- Ferrybank,  f. 

- Star  of  tbo  Sea,  f. 

- St.  Joseph’s,  f. 

- Portlaw,  f. 

- St.  John’s  £2X  f. 
53  Clonmel,  f. 


76 

138  779 

241  1151 

288  3246 

176  11976 
169  771 

191  4997 

318  11745. 
91  1)806 


Co.  Kilkenny. 
47  Kilkenny,  . f. 

- Paulstown,  f. 

- Gorosbridgo,  f. 

- St.  Patrick's,  f 

- Callan  Lodge,  f.  I 

- Castlecomer,  f. 

49  Mooncoin,  ■ f. 


227  ’ 

282  806 
108  1915 

107  9134 

269  10478 
121  10624 
167  10835 
542  6437 


LEINSTER. 
Co.  Carlow. 

Carlow,  . 1 

Tu|low,  . I 

Carlow,  . m.  i 


41  Killina,  . f. 

- Tullamore,  . f. 

- Pprtarlington,  f. 

- data,  . L 
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Summary  op  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation. 


Formanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Tyrone, 

Total  for  Ulstor, 


Wicklow,  . 

Total  for  Leinater, 


Roscomino",  . 
Total  for  Connaught, 


Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


9,700 

42,9117 

43,584 

12,935 


Connaught, 
Gross  Total  of  Couvon 
Capitation  Cases, 
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II. — Twenty-thebe  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Classification — continued. 
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IV. — Twenty-three  Monastery  Schools  Paid  by  Classification. 


Roll 

1 

.3 

Schools. 

or  ropii."  ro. 

Roll 

| 

Schools. 

if: 

“IsasT" 

13619 

12473 

50 

MUNSTER.  . 
Co;  Cork, 

Mallow,  . m. 

582 

■ 274 

4l 

LEINSTER— con. 
• Queen’s  Co. 
Cooto-street,  ni. 
Castletown,,  m. 

. Ill 

918 

Total,  . 

1,229 

Total,  . . 

842 

166 

1793 

57 

Killarney,  . m. 

307 

188 

Co.  Westmeath. 

- 

Total,  . 

307 

188 

13756 

35 

St.  Mary's,  m. 
Do.,  Proshy. 

307 

199 

145 

99 

12847 

53 

Co.  Tipperary. 
Fothard,  , m. 

191 

• 105 

2 

Total,  . 

606 

244" 

1 

. Total,  . . 

191 

105 

CONNAUGHT. 

13566 

49 

Co.  Waterford. 
St.  Stephen's, 

342 

267 

12423 

27 

Co.  Galway. 
Kilkcrrin,  . ra. 

169 

67 

1 

Total,  . . 

342 

267 

1016 

31 

Galway,  i . 
Nun’s  Island,  m. 
Carrabeg,  . m. 

591 

263 

LEINSTER. . 
Co.  Carlow. 

1 2672 
12/63 

31a 

200 

82 

6 

Total,  . 4 

1,269 

560 

1 

Total,:  . 

142 

83 

Co.  Mayo. 

] ' 

. 

12747 

.. 

Co.  Kildare. 
Kildare,  . m. 

!87 

83 

13130 

13347 

26 

St.  Patricks’, 

• - 71 
380 

34 

2J4 

1 

Total,  . 

; 187 

83 

2 

Total,  . 

461 

248 

12370 

6535 

36 

41 

Kino’s  Co. 

St.  Brendan's,  m. 
Clara,  . ra. 

290 

354 

' 151 
210 

12594 

12357 

27 

32 

Co.  Roscommon, 
•Hlghlnke,  m. 

Granlahan,  m. 

107 

206 

94 

2 

Total,  /.  ' . 

644 

30T 

. 2 

Total,  . 

313 

141) 

13265 

47 

Co.  Kilkenny. 
St.,  Patrick’s,  m. 

299 

166 

23 

Gross  Total  of 
Monastery'  Classi 
Bcation  Cases,  . 

1 

Total,  . . 

‘ 299 

156 

6,212 

3,230 

General  Summary. 


Paii 

xrorf. 

PA», 

ov  CiAssm 

| * T I 

No,  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 

S- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
Of  Poptlf 

■*S' 

Schools. 

Total  No. 
•of  Pupils 

s 

Convents,  . 

238 

109^96- 

58,005 

23  | 

' 7,684 

4,239 

■261 

fl  16,980 

62,244 

Monasteries, 

3 

1,863 

090 

•23 

6,212 

3,230 

25 

8,075  1 

| 4,220 

Total, 

241 

1J 1,159 

58,995 

46 

. 13,896 

. 7,169 

287 

' 125,055 

| 00,461 
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IY. — List  of  S7  Island  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1389. 


Donegal, 

Ditto, 


Rutland 

Inithfrce 


VVlmldy 
Durscy 
Laurence 
Cove,  m 
Do.  1 
Ballumkil 
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V. — List  of  Thirty-three  Industrial  Departsients  (under  the  Act)  in  con- 
nexion -with  recognised  National  Schools  on  81st  December,  1889 — con. 

Name  ami  Locality  of  School. 


10475 

(5387 

13356 


| Our  Lady  of  Succour,  Nowtown  Forbes, 

House  of  Charity,  Drogheda, 

Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 

St.  Colombo,  Westport, 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan, 


St.  Laurence’s,  Sligo, 
Denude  Abbey,  Tubbei 
St.  Augustine's.  Temp 
St.  Francis,  Cashel, 
"t.  Louis,  Thurles, 


9432 

10110 

8082 

1I91IG 


's,  Rtrnbani 


Tipperary,  . 

St.  Catherine 
Mount  Cairo  , 

St.  iMloliaat’s,  Wexford, 
Passage  West,  Cork, 


Sisters  of  Charity. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Presentation  Sisters, 


Is  Industrial  School  is 


landed  tho  National  School  No.l  1 


VI. — List  of  Eighty-seven  Evening  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1889. 


W K | 


Guy’s. 

Fishers!  own,  i 

Glen  ravel,  1 

Largy. 

Tayloratown,  North. 
Casllc.st.,  Convent. 
8L  Patrick’s, 

Mossley. 

Wliiteabbey. 

Grcencastle, 

Do. 


Aghacommon. 

Edward  Stroet,  Convent. 
St.  Peter’s. 

Convent. 


Magheiy. 

EgfishO). 

Mullav’Jly. 

Loughgall. 

Milford. 


Madden. 

Blundell's  Grange, 
Listen  (2). 

St.  Patrick’s, 
MuHnvilly  (2). 


Gilford  Mill, 

Do. 

I Maherally  (3). 
Dromore  (2), 
Annaborougn. 

Do. 

Shrigloy. 
Killyloagh. 
Drumaness  Mills. 

Rntbfrilaud, 

Kiilowcn, 

Diumreagh. 
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VIII. — List  of  Names  of  Thirty-nine  Sohools  i 
Salary  in  aid  of  Industrial  [nstruction  wen 
58,  and  54,  for  Year  ended  31st  December,  18! 


Monaghan, 


i n-liich  Special  Grants  of 
available,  under  Roles  52, 


School. 

County. 

7059 

Cramlin-road,  Con- 

Dublin, . 

8056 

St.  Malachy's  „ 

9725 

Rostrovor. 

5617 

” 

13374 

10232 

dustrial. 

Kilrosh,  £. 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

8430 

5940 

Saibbereen,  Convent 

8414 

570 

Passage  West. 

Queen’s, 

A dale,  f. 

10684 

11197 

Mount  St.  Vincent. 

Wexford, 

6032 

6569 

8903 

13107 

Fatbard,  Convent. 
Carrick-on-Suir,  „ 

Wicklow, 

Galway, 

2133 

Airbill. 

656 

Carlow  Convent. 

;;  : 

1156!) 
G742 
I SC  12 
721 
1985 
2018 

4997 

806 

9134  ■ 
12943  l 

13343 

13386 

7183 

967 

12906 

10162  I 

13365 

4515 

6632 

13208 

11787 


Townsend-street, 

Warrenffiount. 

St.  Joseph’s. 
Blackrock,  1 

Booterstown. 
Baggot-st.,  Convcn 

Athy,  „ 


Oraumore,  i 

N.  T.  Smith  Convei 
St.  Vincent's. 

Gort,  Convenl 


IX. — Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  liavlng  had  under  consideration  the  case  of  factory  children 
who  attend  National  Schools  for  half  time,  have  decided  that  the  following 
attendances  qualify  such  pupils  for  presentation  for  fees  to  the  teachers  at  the 
annual  results  examinations,  viz. : — 

200  days  of  2 hours  a day. 

135  days  of  3 hours  a day. 

100  days  of  4 hours  each  day. 

80  days  of  5 horn’s  each  day. 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day. 

The  teachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marking  half-time  pupils  who  attend 
for  more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
records. 

List  op  104*  Schools  attended  by  half-time  pupils  in  1889. 


DIM. 

Roll. 

SohooL 

Diet. 

Rett. 

Sohoal 

3 

6 

8 

6787 

9634 

7757 

7967 

12565 

11586 

11587 
7151- 

10254 

10311 

Ballymonoy  Model,  m. 

Balnamore, 

Guy’s,  f. 

Harry  ville  (1),  f. 

Ballymoney-street,  f. 

Sion  Mills,  m. 

Do.  f. 

Drumnabey. 

Railway-street,  m. 

Do.  - f. 

8 

10435 

10831 

4223 

4224 

8584 

8585 
11449 

7319 

8804 

8516 

Jennymonnt. 

Milford  Mill. 

Lisburn,  m. 

Do.  r. 

014  Lodge  Road,  m. 

Do.  f. 

St.  Mark’s  (Ligoniel). 

Wolfhill,  do. 

WolfhiU  Mill,  do. 

Ligoniel  Village. 

* OcoMional  Pupils  in  other  Schools, 
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List  op  104*  Schools  attended  by  half-time  pupils  in  1889  —continued. 


Dint-  Roll. 


Otd  Park. 

Million. 

Edenderry, 

Do. 

Conway-strcet  (2), 

Bnllyclare, 

Do. 

Barn  Mills. 
Black-hill. 
Carnmonoy  (1). 

Do.  (3). 
Cogrey  Mills. 
Donah. 

Do. 

Millbrook. 

Mossley. 

Sullaiober. 

White  Abbey, 

Do. 

Do.  (2). 

Whitt-house  (1). 
Campbell's  Row. 
LiulioUi  Mill. 
LinliolH. 

Hutchinson-street  (I 
York  Road. 
Seaman’s  Friend  So 
Do. 

Holycross, 


Castlognrdens. 
Comber  Spinning  M 
Bloomfield. 


Armagh, 

ML  St.  Cathoriae 
Darkley, 


Mullavilly  (1). 
Tamnauioie. 

Milford. 

Do.  Ur°’ 

Killyleagh. 

Irish-stroet. 

Sbrlgly. 

Drurmmess  Mills. 
Bossbrook, 

Do. 

Canal-street. 

Uallybot. 

Lnragh  (occasionally). 
Portlaw  Convent. 
May  field. 

Blarney  Village, 


* Occasional  Pupils  in  other  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Agricultural  Schools  on  31st  December,  1889. 

I. — Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  Management  of  Board. 


County. 

Roll  | 
No.  | 

School. 

Post  Town. 

1r™°f 

Dublin,  . 

Cork, 

Fermanagh , . , 

6736 

9071 

Albert  Training  Institg- 

Mu inter  (Cork),  ! ”. 

EnnlskillonSolioolGarden* 

Glasnovin,  . . 

Cork,  .... 
Enniskillen,  . 

170  3'  24 
120  3 17 
3 2 10 

• Counoctcd  with  Modal  Schorl  and  specially  laspeotorl  for  Agricultural  Result.  by  ARrioulturol  Suporintondont. 


If- — Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


No. 

County. 

Dint. 

No. 

noil 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

last  Literary 
^ Results^ 

1 

w, 

10 

4271 

Taniokey, 

8 

Ditto, 

Drumbanagher, 

0 0 

31.3.  119 

3 

Cavan, . 

13 

0997 

Monragh, 

Blneklion,  . , . 

14 

0 0 

30. 

. 89 

4 

Donegal, 

5 

9000 

RanimiAM 

| 

Ditto, 

J 

Dunlewey, 

Deny  beg, 

13 

0 0 

30. 

. 89 

0 

Fermanagh, . 

IS 

3801 

Garrick,  . 

Lishellaw,  Enniskillen,  . 

28 

0 0 

31  . 

. 09 

7 

Londonderry, 

2 

8955 

Park,  . 

Park,  Derry,  . 

9 

3 1 

31  . 

. 09 

11 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

0821 

Cormeen, 

Monaghan,  . . 

11 

0 22 

81. 

.09 

9 

Tyrone, 

"Ditto, 

15 

10178 

11 

17 

10283 

Ditto,  ’ : : : 

Ditto, 

8408 

28 

31  . 

" 

Legdougbfiu,  . 

Cranagh, 

19 

3 20 

31  . 

• UU 

14 

Clare.  . 

51 

448 

Pnrteen,  . 

2 

81  . 

09 

Tublier,  . 

II) 

3 38 

31  . 

. 8!) 

> 

46 

Scropul,  . . 

Mulloagh.Miltown-Malbay 

2 

0 0 

29.  2.89 

17 

Cork,  . 

69 

5700 

Olonkeen, 

r-.r 

„ 

Ditto, 

-• 

10703 

St.  Edmund’s, . 

Dunmanway,  . 

0 

0 0 

81. 

. 89 

19 

Korry, . 

57 

7818 

4 

0 0 

31  . 

09 

Ditto, 

5/ 

8251 

31  . 

Ditto, 

11 

U 0 

31  . 

.<1 

Glonmore,  ’ . 

Kenmarc,  . . . 

A 

2 0 

81  . 

. 09 

24 

Limerick,  . 

63 

4407 

Killaoolla, 

Brnrcc,  .... 

10 

0 0 

31. 

. 09 

25 

Waterford,  . 

49 

6720 

Carrigleo, 

Dnngarvan,  . . 

8 

2 0 

31  . 

. 89 

20 

Carlow, 

*7 

5U03 

Garryhill, 

Bagnalstown,  . 

11 

2 10 

31  . 

. 89 

27 

Kilkenny,  . 

49 

13420 

Ditto, 

53 

6189 

Piltown,  . 

1 2.0 

31  . 

Woodstock, 

Innistioguo,  . 

2 35 

30. 

. 89 
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II. — Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management — continued. 


- 

County. 

Dirt. 

Roll 

No. 

*•“  ” 

PoUTo™.  . 

Date  on  whitt 
Period  coded. 

»;  B| , 

30 

Meath, 

29 

6592 

Woodpole,  . 

Kells 

15  0 0 

29. 

2.  89 

SI 

Westmeath, . 

33 

931 

Ballinvully,  . 

Delvin,  .... 

6 2 0 

29. 

2.89 

86 

8264 

Eslcer,  No.  2,  . 

Banagher, 

8 2 20 

31 

Williamstown, 

9 0 0 

34 

Ditto, 

35 

1U488 

Killnsolao, 

Caltra,  Ballinasloe, . 

3 1 0 

29. 

2.89 

35 

Leitrim,  • 

12 

13010 

Kilmoro, . 

Drumkeeran,  . , 

4 0 0 

30. 

4.89 

f'vi — , 

Dido,  : 

21 

1412 

Bimniuaddon,  Bnllymoto. 

1 2 19 

31  . 

li-' 

Leliinoh,  . 

Hollymount,  Mayo, 

8 0 0 

29. 

1 3 0 

31. 

6949 

3 3 0 

41 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11920 

Callow,  . 

Foxford, 

1 3 0 

31. 

3.89 

■>a 

10218 

Strokestown,  . 

5 0 0 

29. 

43 

Ditto,  . 

27 

12904 

Ballymumy,  . 

Ballymurray,  Roscommon, 

20  0 0 

31  . 

1 . 89 

12 

9669 

3 0 0 

31  . 

20 

4106 

lOniuloboy,  Baliisodarc.  . 

13  0 0 

81. 

3.89 

1 0 0 

1276/ 

4 0 0 

HI  . 

48 

Ditto, 

12 

3138 

Ballnoutrouta, . 

Droxnard,  Ballisodare, 

11  0 0 

29. 

2.89 

III. — School  Gardens  under  Local  Management  in  connexion  with 
Board. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


L— List  of  Vested  Schools  to  which  Grants  for  Improvements  were  made  during 
1889,  with  Tabulation,  showing  the. Progress  made  in  Executing  the  Works 
from  time  of  referring  case  to  Hoard  of  Works  for  Estimate,  till  Plans,  &o. 
were  transmitted  to  Manager. 
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If List  of  Building  Applications  aided  during  tho  year  1889,  with  Tabulation 

showing  the  Progress  towards  Erection  of  the  School-houses,  from  date  of 
reference  to  Board  of  Works  for  Report  on  Site  as  described  in  Lease 
Queries  till  transmission  of  Plans  to  Applicant. 


1889.] 
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II.— List  of  Building  Applications  aided  during  the  year  1889,  with  Tabulation, 
showing  the  Progress  towards  Erection  of  the  School-houses,  from  date  of 
reference  to  Board  of  Works  for  Report  on  Site  sis  described  in  Lease 
Queries  till  transmission  of  Plans  to  Applicant — continued. 
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APPENDIX  K. 


Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums  for  1889. 


Head  Inspector. 

MM. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

Amount 

Gratuity. 

r 

49 

6950 

The  Rower,  . 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Murphy, 

£ 

7 

Mr.  Seymour's  Group,  . j 

40 

11678 

Bray  Bridge,  . 

m. 

Mr.  James  Mooro, 

6 

l 

SO 

4183 

Brce, 

Mr.  D.  O’Shea,  . 

4 

f 

10 

5134 

Belmont, 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  SkiUen, . 

7 

Mr.  Dale's  „ . j 

9a 

9726 

Rosetta,  , , 

Mr.  Isaac  Harvey, 

6 

l 

16 

12065 

Mullaghmore,  . 

Mr.  Joseph  Crawford,  . 

4 

r 

60 

5590 

Shannon-street, 

Mr.  Michael  Qninlan,  . 

7 

Mr.  Newell's  „ . -1 

60a 

9336 

SnmmerhlU,  . 

f. 

Miss  Margaret  Smith,  . 

6 

l 

89 

2120 

Giortnasltehl,  . 

Mr.  Morgan  O'Plaherfcy, 

* 

f 

33 

8416 

Rathwyre,  , 

. f. 

Miss  Marcella  Willie,  . 

7 

Mr.  J.  Molloys  „ . -I 

80 

3062 

St.  Potcr's,  . 

f. 

Miss  Anne  J.  Cleary,  . 

6 

' ' ' I 

29 

12489 

Oldcsstle, 

f. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  de  Vere,  . 

4 

7 

8859 

Kllrea, 

m. 

Mr.  James  Tomb, 

7 

Mr.  Oonnelluu's  „ ■ s 

H 

2316 

Dromore, 

m. 

Mr.  James  M'Manus,  . 

6 

1 

10165 

Glenties, 

f. 

Miss  Marian 'Wogan,  . 

4 

27 

3456 

Roscommon,  . 

m. 

Mr.  Thomas  Larkin,  . 

7 

Mr  Hamilton's  „ . J 
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Appmda  L.  APPENDIX  L. 

liaticn''  Questions  proposed  at  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Monitors. 
Questions.  July,  1889. 

Male 

Tcichert.  

A>  Pap*™-  I.— MALE  TEACHERS. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. — 60  Marks. 

Two  Lours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Starritt,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A school  house  is  to  be  provided  for  an  average  attendance  of  120 

pupils.  State  fully  the  necessary  directions  to  be  given  as  to  building 
and  furniture.  12  marks. 

2.  Complaints  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  defective  character  of 
the  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  higher  classes  in  National  Schools. 
State  fully  what  has  been  your  experience  in  this  respect,  what  you 
have  done  to  remedy  such  defects,  and  with  what  results.  12  marks. 

3.  Draw  up  a tripartite  time  table  for  a male  school  with  1 20  pupils 

in  average  attendance  and  a full  teaching  staff.  Secular  instruction 
from  ten  to  three  o’clock.  12  marks 

4.  Explain  inductive  and  deductive  teaching.  Give  examples  of 

both  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  of  arithmetic.  12  marks. 

5.  What  is  the  standard  of  good  class  teaching!  In  what  two 

respects  may  a class  lesson  fail  in  effectiveness  1 12  marks. 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  a teacher  at  the  close  of  a written  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils  1 6 marks. 

7.  Give  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  prescribing  lessons  for  repetition. 

6 marks. 

8.  Write  out  in  full  the  requirements  of  monitors’  programme  for 

paid  monitors — males — of  third  year!  6 marks. 

9.  Give  the  proper  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  desks  and  draft 

circles  in  a room  30  x 16  feet.  6 marks. 

10.  State  fully  the  Board’s  regulations  affecting  the  classification  of 

assistant  teachers.  6 marks. 


ARITHMET  £C. — 1 00  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mi-.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  stocks  of  A,  B,  and  O,  continue  in  trade  8, 10,  7 months  respec- 
tively, and  their  respective  gains  are  £11 5i,  £204|,  and  £183£.  Find 
their  several  stocks,  the  difference  between  those  of  B and  C being  £220. 

20  marks. 

2.  A person  sells  an  article  at  5 per  cent,  profit.  If  he  had  bought 

it  at  5 per  cent,  less  and  sold  it  at  1 shilling  less,  he  would  have  gained 
10  per  cent.  Find  the  cost  price.  20  marks, 
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3.  It  is  between  S aiid  4 o’clock ; but  a person  looking  at  the  clook,  AfipeMtefi. 
and  mistaking  the  hour-hand  for  the  minute-hand,  thinks  the  time  of  clay  ExamT~ 
to  be  55  minutes  earlier  than  it  really  is.  What  is  the  correct  time  1 nation 

18  marks.  Questions. 

4.  A person  invests  a certain  sum  in  the  3 per  cents  at  87^,  and  an 

equal  sum  in  5 per  cents  at  1304.  The  difference  of  incomes  'resulting  Teacher#. 
from  the  two  investments  is  £280  10s.  How  much  did  he  invest  ? ,,  r; 
(Neglect  brokerage)  20  marks.  apers' 

5.  The  compound  interest  on  a certain  sum  of  money  during  the  4th 
year  is  £73  4s.  8 d.,  and  the  simple  interest  of  the  first  year  is  £65  2s.  Id. 

Find  tire  principal  and  the  rate  per  cent.  22  marks. 

6.  Transform  '524  in  the  duodenary  scale  to  a vulgar  fraction  in  that 

scale.  10  marks. 

7.  Which  would  be  the  better  investment,  and  by  how  much,  3 per 
cent,  stock  at  87,  subject  to  an  income  tax  of  16d.  in  the  pound,  or  rail- 
way shares  at  £230  each,  yielding  annually  £7  10s.  clear  of  income  tax? 

10  marks. 

8.  If  £1  = 16'1  Hamburg  marks,  and  143  Hamburg  marks  =62 

Prussian  thalers,  and  23  Prussian  thalers  = 20  Russian  rubles ; find  the 
value  of  an  English  sovereign  in  Russian  rubles.  10  marks. 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  will  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers 

have  the  same  mantissa  ? Illustrate  by  an  example.  10  marks. 

10.  Find  an  approximation  which  shall  differ  from  V4 567  by  less 

than  TTniTs-  10  marks. 

GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  of  these  questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise 
must  be  one,  are  to  be  attempted, 

Mr.  Bonn,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hyjtes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Bring  them  before  us.  To  be  thus  is  nothing ; 

But  to  be  safely  thus ; — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ; and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared  : ’tis  much  he  dares, 

And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 

He  hath  a wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I do  fear : and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked ; as,  it  is  said, 

( Mark  Antony's  was  by  Ctesar.  He  chid  the  sisters, 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him ; then  prophet-like, 

They  hailed  him/cti/ier  to  a line  of  kings. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 

2.  Write  out  a particular  analysis  of : — 

Anri  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

, Dewy  witjr  nature’s  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 

Grieving — if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves — 

. Over  the  uureturning  brave, — alas ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  10.  marks,  . 

Q 2 
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Exiini- 
Questioni. 
Mate 
Jincken. 

A'Pa^n. 


3.  Distinguish  between  purity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  style  in  the 

use  of  words  and  phrases,  and  point  out  the  fault  to  which  each  is 
opposed.  10  marks. 

4.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  with  two 
words  derived  from  each  : — Bugan,  cwellan,  drifcm,  • mengan , stigan,  win. 

10  marks. 

5.  Comment  on  the  following  expressions 

“ He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High.” 

“ Profusion  as  well  as  parsimony  are  to  be  avoided.” 

“ You  have  weakened  instead  of  strengthened  your  case.” 

10  marks. 

6.  How  are  ambiguities  in  style  frequently  occasioned  1 6 marks. 

7.  Name  five  defective  verbs  that  are  obsolete  or  antiquated. 

6 marks. 

8.  Give  the  derivation  of  shovel,  stereotype,  pat/rol,  filth,  alms, 

intrigue.  6 marks. 

9.  What  is  thodate  of  the  great  triumph  of  the  English  language  over 

the  Norman-French  1 How  did  it  take  place  ? 6 marks. 

10.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  general  analysis  and  by  particular 

analysis.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Tour  penmanship  will  he  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with, 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  1 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Whore  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom ! 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I had  walked  up  close  to  his 
bedside, — Tf  yon  are  Captain  Shandy’s  servant,  said  he,  you  must  present 
my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy’s  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me. — If  he  was  of  Leven’s, — said  the  lieutenant— I 
told  him  your  honour  was — Then,  said  ho,  I served  three  campaigns  with 
Mm  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him ; — but  ’tie  most  likely,  as  I hod  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Calluw,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hea  den,  District  Inspector. 

1.  From  the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  portions  are  cut 

oft  equal  to  the  adjacent  sides  : prove  that  the  square  on  the  middle 
segment  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  extreme  seg- 
ments.^ 20  marks. 

2.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  two  equal  tangents  to 

two  circles  is  a right  line.  jJO  marks. 
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3.  From  any  point  P in  the  circumference  of  a circle  a perpendicular  Appendix  L. 
is  drawn  to  any  chord,  show  that  the  square  of  this  perpendicular  is 

equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  perpendiculars  from  the  cxtremi-  nation 
ties  of  the  chord  on  the  tangent  at  P.  20  marks.  Question!. 

4.  Prove  that  every  two  consecutive  diagonals  of  a regular  pentagon  Mate 

divide  each  other  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  20  marks.  Tauten. 

5.  A hemispherical  bowl  is  filled  with  water  : a cubic  foot  is  then  ^ 

drawn  off,  and  it  is  found  that  the  surface  has  sunk  three  inches.  Find  ' *pers’ 
the  diameter  of  the  bowl.  20  marks. 

6.  Describe  a circle  about  a given  obtuse-angled  triangle. 

10  marks. 

7.  Four  right  lines  arc  proportional ; show  that  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  means. 

10  marks. 

8.  Inscribe  in  a given  triangle  the  maximum  parallelogram  having  a 

common  angle  with  the  triangle.  10  marks. 

9.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  a cone  is  ten  inches,  and  the  area  of 

its  curved  surface  is  exactly  four  times  the  area  of  its  base : find  its 
height.  10  marks. 

10.  Two  sides  of  a triangle  are  10  and  20  respectively,  and  they  in- 

clude an  angle  of  G0= : find  the  remaining  angles  and  side.  (Solution  by 
trigonometry  will  not  be  accepted.)  10  marks. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Macxamara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  influence  of  poetry  in  education. 

2.  The  study  of  natural  science. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sollivan,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Two  men  set  off  in  opposite  directions  from  the  right  angle  of  a 

right-angled  triangle.  They  first  meet  in  the  middle  point  of  the 
hypotenuse,  and  again  at  a point  30  yards  distant  from  their  original 
starting  point.  The  faster  of  the  two  runs  6i  yards,  while  the  slower 
runs  5^.  Find  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  20  marks. 

2.  If  the  sum  of  on  arithmetical  progression  for  m terms  is  the  same 
as  for  n terms,  show  that  its  sum  for  (mi  + n)  terms  must  be  zero. 

20  marks. 


3.  If  «=i(rt  + 6 + c)  show  that — 

1 .1.1 1 aba 

«_a+s_6+s_c  t=  s(s-a){s—b){s-a)'  20 marks. 


4.  Find  the  square  root  of — 


g(a:  - 1)  + V2*3  - 7*  - 4. 


20  marks. 
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5.  Given 

x*+f+z*~m 
y*-2xa  =n 
px—qz  =0 

find  x,  y,  z.  20  marks. 

6.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  39,  and  then- 

geometrical  mean  is  15  ; find  the  numbers.  10  marks. 

7.  If  a and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  ps?  + qx  + r=0,  show  that 

px*  + qx  + r=p(x— a)(x-/3).  10  marks. 


8.  If  a=~ show  that  a1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10-)-i=2. 


10  marks. 


9.  Solve  the  equation  ^i2=a:-{- 


10.  A person  bought  a number  of  shares  in  a company  for  £2,400 ; 
afterwards  the  shares  increased  in  value  50  per  cent.,  and  he  then  sold 
all  but  sis  for  £3,060.  "Find  the  number  of  shares  originally  bought. 

10  marks. 


HISTORY-.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  John  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  the  substance  of  the  remarks  in  Dryden’s  essay,  on  the  laws 
of  historical  composition  ; and  state  the  particular  function  of  the  writer 
in  the  case  of  history  proper,  as  distinguished  from  mere  annals. 

8 marks. 

2.  What  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  first  gave  a pretext 

for  Roman  interference  1 How  did  this  take  place  and  with  what 
results?  . ..  8 marks. 

3.  Give  a sketch  of  Russian  history  previous  to  the  accession  of  Peter 

the  Great.  8 marks. 

4.  What  has  been  the  most  recent  change  in  the  government  and 

constitution  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  when  was  it 
effected?  8 marks. 

5.  (a.)  Give  the  dates  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  ; and  (5)  state  to  what  extent  the 
wars  preceding  these  events  affected  the  British  National  Debt. 

8 marks. 

6.  By  whom  were  the  petty  states  of  Norway  first  united  into  one 

kingdom  ? How  long  did  tins  kingdom  remain  governed  by  native 
rulers  ? 4 marks. 

7.  What  was  the  Amphictyonic  council  ? What  effect  did  it  tend  to 

produce  among  the  several  petty  Grecian  states?  4 marks. 

8.  -Assign,  with  their  dates,  histoi'ical  events  to  Sedan,  Frederickshald, 

Leipsie,  and  Utrecht.  4 marks. 

9.  Write  out  a list  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  with  the  date  of 

accession  to  the  throne  in  each  case.  4 marks. 

10.  Specify  the  date  of  the  formation,  and  the  circumstances  that  led 

to  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company.  4 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks.  Appendix  &. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  June  questions  to  be  attempted 

Mr.  M'Caixum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a sketch  map  of  the  West  India  Islands,  entering  the  names 

of  the  different  groups  and  principal  islands,  and  shading  the  British 
possessions.  16  marks, 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Andes  under  the  following  heads : — (a) 

Length ; (A)  average  breadth ; (o)  principal  peaks,  with  approximate 
heights  j Id)  volcanoes ; (e)  cities  and  towns  near  this  range  which  have 
been  wboily  or  partially  destroyed  by  earthquakes;  (f)  the  most  fre- 
quented pass  over  the  mountains,  with  its  height  above  the  sea  level. 

12  marks. 

3.  Give  a general  geographical  sketch  of  Austria  under  the  following 

heads  : — (a)  Races  which  compose  the  population;  (6)  languages  spoken 
by  these  races ; (o)  population ; (d)  minerals.  12  marks. 

4.  Compare  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  Equator  with 

its  height  (a)  at  the  Horse  latitudes,  and  lb)  at  the  Polar  calms: 
account  for  the  .difference  in  each  case.  11  marks. 

5.  Tell  all  you  know  about : — Surat,  Paramatta,  Lichtenstein,  Axuiu, 

Yokohama,  Recife.  9 marks. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to 
the  sea  : mention  the  principal  cities  on  its  banks,  and  name  its  tribu- 
taries, distinguishing  those  that  rise  in  the  Alps  from  tho  others. 

6 marks. 

7.  Explain  why  the  trade  winds  are  more  constant  and  regular  in 
their  direction  in  the  Pacific  than  in  tho  Indian  Ocean.  6 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic. 

6 marks. 

9.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following  — “ Bedford  Level," 

“ The  Birmingham  of  Russia,"  “ The  Bay  Islands,”  “ The  Great  Barrier 
Reef  ” of  Australia.  . 6 marks. 

10.  Name  six  large  islands  which  lie  wholly  or  partly  between  tho 

parallels  of  30°  and  40°  of  north  latitude.  6 marks. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 


Exami- 

Questions. 

Mala 

Teachers. 

A1  Papers. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callijm,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1 . A statue  on  the  top  of  a pillar  subtends  an  angle  A when  seen  at 
a distance  a from  the  base  of  the  pillar ; taking  the  height  of  tho  pillar 
as  5,  show  that  the  height  of  the  statue  is 
(aPfi-b*)  tan  A 

«_Atan  A.  " 10  marks. 


;*  B=A-,  prove  that — 
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AppeniHxL  3.  jn  any  triangle  show  that  the  bisector  of  angle  0 

Exnmi-  2 ab  CQg  1 q 

~~a+t>'  * 12  marks. 

4.  In  any  triangle  show  that — 

(a+fc)  cos  C+(<t+c)  cos  B+(6  + c)  cos  A=a-(-5-|-c. 

12  marks. 

s.  rf +r*?4-«*  a a.  „ , 

“in  A-f-srn  3 A+sin  6 A a 


Questions, 


A1 2 * 4 5  Papon. 


6.  Show  that — 


7.  In  a triangle,  A=30°,  6 = 3^3,  and  a=  8 j 
show  that  C=90°. 


8.  Show  that  the  unit  of  circular  measure  is  57°-2957 .... 

5 marks. 

9.  Prove  that  cos(A  — B)  = cos  A cos  B -f-sin  A sin  B.  5 marks. 

10.  Given  that  tan  A=£,  and  that  tan  B=$,  show  that  A+B=45°. 

5 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Boss,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Investigate  an  expression  for  the  most  advantageous  inclination 

at  which  a given  force  can  act  in  drawing  a body  up  a rough  inclined 
plane.  10  marks. 

2.  A B 0 is  an  isosceles  triangle  of  weight  W,  the  angle  at  C being 
120°  ; the  side  B C rests  on  a smooth  horizontal  table,  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  being  vertical.  Show  that  if  a weight  ^ be  hung  at  A,  the 

triangle  will  just  be  on  the  point  of  turning  round  0.  10  marks. 

8.  Prove  that  forces  proportional  to  the  sides  of  any  plane  polygon 
acting  perpendicularly  to  those  sides  at  their  middle  points  will  equili- 
brate. 10  marks. 

4.  Three  wheels,  A,  B,  and  C,  have  87,  33,  and  74  teeth  respectively, 

and  3 pinions,  D,  E,  and  F,  have  10  leaves,  13  leaves,  and  15  leaves 
respectively : how  many  pounds  attached  to  the  wheels  will  retain  in 
equilibrio  300  pounds  attached  to  the  pinions  1 10  marks. 

5.  When  the  radius  and  centrifugal  force  corresponding  to  unit  mass 

are  given,  how  are  the  velocity  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  found  1 10  marks. 

. 6.  In  a system  of  pulleys  with  one  cord  a power  of  6 lbs.  supports 
a weight  of  48  lbs.  Find  the  number  of  pulleys.  5 marks. 
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7.  Show  that  in  a false  balance  where  the  arms  are  unequal  the  real  Appendix  I 
weight  of  any  body  may  be  found  by  weighing  it  in  each  scale,  multiply-  Exami- 
ing  together  the  weights  thus  obtained,  and  taking  the  square  root  of  nation 

the  product.  5 marks.  Questions. 

8.  A B 0 is  a triangle  and  D,  E,  F the  middle  points  of  its  sides ; Mate 
show  that  the  centres  of  gravity  of  areas  ABO  and  D E F coincide.  Teadvrt. 

5 marks.  A1  Papers. 

9.  Three  forces,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  which  are  given,  act 
on  a particle  ; show  how  their  resultant  may  be  found.  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  statement  that  the  value  of  a poundul  is  somewhat 

less  than  half  an  ounce.  5 marks. 


HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Boss,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  vibration  of  the  particles  of  water  in  a wave  follows  the  same 

law  as  the  vibration  of  a simple  pendulum.  State  this  law  and  prove 
it  in  case  of  a pendulum.  10  marks. 

2.  A cylinder  of  wood  20  inches  in  height,  and  a cylinder  of  lead  one 

inch  in  height,  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  cylindor  of  uniform  section, 
21  inches  in  height.  This  is  found  to  float  in  water  with  three  inches 
projecting  above  the  surface.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  is  -83. 
Find  specific  gravity  of  the  lead.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  in  detail,  with  the  aid  of  a diagram,  the  method  in 

which  changes  in  the  barometric  height  are  observed  and  recorded  by  the 
weight  barometer.  10  marks. 

4.  A stream  supplies  50  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  to  an  overshot 

wheel  moving  at  the  rate  of  3 feet  per  second.  What  is  the  horse-power 
of  the  wheel,  a cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  63  lbs.  1 10  marks. 

5.  Show  how  the  amplitude  of  - vibrations  varies  with  distance  from 
centre  of  disturbance  in  ; — 

(а)  A straight  narrow  canaL 

(б)  An  indefinitely  extended  surface.  10  marks. 

6.  A cube  of  wood  is  floating,  half  immersed,  in  a vessel  of  water ; the 
vessel  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  exhausted. 
Will  the  fraction  of  the  volume  of  the  cube  immersed  in  the.  water 
increase  or  diminish  1 Give  your  reason  for  your  answer.  5 marks. 

7.  A bottle  filled  with  water  weighs  510  grains.  Sand  weighing  50 

grains  is  thrown  in  and  then  the  total  weight  is  535  grains.  Find  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sand.  5 marks.  _ 

8.  A small  iron  nail  and  a piece  of  gold  balance  when  weighed  in 
water.  Which  will  have  the  greater  weight  in  aar  1 

Give  your  reason  for  your  answer.  5 marks. 

9.  Enunciate  the  proposition  known  as  the  Hydrostatio  Paradox, 

and  describe  some  practical  application  of  it.  . 5 marks. 

10.  Describe  the  construction  and  action  of  the  intermittent  fountain. 
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jppendixL.  HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.— 50  Marks. 


Male 

Teachers. 

A1 2 3 4 5 6  Papers. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  bo  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Given  the  volume  of  a gas  at  a pressure  P and  a temperature  T, 

investigate  a formula  for  finding  its  volume  at  a pressure  p,  and  a tem- 
perature t.  10  marks. 

2.  Name  the  different  causes  which  influence  the  boiling  point  of  a 

liquid.  8 marks. 

3.  Mention  the  different  causes  of  loss  of  force  which  make  tire 
effective  less  than  the  nominal  horse-power  of  an  engine.  12  marks. 

4.  Describe  any  method  by  which  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  solidified. 


5.  How  has  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  different  liquids  been 

determined  1 12  marks. 

6.  "Write  out  the  Laws  of  Fusion.  -5  marks. 

7.  Give  Dove’s  law  of  the  rotation  of  winds.  5 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  uses  of  an  air  pomp  in  a steam  engine.  5 marks. 

9.  If  one  of  the  bulbs  of  a differential  thermometer  be  coated  with 

lampblack  and  the  other  left  unaltered,  and  both  be  exposed  to  the 
same  heat,  which  will  show  the  higher  temperature  ? Give  the  reasons 
for  your  answer.  6 marks. 

10.  Classify  the  sources  of  heat  under  the  heads  “Mechanical," 

“ Physical,’’  “ Chemical.”  4 marks. 


LIGHT  A.ND  SOUND.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a. half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questiom  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Oonnellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Cuntock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  magnifying  power  of  Hevschell’s  reflecting  telescope  of 

40  feet  focal  length,  used  with  an  eye-glass  of  ^-inch  focus,  by  a person 
of  3 inches  least  distance  of  distinct  vision.  12  marks. 

2.  What  sort  of  spectacles,  and  of  what  focal  length,  should  be  used 
by  a person  who  can  read  a book  most  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  30 
inches,  and  who  wishes  to  hold  the  book  about  10  inches  from  the  eye.1? 

10  marks. 

3.  What  are  the  laws  of  vibrating  strings  ? A violin  string  is  damped 

or  touohed  at  one-fourth  its  distance  from  the  end,  and  the  shorter  part 
agitated  by  a bow.  How  does  the  string  vibrate  1 10  marks. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  spherical  and  what  by  the  chromatic  aber- 

ration of  .a  lens?  Show  how  each  is  corrected  in  woll-made  optical 
instruments.  8 marks. 

5.  Two  double  convex  lenses  are  placed  one  foot  apart ; the  focal 
length  of  the  first  lens  is  three  inches,  and  that  of  ‘the  second  ten 
inches.  A small  object  is  placed  five  inches  in  front  of  the  first  lens  : 
find  the  position  of  the  image  formed  by  the  second  lens.  10  marks. 

6.  Let  the  radii  of  a double  concave  lens  of  gloss  be  10  and  12  inches 

respectively,  and  the  distance  of  the  incident  focus  be  23  inches.  Find 
the  conjugate  focus.  (Refractive  index  of  glass  = $.)  6 marks. 
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7.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  most  effective  singers  are  those  who  ^pptadixL. 
have  been  trained  to  sing  without  the  accompaniment  of  a piano.  Exam^" 


4 marks.  nation 

8.  Draw  a diagram  showing  the  distribution  of  the  heating,  the  t2uastion>- 
luminous,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  spectrum.  What  are  Fraun-  Male 
liofer’s  lines  1 What  is  meant  by  the  “ irrationality  ” of  the  spectrum  ? Teachers. 

6 marks.  , , T 

9.  How  did  M.  Biot  prove  that  sound  travelled  through  an  iron  pipe  apers‘ 
more  than  ten  times  faster  than  through  the  air  in  the  pipe  1 5 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  action  of  the  Ear  Trumpet  and  the  Stethoscope. 

4 marks. 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. — 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  Questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callttm,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A Leyden  jar  is  placed  on  the  prime  conductor  of  a machine,  and 

the  knob  connected  with  the  earth.  After  the  machine  has  been  turned 
a few  times  the  experimenter  presents  his  hand  to  the  prime  conductor. 
Describe  what  occurs,  and  explain  the  condition  of  the  jar  immediately 
before  and  after.  10  marks. 

2.  State  the  laws  which  determine  the  mutual  action  of  parallel  cur- 

rents upon  one  another,  and  sketch  a method  of  verifying  these  laws 
experimentally.  10  marks. 

3.  Draw  a diagram  showing  tire  construction  of  “ De  la  Rive’s  Floater,” 

and  explain  its  purpose.  10  mavks. 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  steeling  engraved  copper  plates. 

10  marks. 

5.  Describe  an  .apparatus  by  means  of  which  electrical  currents  are 
made  to  serve  as  exceedingly  delicate  thermometers.  10  marks. 

G.  How  can  a magnetic  needle  be  used  to  dotermine  (a)  whether  a 
voltaic  current  is  passing  in  a wire,  ( b ) the  direction  of  such  a current  ? 

5 marks. 

7.  What  precautions  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the  maxi- 

mum effect  from  an  electrical  machine  1 The  machine  does  not  work 
well  in  damp  weather : why?  5 marks. 

8.  Define  geographical  meridian,  and  magnetic  meridian.  What  is 

the  angle  between  these  meridians  called,  and  what  is  its  magnitude 
and  direction  for  Dublin  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Describe  exactly  the  function  discharged  by  the  nitric  acid  in  a 

Bunsen  cell.  5 marks. 

10.  How  would  you  magnetise,  a common  steel  sewing  needle  by 
means  of  a Leyden  jar,  so  as  to  have  the  point  a south  pole1! 

. 5 marks. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY— B0  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

» N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  compounds  result  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
carbonate  of  lime?  Give  the  chemical  formithe  for  the  results. 

10  marks. 
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Appemlixld-  2.  Give  the  symbol  and  equivalent  for  nitrous  acid.  Show  how  this 
Eramu"  substance  may  be  obtained  from  nitrate  of  lead,  indicating  the  result  by 
mition  an  equation.  10  marks. 

ijuKtiona.  3_  Describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Afala  How  would  you  prove  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a compound  of 
Teachers,  sulphur  and  hydrogen  1 _ 10  marks. 

4.  Describe  in  detail  any  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic 

Ai  Papers.  ^ ft  golution  10  marka. 

5.  Describe  the  mode  of  reducing  pure  copper  from  the  ore — copper 

pyrites.  10  marks. 

6.  What  is  aqua  regia  1 Why  so  called  ? Name  its  principal  pro- 
perties. . 5 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  action  of  cai'bonic  acid  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  tests  for  the  presence  of  calcium  and  lead.  5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  “ white  lead.”  5 marks. 

10.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  presence  in  coal  gas  of  the 
following : — (a)  ammonia,  (J)  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (c)  carbonic  acid  ? 

. 5 marks. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  How  is  pyroligneous  acid  prepared  1 Describe  its  properties  and 

uses.  10  marks. 

2.  When  citric  acid  is  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid,  how  may  the 

latter  be  detected  and  removed  ? 10  marks. 

3.  Explain  how  ulruie  acid  is  produced  in  nature.  What  other  acid 

is  isomeric  with  it  1 10  marks. 

4.  What  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  properties  of  creosote  ? Give 

the  mode  of  its  production  from  coal  tar.  10  marks. 

5.  Explain  in  detail  how  you  would  ascertain  (1)  the  presence,  (2) 

the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  a solid  organic  body.  10  marks. 

6.  How  may  grape  sugar  be  obtained  from  raisins  1 5 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  chemical  actions  which  occur  when  an  organic  com- 
pound is  fused  with  potash.  5 marks. 

8.  How  has  it  been  shown  that  the  action  of  prussic  acid  as  a poison 
is  much  more  powerful  on  the  lungs  than  on  the  stomach  1 5 marks. 

9.  State  the  properties  of  oleic  acid,  and  mention  the  effects  produced 
when  thi«  substance  is  exposed  to  a high  temperature.  6 marks. 

10.  On  what  do  the  detergent  qualities  of  soap  depend!  Explain 

fully.  4 marks. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  , 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

1.  Give  the  mineral  constituents  of  granite  rock.  In  what  districts 
of  Ireland  docs  this  rock  prevail ; and  with  what  result  to  the  agricul- 
tural capabilities  of  those  districts  1 12  marks. 
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2.  Draw  a longitudinal  and  cross  section  of  an  exogenous  stem,  in-  Appendix  L 

dioating  distinctly  the  various  parts  of  the  vegetable  structure.  EximT 

12  marks.  nation 

3.  In  what  proportions  are  starch,  gluten,  and  fat  respectively  con-  Qu<ations. 

tained  in  the  following  crops — wheat,  unshelled  oats,  beans  ? Hiatt 

10  marks.  Teuhat. 

4.  Give  approximately  the  composition  of  the  incombustible  part  of  . , — 

bones.  8 marks.  A Pal>'‘'1 2 3 4 5 6 * 8' 

5.  How  may  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic  substance  be 

detected  1 _ 8 marks. 

6.  A soil  may  contain  all  the  substances  which  plants  require  and  yet 

be  barren ; explain  this.  5 marks. 

7.  For  what  crops  is  gypsum  recommended  as  a manure,  and  for  what 

other  agricultural  purposes  may  it  be  used?  5 marks. 

8.  State  the  difference  in  the  action  of  bones  and  guano  respectively 

on  land.  ^ 5 marks. 

9.  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  marl  depend  as  an  application  to 

various  soils?  5 marks. 

10.  Mention  three  forms  in  which  peat  may  bo  used  as  a manure. 

• 6 marks. 


ENGLISH  LITERAT  QBE. — 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  five  leading  personages  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and 
sketch  as  fully  as  you  can  the  character  of  any  one  of  them. 

12  marks. 

2.  “ Better  be  with  the  dead, 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstasy." 

Complete  iliis  speech.  Give  a various  reading  in  the  second  line,  and 
discuss  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  12  marks. 

3.  Quote  the  description  of  the  Castle  of  Macbeth.  What  scenes  are 

laid  in  this  castle?  12  marks. 

4.  Mention  the  several  prodigies  or  strange  occurrences  stated  to  have 

signalized  the  death  of  Duncan.  By  whom  are  these  related,  and  on 
what  occasion  ? 12  marks. 

5.  Give  the  substance  (quoting  any  lines  you  may  remember)  of 
Macbeth’s  soliloquy,  commencing — 

“ Bring  them  before  us.  To  be  thus  is  nothing ; 

But  to  be  safely  thus : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep."  12  marks. 

6.  State  by  whom  and  on  what  occasions  the  following  lines  were 
uttered : — 

“ He  shall  live  a man  forbid.” 

“ They  met  me  iu  the  day  of  success." 

“ False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.” 

6 marks. 
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Appendix  l 7.  SIiow  how  Rosso  breaks  by  degrees  to  Macduff  the  news  of  the 
Examl-  destruction  of  his  family.  Quote  some  line3  expressing  the  feelings  of 
nation  Macduff  on  the  occasion.  6 marks. 

Questions.  g.  “ And  some  I see 

Ifa/t  That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.” 

Teacher/.  _EXpia|n  passage,  and  say  how  it  may  be  used  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
At  Priors,  play.  7 marks. 

9.  In  the  sleep-walking  scene  Lady  Macbeth  indicates  two  crimes 

which  weigh  on  her  mind.  What  are  they  1 Quote  the  words  referring 
to  each.  5 marks. 

10.  Quote  two  references  to  the  stage  which  are  found  in  this  play. 

6 marks. 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  • 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Calldm,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Krenax,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  a spherical  triangle,  prove  that — 

cos  c = cos  a . cos  6-f-sin  a . sin  6 . cos  0 
and  hence  show  that — 

sin  a . cos  ^ C=cos  £ c,  when  «+&= w.  10  marks. 

2.  Show  that  the  area  of  a spherical  triangle  is  the  same  fraction  of 

half  the  surface  of  the  sphere  as  the  spherical  excess  is  of  four  right 
angles.  10  marks. 

3.  In  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle,  prove  that — 

cos  A=cot  a . tan  ^a.  10  marks. 

4.  If  a and  b are  the  two  sides,  and  C the  included  angle  of  a spherical 
triangle,  and  C'  the  rectilineal  angle  formed  by  the  chords  of  the  two 
sides,  show  that — 

cos  G'=cos  Ja.  cosib . cosC-f-sin£g.  sin^J. 

10  marks. 

5.  If  E stands  for  the  spherical  excess,  prove  that — 

lt_k 

6.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a spherical  triangle  is  greater 

than  two  and  less  than  six  right  angles.  5 marks. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  polar  triangle  1 Apply  the  polar  triangle 

to  find  from  the  formula  for  cos  c in  question  No.  1 (above)  the 
corresponding  formula  for  cos  O.  5 marks. 

8.  Prove  Napier’s  rules  for  solving  a right-angled  spherical  triangle 
when  one  of  the  sides  adjacent  to  the  right  angle  is  the  middle  part. 

5 marks 

9.  Show  that  the  sides  of  a right-angled  spherical  triangle  are  of  the 

same  affection  as  the  angles  opposite  them.  5 marks. 

10.  Aisuming  that  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a sphere  is  4 ir  ra,  show 

how  the  area  of  a lune  may  be  found.  5 marks, 
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REASONING. — 60  Marks.  Appendix  L 

One  liour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper-.  Bxaml- 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  Question?. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector.  Male 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector.  Teachers. 


1.  Professional  success  requires  skill  and  knowledge ; skill  and  A'  Paper, 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  by  industry ; therefore  what  can  be 
obtained  without  industry  will  not  ensure  professional  success. 

In  what  mood  and  figure  is  the  above  ? Reduce  it  to  the  first  figure, 
explaining  your  answer  in  both  cases.  12  marks. 

2.  When  there  are  a number  of  distinct  arguments,  each  separately 
establishing  as  probable  the  same  conclusion,  how- is  the  degree  of  proba- 
bility of  the  conclusion  calculated  ? Give  an  example.  1 2 marks. 

8.  Distinguish  between,  fallacies  '“in  form”  and  “in  matter,” 

Under  which  head  would  you  include  the  fault  of  “ equivocal  middle 
term  ” 1 State  fully  the  grounds  of  your  answer.  8 marks. 

4.  How  may  a conditional  proposition  be  illatively  converted  t Show 

by  an  example  that  such  conversion  enables  us  to  change  the  syllogism 
from  constructive  to  destructive,  or  vice  versd.  10  marks. 

5.  If  X is  not  Y,  A.is  not  B ; and  if  P is  not  Q,  0 is  not  D ; but 
either  A is  B,  or  0 is  D.  Draw  the  proper  conclusion  here,  anil  say 
exactly  to  what  class  of  argument  you  would  refer  the  above. 

8 marks. 

6.  Show  that  a conditional  proposition  may  be  true  though  both  its 
members  (or  constituent  propositions)  are  false.  Also,  that  in  a dis- 
junctive proposition  at  least  one  member  must  be  true.  6 marks. 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “generalization”  and  “abstraction” 
respectively.  Which  of  those  processes  involves  the  other  1 

5 marks. 

8.  How  can  a proposition  in  A be  illatively  converted  ? Give  an 

example.  4 marks. 

9.  In  what  consists  the  contradiction  of  a hypothetical  proposition  1 

Explain  by  an  example.  6 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  indirect  mode  of  proof.  6 marks. 

METHODS  OP  TEACHING.— CO  Marks.  A1 2 3  Paper?. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  quadripartite  system  of  organization  as  to  (a)  division 
of  pupils,  ( b ) position  and  movements,  (c)  house  and  furniture. 

12  marks. 

2.  How,  in  your  opinion,  could  defects  in  the  teaching  of  geography 

be  most  effectively  remedied  ? State  what  you  have  yourself  done  in 
this  direction,  and  with  what  results..  . 12  marks. 

3.  How  many  square  feet  of  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 

each  pupil  with  an  average  attendance  of  75,  100,  200,  respectively  1 
How  would  the  extent  of  accommodation  required  be  affected  by 
having  a .class-room,  and  what  space  accommodation  per  pupil  is  required 
iu  a class-room  1 12  marks. 
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4.  State  tlie  points  specified  in  the  Commissioners'  Rules  ou  which 

the  Commissioners  require  to  bo  satisfied  before  granting  aid  in  salary 
and  books  to  a school.  _ 12  marks. 

5.  State  five  principal  circumstances  whioh  affect  the  memory. 

Write  brief  notes  on  each.  12  marks. 

6.  “ The  mental  arithmetic  of  the  most  advanced  classes  should  ho 

very  varied  in  its  character."  Give  suitable  illustrations  in  verification 
of  this  statement.  fi  marks. 

7.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  practical  rules  having  reference  to 

the  teacher’s  duties  in  relation  to  his  school-room.  6 marks. 

8.  What  are  the  two-fold  uses  of  the  study  of  Euclid ; and  in  what 

particular  respect  does  the  teaching  in  this  subject  differ  from  that 
followed  in  arithmetic  1 6 marks. 

9.  What  reasons  are  given  why  a teacher  should  speak  in  a quiet 

tone  of  voice  1 _ 6 marks. 

10.  Write  out  in  full  the  requirements  of  monitors’  programme  for- 

paid  monitors  of  second  year — males.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  horns  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewak,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A man  gets  a legacy  of  £35,000 ; the  probate  duty  is  £80  for  sums 

between  £4,000  and  £5,000,  and  increases  £20  for  every  £1,000.  His 
legacy  duty  is  at  5 per  cent.  He  invests  in  3 per  cent,  stock  at  97^,  the 
commission  being  2s.  6 d.  in  the  £100  stock.  Find  his  net  income  after 
deducting  income  tax  at  5 d.  in  the  £.  25  marks. 

2.  A grocer  gains  on  the  whole  10  per  cent,  by  selling  equal  quantities 

of  black  tea  at  3s.  3d.  per  lb.  and  green  tea  at  5s.  per  lb.  If  he  had  sold 
the  black  tea  alone  at  5s.  Gd.  per-  lb.  he  would  have  gained  37  per  cent. 
Find  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  tea.  20  marks. 

3.  Two  clocks  point  to  2 at  the  same  instant ; one  loses  7 seconds 
and  the  other  gains  8 seconds  in  24  hours,  when  will  one  bo  half  an 
hour  before  the  other  1 And  what  time  will  each  clock  then  show  1 

20  marks. 

4.  A banker  sells  400  English  sovereigns  at  25-35  francs  each,  and 

buys  Spanish  piastres  at  5-40  francs  each.  Two  months  afterwards  he 
sells  his  piastres  at  5-70  francs  each,  and  buys  400  English  sovereigns  at 
25 -2  francs  each.  What  is  his  profit,  and  at  what  rate  does  he  place  his 
money ? (Express  answers  in  francs).  15  marks. 

5.  The  multiplicand  and  multiplier  cannot  both  be  concrete  numbers ; 

and  yet  we  multiply  length  by  breadth  for  square  measure  : discuss  this 
apparent  contradiction.  20  marks. 

6.  Three  athletes  run  a 3 mile  race  round  a course  of  528  yards,  their 

rates  being  as  32  : 30  : 22.  Find  the  positions  of  the  others  when  the 
winner  comes  in.  13  marks. 

7 . In  what  sense  is  a recurring  decimal  said  to  be  equal  to  a vulgar 
fraction?  What  vulgar  fractions  produce  terminating  decimals ? 

8 marks. 
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8.  When  the  price  of  35  gallons  of  pure  brandy  is  £30  18s.  id.,  what  Apptndir.  s, 
should  be  paid  for  46  gallons  of  a mixture  of  brandy  and  water — the  ExamT 

...  . 71  a*  nation 

ratio  of  brandy  to  water  in  the  mixture  being  as  -JL  to  -£■  Question.*. 

f 4^  7 marks.  

9.  If  7 men  earn  as  much  as  10  women,  and  if  5 men  and  4 women  TeadUrt. 

earn  26s.  in  a day,  how  many  men  along  with  7 women  will  earn  43*.  . “ 
in  a day  1 10  marks.  A p*p#"- 

10.  A man  starts  from  A at  Jive  o’clock  a.m.  and  reaches  B,  a distance 
of  50  miles,  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  the  same  day,  travelling  uniformly.  He 
returns  the  next  day,  starting  from  B at  seven  o’clock  a.m.  and  reaches 
a certain  point  on  the  road  at  exactly  the  same  instant  as  the  day  before. 

Find  the  distance  of  this  point  from  A.  12  marks. 

GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hpurs  allowed  for  tliis  paper. 

R.B. — Only  Jive  of  these  questions,  oj  which  the  parsing  exercise  must 
!••  he  one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Shannon,  Distnct  Inspector. 

1.  War  hath  determined  us,  and  foiled  with  loss 
Irreparable ; terms  of  peace  yet  none 
Vouchsafed  or  sought ; for  what  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe 

And  stripes  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted  ? and  what  peace  can  we  return 
But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate, ' 

Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow  '' 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  Conqueror  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  foregoing  passage.  20  marks. 

2.  Give  ten  instances  of  past  tense  or  past  participle  either  antiquated 

or  obsolete.  , • . • 10  marks. 

8.  Distinguish  between  universal,  particular,  and  indeflnite  proposi- 
tions, giving  an  example  of  each.  10  marks. 

4.  Arrange  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  four  groups  according  to  the  use  to 

which  each  is  applied.  10  marks. 

5.  Give  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  passage : — 

When  I am  in  a serious  humour,  I very  often  walk  by  myself  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  building,  with  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt 
to  fill  the  mind  with  a kind  of  melancholy  or;  rather  thoughtfulness  that 
is  not  disagreeable.  . n 10  marks. 

6.  Criticise  and  correct  the  following  passages 

(a.)  Books  that  we  can  at  a glance  carry  off  all  that  is  in  them 
are  worse  than  useless  for  discipline. 

(6.)  He  preferred  to  know  the  worst  than  to  dream  the 
best. 

(e.)  Humanity,  seldom  . or  ever ; shows,  .itself  ifi  'inferior  disposi- 
tions. ’ ' 6 marks. 

R 
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7.  Write  out  four  rules  usually  found  in  syntax  that  do  not  relate  to 
either  concord  or  government.  6 marks.  . 

8 State  five  instances  in  which  the  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun. 

6 marks. 

9.  Give  some  examples  of  verbs  followed  by  a double  objective.  How  ’ 

is  this  construction  usually  explained,  and  in  what  other  way  can  you 
account  for  it  ? _ 6 marks. 

10.  Give  the  derivation  of  ethics,  reverberate,  hermit,  testaceous, 

stipulate,  rheumatism.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 


Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from,  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Know  ye  tlie  land  where  tho  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  1 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Whore  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gtil  in  her  bloom  ! 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I had  walked  up  close  to  his 
bedside, — If  you  are  Captain  Shandy’s  servant,  said  he,  you  must  present 
my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy’s  thanks  along  with  thorn, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me. — If  he  was  of  Leven’s, — said  the  lieutenant— I 
told  him  your  honour  was — Then,  said  he,  I served  three  campaigns  with 
him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him ; — but  ’tis  most  likely,  as  I had  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  are  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Cai.ldm,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hkaden,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  base  of  a triangle  is  given  both  in  magnitude  and  position,  and 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  in  magnitude  : show  that  tho  locus 
of  the  vertex  is  a circle.  20  marks. 

2.  Three  circles  touch  each  other  externally  at  A,  B,  0 ; the  chords 

A B and  A C of  two  of  the  circles  are  produced  to  meet  the  third  circle 
sgain  in  the  points  D and  E ; prove  (a)  that  D E is  a diameter  of  the 
tli i i'd  circle,  and  (6)  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  lino  joining  the  centres  of 
the  other  two  circles.  20  marks 

3.  Describe  a circle  of  given  radius  that  shall  touch  a given  circle  and 

a given  line.  20  marks. 

4.  If  the  three  Bides  of  a right-angled  triangle  he  in  continued  pro- 
portion, show  that  the  hypotenuse  is  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio 
bv  the  perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  on  the  hypotenuse. 

20  marks. 
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5.  The  radius  of  a sphere  is  ten  inches : find  the  volumes  of  the  two  Appmdixt. 

segments  into  which  the  sphere  is  divided  by  a plane,  the  perpendicular  Exami_ 
on  which  from  the  centre  is  five  inches.  20  marks,  nation 

6.  From  a point  in  a circle  which  is  not  the  centre  lines  are  drawn  to  Quest'0®5- 

the  circumference,  show  that  two  and  only  two  of  these  lines  can  be  equal  Ma>t 
to  one  another.  10  marks.  Tcael* n. 

7.  Show  that  if  any  similar  rectilineal  figures  be  similarly  described  on 
the  three  sides  of  a right-angled  triangle,  the  figure  on  the  hypotenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  described  on  the  other  two  sides. 

10  marks. 

8.  Prove  that  similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate 

ratio  of  thoir  homologous  sides.  10  marks. 

9.  The  perpendicular  height  of  a pyramid  is  20  feet,  and  its  base  is  a 
regular  hexagon,  each  of  whose  sides  is  12  feet:  find  its  solid  content. 

8 marks. 

10.  A B and  A D,  the  adjacent  sides  of  a rectangle,  are  8 and  6 re- 
spectively ; parallelograms  are  described  about  the  diagonal  B D,  and 
the  diagonal  of  the  smaller  of  them  is  3£ : find  (a)  the  segments  into 
which  A B and  A D are  divided,  and  ( b ) the  areas  of  the  complements. 

12  marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Macnamara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Weather  Forecasts. 

2.  Critics  and  Criticism. 


ALGEBBA.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Oallum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A and  B each  invested  £300  sterling  in  stocks;  A bought  3 per 
emts,  and  B bought  4 per  cents.  They  invested  at  such  a price  that 
B received  £1  per  annum  interest  more  than  A.  Both  stocks  having 
risen  10  per  cent,  they  sold  out,  and  A realized  £10  more  than  B.  Find 
the  original  price  of  each  stock.  (Disregard  brokerage).  20  marks. 

2.  Solve  the  equation — 

(1+«H-*i>‘=j±j(1  + z’  + *,>.  SO  murks. 

3.  There  are  seven  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  such  that  the 

sum  of  the  first  six  terms  = 78f,  and  the  sum  of  the  last  six  terms  = 
167J  : find  the  numbers.  20  marks. 


, Show  that  y'a+xJrA^a  x~b  when  x=if~. 

Va+t-tfa-v  »*+'  20  »»»*«' 


Qautioni. 
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5.  Given 

xy-]-scz=—+- 

, « . m 

y*-fay=-+- 

xz+y*  = 

find  a,  y,  as, 


20  marks. 


10  marks. 

7.  Show  that  - - in  the  sum,  and  - the  product,  of  the  roots  of  the 

equation  oas’-f-fee+c  = 0.  10  marks. 

8.  Find  in  its  simplest  form  the  value  of — 

- 10  mark,. 

9.  Solve  the  equation — 

/x_  7 _ a\  / g _ 4 \ _ q 
• \a  12  a?  x/  ' 10  marks. 

i arithmetical  series  is  76,  and  the 
10  marks. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  fim  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  John  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  the  supposed  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  ? State  the 
three  successive  forms  of  government  that  existed  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
give  approximately,  with  dates,  the  duration  of  each.  8 marks. 

2.  Enumerate  the  several  dynastic  changes  which  occurred  in  Franco 

from  1814  to  the  establishment  of  the  second  empire ; giving  dates  and 
particulars.  ' 8 marks. 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Prussian.. monarchy  ? During  what 

period  was  Prussia  under  the  sovereignty  of  Poland  1 8 marks. 

4.  What  was  the  first  Grecian  state  that  obtained  an  ascendency  over 
the  others ; and  to  what  was  its  military  superiority  owing  1 

8 marks. 

5.  What  led  to  the  groat  “ Civil  War,"  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 

and  what  results  followed  "it?  1 8 marks. 

G.  Up  to  what  year  did  the  Romans  retain  their  sway  in  Britain? 
Why  did  it  then  cease  ? 4 marks. 

7.  Who  succeeded  the  last  Danish  king  of  England?  Give  the  date 

of  his  accession.  4 marks. 

8.  State  what  you  know.of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  . . .4  .marks. 

9.  When  and.by  whom  .were  the  Piets  and  Scots  first  united  into  one 

nation?  Give  some  account  of  the  rulers  that  succeeded  up  to  the 
year  1038.  ' 4 marks. 

10.  In  what  year  was  Belgium  temporarily  annexed  to  France? 

Sketch,.! ts  subsequent  history.  ; 4 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.' 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head'  Inspector. 

Mr.  Strongs,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  : 

mark  on  it  the  great  rivers  and  the  mountain  ranges ; mark  also  the 
boundaries  of  the'  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  indicate  the 
position  of  one  town  in  each  of  these  "States.  16  marks. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Alps  under  the  following  heads  .—{a) 

Extent  of  range ; (6)  average  breadth  ; (c)  seven  divisions  of  range ; 
(d)  principal  peaks,  with  approximate  heights  ; (e)  names  of  three  passes, 
with  their  heights  above  sea  level.  12  marks. 

3.  Give  a geographical  account  of  Peru  under  the  following  heads ; — 
Area,  population,  climate,  exports,  principal  towns — mentioning  in 
regard  to  these  towns  anything  noteworthy  that  you  may  know. 

10  marks. 

4.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  on  the  West  African 

coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Equator  ? Explain  how  the  direction 
changes  with  the  seasons,  and  state  clearly  the  causes  to  which  theso 
winds  and  their  changes.  are  due.  12  marks. 

5.  Tell  all  you  know  about — The  Khyber  Pass,  Sarawak,  Point-de- 

Galle,  Wollaston  Lake,  Heidelberg.  10  marks. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  co.urse  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the 

sea  : mention  the  principal  towns  on  its  banks,  its  tributaries  and  its 
branches.  6 marks. 

7.  .Name  the  "chief  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  France. 

G marks. 

8.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following : — “ The  White  Man’s 

Grave,”  “ The  terraced  roof  of  the  world,"  " The  Emperor  of 'all  the 
Russias,”  “ The  Queen  City  of  tho  West.”  6 marks. 

9.  What  countries  in  Europe  export  platina,  lead,  copper,  quicksilver? 

6 marks. 

10.  Now  can  right  ascension  be  converted- into  time?  Given  the 

right  ascension  of  two  bodies,  how  can  it  bo  ascertained  which  of  them 
will  pass  the  meridian  first  ? - 6 marks. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  fine  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. . 

1.  A flagstaff  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a mound;  the  angle  of  elevation 

of  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  flagstaff  are  30°  arid  60°  respectively;  show 

that  the  height  of  the  flagstaff  is  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  mound. 

12  marks. 

2 jj  sec1 * * * * * *  A + cosec8  A _a9  sec*  A • cosec8  A 

cos*  A sin1  A 

show  that  tan  A=o. 
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ApptndUtL, 

natija 

Qaestfqm. 

Mali 

Ttudiert 

A*  Papon. 


10  marks. 
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JpptndixL. 


Question!.  4.  Show  that  cotA+cotB+cot  C=eot  A-cotB-cotC, 

j5S  lA“-  A+^+O-90". 

Teacher  I. 

■ — ■ , OL  ii  ,,  a a 3 tan  A — tan8  A 

A*  Papers.  G.  Show  that  tan  3 A = _ 3 tana~A~* 


6.  Show  that  tanJ— 

7.  In  a triangle,  <x=2,  6=1  -f- V'S,  and  c=V  6 : 
show  that  0=60°. 

8.  Solve  the  equation  tan  A + 3 cot  A=4. 

9.  Show  that  sin  A=— 


tan  A 


5 marks. 
5 marks. 


V’l+tam'A 1 2 * 4 5  6 7 8 marks. 

10.  Prove  that  Bin  (A— B)=sin  A cos  B— cos  A sin  B.  5 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Boss,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A certain  force  acting  on  a mass  of  18  lbs.  for  12  seconds  produces 

a velocity  of  48  feet  per  second.  Compare  this  force  with  the  weight  of 
a pound.  10  marks. 

2.  Two  particles  start  off  simultaneously  from  same  point  along  the 

same  straight  line,  one  with  uniform  velocity  of  48  feet  per  second,  the 
other  from  rest  with  a uniform  acceleration  of  32  feet  per  second  in  a 
second.  Compare  their  velocities  when  they  again  coincide  and  find  the 
distance  then  travelled  by  each.  10  marks. 

8.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  squares  described  on  the 
base  and  each  of  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle. 

10  marks. 

4.  A string  2 feet  long  can  just  bear  a weight  of  9 lbs. ; a mass  of 

one  pound  attached  to  this  string  is  whirled  round  with  uniform  velocity 
in  a horizontal  circular  path.  What  is  the  greatest  velocity  that  can 
be  given  to  the  weight  before  the  string  breaks!  10  marks. 

5.  A body  is  thrown  up  an  inclined  plane  which  rises  1 in  8 with  a 
velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  ; how  far  will  it  move  in  4 seconds! 

10  marks. 

6.  Of  what  order  of  lever  is  the  oar  of  a boat?  In  rowing,  if  the  oar 

be  12  feet  long  and  the  rowlock  2£  feet  from  the  handle,  compare  the 
pull  of  the  rower  with  the  resistance.  5 marks. 

7.  A body  whose  time  weight  is  12  lbs.  appears  to  weigh  114  lbs.  in 

one  scale  of  a false  balance.  What  will  it  appear  to  weigh  in  the  other 
scale  ? 5 marks. 

8.  Explain  in  detail  how  the  common  steelyard  is  graduated. 

5 marks. 
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9.  Two  forces  act  upon  a point  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; their 
resultant  is  10  lbs.  and  ono  component  8 lbs.  Find  the  other  component. 

5 marks. 

10.  Define  velocity,  acceleration,  momentum,  energy.  Illustrate  your 

definitions  of  these  terms  by  reference  to  a mass  of  two  pounds  which 
has  fallen  freely  from  a height  of  64  feet  when  jnst  about  to  strike  the 
ground  5 marks. 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

50  Marks. 
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One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A substance  which  weighs  16  lbs.  in  air  floats  in  mercury,  specific 

gravity  13'6,  with  of  its  volume  immersed.  What  will  this  substance 
weigh  in  water  ? 10  marks. 

2.  The  receiver  of  an  air  pump  has  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  barrel. 

Show  that  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  diminished  to  one- 
half  its  original  density  during  the  fourth  stroke.  10  marks. 

3.  A piece  of  cork  weigliiug  6 ounces  is  attached  to  a piece  of  iron, 

specific  gravity  7,  weighing  36  ounces.  The  two  together  weigh  in  water 
12  ounces.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cork.  10  marks. 

4.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  27  inohes  the  volume  of  a certain 

quantity  of  gas  is  45  cubio  inches.  What  would  be  its  volume,  if  the 
barometer  stood  at  29£  inches?  10  marks. 

5.  State  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  small  oscillations. 

10  marks. 

6.  Two  plates  brought  near  to  each  other  in  a liquid  have  a tendency 
to  come  together  if  both  be  wetted  by  t he  liquid,  or  if  neither  be  wetted 


by  the  liquid.  Account  for  this  in  each  case.  5 marks. 

7.  State  the  “hydraulic  rules"  for  water  wheels,  and  show  that 

these  rules  are’necessary.  5 marks. 

8.  Describe  Gay-Lussac’s  syphon  barometer.  5 marks. 

9.  State  the  laws  of  the  mixture  of  gases.  How  has  the  first  of  them 

been  shown  experimentally  ? 5 marks. 

10.  What  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a river  ? 5 marks. 


HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clxntock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Discuss  the  process  of  expansion  by  heat.  10  marks. 

2.  Air  at  the  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  is  enolosed  in  a vessel  and 

heated  to  1 00°  Fahr. ; find  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  enclosed 
am  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  10  marks. 

3.  (a.)  Mention  the  different  parts  of  the  steam  engine  which  we  owe 
to  Watt. 

(b.)  • What  was  the  difference  between  Watts'  single  and  double-acting 
engine  ? , 8 marks. 
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4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  laws  of  solidification  and  the 
laws  of  fusion  1 Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  ice  and  wax. 

12  marks. 

5.  Describe  by  the  aid  of  a sketch  the  construction  and  mode  of 
action,  of  the  regulator  or  governor  of  a steam,  engine.  10  marks.. 

6.  Describe  any  experiment  which  shows  that  radiant  heat  can  be 

propagated  in  a vacuum.  8 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  weight  thermometer,  and  show  how  by  means  of  it 

the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  has  been  found.  4 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  “ Valve  Chest  ” in  a steam  engine,  and  tell  its  uses. 

4 marks. 

9.  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  the  latent  heat  of  water  has 

been  determined.  5 marks. 

10.  Show  how  water  may  be  made  to  freeze  by  the  compression  of 

air.  4 marks. 


LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— SO  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Cornelian,  Head  Inspector. 

. Mr.  M'Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  you  look  at  a newspaper  through  a double  convex  lens  which 

is  close  to  it  the  type  appears  large.  Gradually  remove  the  lens  and 
the  type,  too,  gradually  disappears.  Remove  the  lens  still  further  and 
the- type  is  reversed.  Explain  this..  12  marks. 

2.  Givo  the  Taws  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  strings.  On  which 

of  them  does  the  violin  depend  1 10  marks. 

3.  If  unity,  represents  the  number  of  vibrations  of  Do  in  the  gamut, 
what  will  represent  those  of  the  3rd,  5th,  and  octave  respectively! 

10  marks. 

4.  Give  the  chief  laws  of  the  vibration  of  air — 

(1)  In  stopped  pipes. 

(2)  In  open  pipes.  8 marks. 

5.  Draw  a figure  showing  the  construction  of  the  human  eye,  and 
describe  the  uses  of  the  several  parts.  Why  can  a . short-sighted  person 
see  more  distinctly  by  contracting  the  -pupil  of  his  eye  1 , 10  marks. 

6.  Distinguish  between  virtual  and  real  images ; and  describe  the 

mirrors  that  produce  each  1 5 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  waye-like  motion  that  passes  along  a line  of  soldiers 
beginning  to  march  to  the  sound  of  a drum  in  front  of  them. 

5 marks. 

8.  How  would  you  find  out  the  nodal  lines  in  a bell  when  the  funjla-. 

mental  note  is  struck  1 5 marks.’ 

9.  Describe  by  the  aid  of  a diagram  the  construction  of  the  string 

telephone.  5 marks. 

10.  Two  lights  may  produce  darkness.  Describe  an  experiment 

which  proves  this.  5 marks. 
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MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks.  Appnauz. 

One  Lour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Er«ni-. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  Question*. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headek,  District  Inspector.  Ttaeken. 

1.  Apitkball  electrometer  is  fixed  upon  an  insulated  globe,  (and  1)  tko  A5  Papers, 
latter  is  then  electrified ; (2)  a second  unelectrified  insulated  globe  of 

equal  size  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  first ; and  (3)  while  in  this  con- 
tact the  latter  is  touched  with  the  finger.  Describe  the  deportment  of 
the  electrometer  in  each  case,  giving  the  reason.  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  a bar  magnet  may  be  employed 
to  induce  a current  of  voltaic  electricity  in  a metallic  circuit,  and 
explain  the  hypothesis  upon  which  this  action  is  accounted  for. 

' - 10  marks. 

3.  A needle  is  placed  for  some  time  in  the  prime  conductor  of  an 

electrical  machine  at  work,  and  is  then  removed.  Compare  the  length  of 
spark  from  the  prime  conductor  before  and  after  the  removal,  and  explain 
the  difference.  8 marks. 

4.  Explain  how  electricity  may  be  accumulated  and  stored  so  as  to 
be  available  at  any  time  For  the  production  of  electrical  currents. 

10  marks. 

5.  Give  a short  description  of  Ampere’s  theory  of  magnetism,  and 

draw  a diagram  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  molecular  currents  at 
the  N.  pole  of  a magnet  upon  this  hypothesis.  12  marks. 

G.  When  a horse-shoe  magnet  is  not  in  use  a small  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  poles.  Explain  fully  the  use  of  this  bar. 

5 marks. 

7.  In  blasting  operations  how  can  gunpowder  be  fired  by  means  of  a 

voltaic  current  i 5 marks. 

8.  How  would  you  charge  a brass  rod  (a)  with  positive  electricity  by 

friction,  ( b ) with  negative  electricity  by  induction  ? 5 marks. 

9.  A bar  of  soft  iron  is  held  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle. 

A freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  is  then  brought  near  its  upper  and 
lower  ends  alternately.  Describe  and  account  for  what  occurs. 

5 marks. 

10.  Describe  the  construction  of  an  electrophorus ; and  state  in  detail 

what  must  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  a series  of  sparks  from  an  electro- 
phorus. 5 marks. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50-Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jvoe  quesliom  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  .Head  Inspector.  , 

Mr.  O'Hara,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  a mode  of  preparing  nitric  acid,  and  explain,  using 

symbols,  the  reactions  which  occur  in  the  process.  10  marks. 

2.  Give  the  symbol  for  pkospkuretted  hydrogen,  and  describe  its 

properties  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  10  marks. 

3.  State  how  “ flowers  ” of  sulphur  are  prepared,  and  describe  the 

peculiar  behaviour  of  sulphur  when  subjected  to  heat  increasing  from 
its  molting  to  its  boiling  temperature.  10  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  preparation  of  iodine  from  kelp.  10  marks. 
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5.  Give  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  (or  anhydrous)  absolute  sulphuric 

acid  ; also  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  it  molts,  and  state  its  effect  when 
thrown  (a)  on  water  (6)  on  lime  or  magnesia.  10  marks. 

6.  Give  the  tests  for  the  presence  of  copper  and  iron  respectively. 

5 marks. 

7.  How  can  pure  nitrogen  be  obtained  from  nitrous  oxide  1 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  “exosmose”  and 

“ endosmose,”  and  state  the  law  of  these  phenomena.  4 marks.  . 

9.  Describe  some  of  the  properties  in  which  ozone,  a modification  of 

oxygen,  differs  from  the  latter  substance.  5 marks. 

10.  Give  the  constitution  of  calomel,  and  explain  how  this  substance 

is  used  in  testing  the  goodness  of  a bleaching  salt.  6 marks. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Enumerate  and  give  the  properties  of  some  of  the  acids  that  are 

produced  when  vegetable  substances  are  transformed  into  the  organic 
parts  of  vegetable  mould.  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  cyanogen,  say  from  what  sources  it  is  chiefly  procured, 

and  give  some  tests  for  this  substance.  10  marks. 

3.  Name  any  of  the  “ re-agents  " employed  in  the  precipitation  of  the 
vegetable  alkalies,  and  give  the  chemical  characteristics  of  these  latter. 

10  marks. 

4.  Describe  a mode  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  an 

organic  substance.  10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  mode  of  preparation  and  enumerate  the  properties  of 

sulphuric  ether.  10  marks. 

6.  Name  and  give  the  properties  of  the  results  when  sugar  is  boiled 

for  a considerable  time  with  a strong  acid.  5 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  formation  of  gallic  acid  from  the  decomposition  of 

tannic  acid.  5 marks. 

8.  How  may  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  beer  be  shown  1 5 marks. 

9.  Explain  how  albumen  acts  in  the  clarification  of  liquids. 

5 marks. 

10.  State  the  method  of  producing  gum  artificially.  5 marks. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

1.  Name  the  various  substances  that  go  to  the  formation  of  the  in-, 
organic  matter  of  soils.  Give  approximately  the  proportion  of  each  in 
130  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  red  clover  hay.  12  marks, 
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2.  Show  that  -wood  ashes  and  coal  soot  are  valuable  manures.  On  AppcwUxt 
what  substances  in  their  composition  does  their  efficacy  as  manures  de- 

pend  1 10  marks,  nation 

3.  Farmers  are  advised  to  use  kelp,  or  common  salt,  as  a manure  Question!, 

along  with  Peruvian  guano  ; for  what  reasons  1 10  marks.  Mnlt 

4.  Describe  the  mode  of  preparing  pure  caustic  potash  from  the  crude  Teachers. 

pearl  ash  of  commerce.  10  marks.  A„  r — 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  effects  upon  plants  resulting  from  an  apor5' 
application  of  lime  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow.  8 marks. 

6.  How  would  you  detect  any  considerable  admixture  of  common  salt 

in  nitrate  of  soda?  5 marks. 

7.  How  would  you  prepare  ammoniacal  (gas)  liquor  for  application  to 
land,  and  in  what  quantity  per  acre  should  the  preparation  be  applied  1 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  the  composition  of  pure  Peruvian  guano.  How  may  adulte- 
ration in  this  substance  be  detected?  5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  vegetable  structure  known  as  cellular  lieme. 

5 marks. 

10.  State  the  several  ways  in  which  water  is  subservient  to  vegetation. 

5 marks. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Sketch  briefly  the  character  of  Banquo,  and  contrast  it  with  that 

of  Macbeth.  12  marks. 

2.  " A most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king: 

Which  often,  since  my  kere-remain  in  England, 

I have  seen  him  do." 

Give  the  substance  of  the  remainder  of  this  speech.  Who  is  the  speaker, 
and  who  is  the  good  king  ? 12  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following  lines  were 
spoken : — 

“ We  have  scotch’d  tho  snake,  not  kill’d  it.” 

“Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life’s  means.” 

11  One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him." 

“ And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave  taking, 

But  shift  away.”  12  marks. 

4.  Write  notes  on  the  following  words  and  phrases : — “ Hurly-burly,” 

“ damned  quarry,”  “ foysons,”  “ our  great  quell,”  “ shard-borne  beetle,” 
“ Golgotha.”  12  marks. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  sarcastic  speech  of  Lennox  in  the  third  act, 
beginning — 

“ Things  have  been  strangely  borne.  The  gracious  Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  ; — marry,  he  was  dead  I ” 12  marks, 
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6.  “Alas  the  day! 

' * Wliat  good  could  they  pretend  1 ” 

• « To-night  we  hold  a solemn  supper.” 

“ r the  name  of  truth, 

“ Are  ye  fantastical  1 ” 

"Write  note3  on  "pretend,"  “ solemn,”  “ fantastical .*  6 marks. 

7.  “ Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ; hut  in  best  time. 

We  will  require  her  welcome.” 

Who  is  the  speaker  1 Who  is  the  hostess  ? What  is  meant  by  “ keep- 
ing her  state”  1 6 marks. 

8.  Giro  the  Bubstance  of  the  sergeant’s  narrative  in  Act  I.,  sc.  2. 

6 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  first  interview  of  Macbeth  with  the  murderers- of 

Bauqtio.  What  arguments  does  he  use  with  them  1 6 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  following  phrases: — “ Weird  sisters ,”  “the  ravelt'd 

electee  of  care,"  "my  limited  service."  6 marks. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  . 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector, 

1.  In  a spherical  triangle  prove  that 

cos  c = cos  a • cos  6 -|-  sin.  a • sin  b • cos  C ; 
and  adapt  this  formula  to  logarithmic  computation.  10  marks. 

2.  lu  a right-angled  spherical  triangle  (0  the  right  angle)  prove  that 

A 

sin  (<s-  J)  = tans y sin  (6-J-c).  • 10  marks. 

3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a spherical  triangle  is 

greater  than  two  light  angles  by  a quantity  which  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  triangle.  "10  marks. 

4.  In  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle  prove  that 

.■  cos  a=cot  A-  cot  JA.  10  marks. 

5.  Show  that  in  a spherical  triangle 

*(A+B)-cos  J (a+J) ' COfc  2 10  marks. 

6.  Write  out  Napier’s  rules  for  Bolying  a right-angled  spherical 
triangle. 

What  are  the  " circular  parts  ” in -the'  case  of  a quadrantal  triangle! 

5 marks. 

7.  In  a spherical  right-angled  triangle  (O  the  right  angle),  show  that 

cos  c = cot  A • cot  B.  5 'marka 

8.  Each  of  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  is  45° 

find  the  hypotenuse.  5 marks. 

9.  Given  A and  B,  and  also  that  c is  a quadrant ; find  a formula  for  C. 

5 marks.  . 

1 0.  The  angles  of  a spherical^ triangle  are  75°,  50°,  .and  85°  respectively, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  is  20  inches ; find  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

5 marks. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

-MivStabbitt,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  out  a time  table  on  the  bipartite  system,  for  a school 

(mixed)  with  average  attendance  of  60  pupils ; teaching  staff,  a male 
principal,  a workmistress,  and  a paid  monitor.  12  marks. 

2.  Write  out  notes  of  a half-hour  lesson  on  Deserts.  12  marks. 

. 3.  What  are  the  three  classes  of  questions,  and  for  what  purpose 
should  each  be  employed  1 12  marks. 

4.  How  many  half-hours  weekly  should  appear  for  reading,  for 
arithmetic,  and  for  geography  on  a time  table  for  a school  in  two  divisions, 
in  which  the  hours  for  ordinary  instruction  are  from  10  till  3 o’clock  ? 

12  marks. 

5.  Give  a plan  of  a room  to  accommodate  90  pupils  with  the  location 

and  dimensions  of  desks  and  draft  circles.  12  marks. 

6.  What  are  the  evils  of  over-strained  discipline  ? 6 marks. 

7.  Describe  fully  the  first  three  important  steps  in  teaching  geography. 

6 marks. 

8.  What  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  in  prescribing  home  lessons  1 

G marks. 

9.  There  are  several  methods  of  receiving  answers  from  the  pupils 

in  mental  arithmetic.  State  which  of  these  you  consider  the  best,  and 
explainvour  answer.  6 marks. 

10.  How  should  grammatical  inflections  be  taught  1 Give  examples 

to  illustrate  your  answer.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC. — 1 00  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dew ak,, District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A can  walk  10  miles  in  hours,  and  B can  walk  11  miles  in  2£ 

hours.  They  start  to.  walk  a distance  of  56  miles ; how  many  minutes 
does  the  faster  walker  arrive  before  the  other,  and  by  what  distance 
does  he  win?  ....  20  marks. 

2.  A cistern  can  be  filled  by  "two  pipes,  A and  B,  in  three  and  four 

hours  respectively,  and  emptied  by  a third  pipe,  0,  in  one  hour.  A is 
opened  at  four  o’clock,  B at  fi/oe  o’clock,  and  C at  six  o’clock.  At  what 
hour  will  the  cistern  be  again  empty  ? 20  marks. 

3.  Define  harmonical  progression  and  harmonioal  proportion.  In- 
sert a harmonic  mean  between  1 and  2.  20  marks. 

4.  A man  loads  two  ships,  A and  B ; into  A he  puts  150  hogsheads 

of  wine,  and  into  B 240.  The  ships  having  to  pay  dues,  A gives  1 
hogshead  and  receives  12*.,  and  B gives  1 hogshead  and  36*.  besides, 
at  how  much  was  each  hogshead  valued  ? 20  marks. 
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Appendix  L 5.  A person  finds  that  if  he  invest  a certain  sum  in  railway  shares, 
Exam!-'  paying  £6  per  share  when  the-  £100  share  is  at  132  he  will  obtain 

cation  £10  16s.  a year  more  for  his  money  than  if  he  invest  in  3 per  cent. 

Question,  consols  at  93.  What  sum  has  he  to  invest  ? 20  marks. 

stale  6.  Find  the  simplest  value  of 
— /V8  + V5  , v'8-V5\  1 

" p‘,m-  ' vTTi 

12  marks. 

7.  A man  buys  a property  and  sells  it  forthwith  at  a profit  of  30  per 
cent.  After  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  5 per  cent.,  he  realizes 
£648  7s.  6 d.  What  did  he  give  for  the  property  ? 12  marks. 

“ 8.  A speculator  sells  at  a profit  of  50  per  cent.,  but  his  purchaser  failB 
and  pays  only  10s.  in  the  £.  How  much  per  cent,  does  the  speculator 
lose  by  his  venture?  10  marks. 

9.  Illustrate  by  an  example  how  a proportion  is  obtained  from  an 

exercise  in  multiplication.  How  can  a proportion  be  obtained  from  an 
exercise  in  division?  8 marks. 

10.  What  fraction  having  36  as  numerator  is  equivalent  to  ‘046843751 

8 marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions,  of  winch  the  parsing  exercise  must 
he  one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 

Arise  and  snake  again  your  own ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  lea/oe  his  sons  a hope,  a fame, 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 

2.  Give  a general  analysis  of  the  following  passage 

And  I laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee 
Like  a swarm  of  golden  bees, 

When  I widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas, 

Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  mo  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these.  10  marks. 

3.  Specify  under  four  heads  the  words  and  phrases  equivalent  to 
nouns  which  may  be  used  as  nominative  or  object  of  verb. 

10  marks. 

4.  State  five  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  syntax  that  a verb  agrees  with 

its  nominative  in  number  and  person.  10  marks. 
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5.  Comment  on  tile  following  expressions : — 

“ Sailing  up  the  river  the  whole  town  may  bo  seen." 

“Are  either  of  these  houses  yours.” 

“ He  wore-  a large  and  a very  shabby  hat."  10  marks. 

6.  What  verbs  do  not  admit  of  the  progressive  form  of  conjugation  1 

6 marks. 

7.  Give  examples  of  tmesis  and  synecdoche.  6 marks. 

8.  Give  fully  the  derivations  of  Buckingham,  Bosphorus,  bishop, 

grotesque,  ha/mmercloth,  denial.  6 marks. 

9.  Correct  the  error's  in  the  following  sentences,  assigning  the  reason 
in  each  case : — 

“ He  stands  on  one  foot,  now  on  another.” 

“ Each  in  then-  turn,  like  Banquo’s  heroes,  stalk.” 

“ Friend  to  my  life,  which  did  not  you  prolong. 

The  world  had  wanted  many  a noble  song.” 

“ Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  years  impose, 

To  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbered  woes." 

6 marks. 

10.  State  all  the  instances  in  which  words  have  power  to  determine 

the  case  of  other  words.  6 marks. 

PENMANSHIP — 4 0 Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  1 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  over  shine ; 

"Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Ghl  in  her  bloom  ! 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I had  walked  up  close  to  his 
bedside, — If  you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said  be,  you  must  present 
my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy’s  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me. — If  he  was  of  Leven’s,— said  the  lieutenant — I 
told  him  your  honour  was — Then,  said  he,  I served  three  campaigns  with 
him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him  ; — but  ’tis  most  likely,  as  I had  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  ma 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.— 50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for 
Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

The  Dictation  Exercise  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Sixth  Book,  page 
335,  from  “Johnson  came  among  them”  to  “the  class  to  which  he 
belonged.” 
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Appendix  L l.  Account  for  the  spelling  of  the  following  words,  giving  the  rule 
KxamU*  01 2 3 4 * 6 7"  exception  which  each  word  illustrates,  viz. : — Unpaid,  gaseous,  busily, 
notion  annexed,  allspice,  width.  7 marks. 

Questions.  g.  Classify  in  tabular  form  the  various  ways  of  dealing  with  final  e 
Male  when  removed  from  the  end  of  a word  by  the  addition  of  an  affix. 

Teachers.  6 marks. 

„ . 3.  Whether  does  the  English  or  the  foreign  accentuation  prevail  in 

the  following  words  ? — Memoir,  balcony,  revenue,  complaisant,  critique. 
Explain  fully.  5 marks. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  following  synonymous  terms,  showing 

the  general  agreement  and  particular  application  in  each  case: — Custom, 
habit ; remark,  observe ; enough,  sufficient.  6 marks. 

5.  Give  the  regular  sounds  of  ca  and  ei,  with  three  exceptions  in 

each  case.  6 marks. 

6.  What  rule  should  be  observed  in  the  spelling  of  such  words  as 
analyse,  advise,  dec.,  &e.  ? Give  additional  examples.  3 marks. 

7.  What  words  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  following? 
Point  out  the  distinction.  Apposite,  illusion,  decease,  oracle. 

3 marks. 

8.  Insert  the  prepositions  (ono  or  more)  which  properly  follow  the 

words  : — Confide,  averse,  adjourned,  agree.  3 marks. 

9.  Show  the  importance.of  a knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes,  and  affixes, 

in  cases  of  doubtful  spelling.  3 marks, 

10.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent : — 

Undermine,  aborigines,  alone,  recipe,  extempore.  3 marks. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Oalldm,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Two  chords  of  a circle  intersect  iu  a point  within  the  circle  : show 

that  the  rectangle  under  the  segments  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle under  the  segments  of  the  other.  20  marks. 

2.  Bisect  a given  triangle  by  a line  drawn  from  a given  point  in  one 

of  its  sides.  20  marks. 

3.  From  the  extremities  of  the  base  of  a li-iangle  perpendiculars  are 

drawn  to  the  opposite  sides  : prove  that  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  con- 
tained by  the  sides  and  their  lower  segments  is  equal  to  the  square  on 
the  base.  20  marks. 

4.  In  the  figure  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  hoot  of  Euclid 

A B is  the  line  on  which  the  equilateral  triangle  is  to  be  constructed, 
O and  F are  the  points  where  the  circles  intersect,  and  D is  the  poiut 
where  the  line  A B produced  meets  the  circle  O D F A : show  that  the 
triangle  0 D F is  equilateral.  20  marks. 

6.  The  area  of  au  isosceles  triangle  is  100,  and  the  vertical  angle 
contains  120°  : find  the  length  of  the  base.  20  marks. 

6.  If  a right  line  b&  divided  into  any  two  parts,  show  that  the  sum  of 

the  squares  of  the  whole  line  and  oho  segment  is  equal  to  twice  the  rect- 
angle contained  by  the  whole  line  and  that  segment  together  with  the 
square  of  the  other  segment.  10  marks. 

7.  An  aro  of  .a  circle  .is  given,  show  how  to  describe  the  whole  dirofe. 

10  marks,  , 
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?.  Trisect  a given  right  line.  10  marks.  JppenOlx.L 

9.  The  area  of  a circle  is  200  square  feet,  fiud  the  side  of  the  in-  B ~ 

scribed  square.  10  marks.  S 

10.  A C is  the  diameter  of  a circle,  and  a diagonal  of  the  inscribed 

quadrilateral  ABOD;  given  A B = 30,  B C = 40,  C D = 10,  find  Jy“je 
A D and  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral.  10  marks.  Tauten. 


BOOK-KEEPING— 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Gonnellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Journalize  the  following  transactions  : — 

1st  March,  1888. — I have  on  hands,  Cash, 

In  National  Bank, 

20  Chests  of  Tea,  50  lbs.  each,  at 
2s.  6 d.  per  lb.,  . 

500  Yards  of  Cloth,  at  4s.  per 
yard,  .... 

"Wm.  Smith’s  acceptance  for  two 
months,  due  15th  April, 
No.  51,  ... 

John  Nolan  has  my  acceptance, 
No.  75,  due  1st  May, . 

I hold  John  Brown’s  acceptance 
for  three  months,  due  on  1st 
April,  .... 

3rd  March,  — Discounted  John  Brown’s  accept- 

ance, at  5 per  cent.,  and  re- 
ceived cash,  . . . 


£137  7 . 
420  0 


64  14  7 
15  marks. 


2.  Post  these  transactions  from  your  Journal  into  your  Ledger. 

15  marks. 

3.  On  1st  May  I buy  Wine,  value  £300,  paying  £100  in  cash,  and 

giving  my  bill  at  tlu-ec  months  for  remainder  to  J.  Smith.  On  1st 
June  I take  up  my  bill,  being  allowed  £1  18s.  4c7.  discount.  What  arc 
my  J ournal  entries  for  foregoing  transactions  1 7 marks. 

4.  If,  in  balancing  the  Tea  account  given  in  first  question  above,  on 

taking  stock  it  was  found  that  one  chest  had  been  stolen,  what  Journal 
entry  would  you  make  in  reference  to  this  loss,  and  how  would  you 
value  the  tea  1 7 marks. 


5.  (a)  Paid  T.  Whelan  by  cheque,  . . . £100  0 0 

(6)  Sold  a House  for  Cash,  paid  into  Bank,  . 1,750  0 0 
(o)  Discounted  D.  Russell’s  acceptance  with 

Hart  and  Co, 

Net  proceeds  of  bill  in  Cash,  . £145  0 ’0 
Discount  charged,  . . . 2 0 0 

£147  0 0 

J ournalize  these  transactions.  6 marks. 

6.  Draw  out  a form  of  Bill  Book,  and  enter  in  it  such  of  the  transac- 
tions noted  in  Question  l as  require  to  be  so  entered.  5 marks, 
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L 7.  Why,  on  closing  the  Stock  Account,  should  the  amounts  on  Dr. 
and  Or.  side  be  equal  1 5 marks. 

8.  In  the  third  and  fourth  sets  of  the  Board’s  Book-keeping  one  sum 
appears  four  times.  What  is  the  entry  1 Give  the  order  in  which  it  is 
entered,  and  explain  the  necessity  for  entering  it  in  each  case. 

■ 5 marks. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a Company  Account  ? and  what  methods  may 

.be  adopted  for  closing  the  Stock  Account  of  a Company  1 5 marks. 

10.  I find  I have  made  Bank  Dr.  to  Cash  £.11 , instead  of  Cash  Dr. 

to  Bank  £47.  Make  a journal  entry  to  rectify.  5 marks. 


ALCEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

- Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jim  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A man  invests  £14,970,  partly  in  8 per  cent,  stock  at  90,  and  partly 

in  3{  per  cent,  stock  at  97  ; his  total  income  from  both  investments  is 
£500  per  annum;  how  much  did  he  invest  in  each  stock  1 (Neglect 
brokerage.)  20  marks. 

2.  Solve  the  equation — 

(a— b)a?-\-(b— c)cb+  (c — «)=0.  20  marks, 

3.  Show  that — 


5.  Find  aj,  y,  and  *,  from  the  equations — 

6.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of 

a?+3a>+2,  as*+4sB+3,  a? + 53+6. 

7.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

8.  Resolve  into  four  factors  (oc  - bd)2  — (ad  — be)2. 

9.  Solve  the  equation — 


10  marks, 
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10.  Find  the  numerical  value  of — 

ah+2  bo  - 3 cd  ■ <pH-&8  - c3+d3 
b+c+d  a*+6*  - c* 

when  o=»l)  b= 2,  c= — 3,  d= 0.  10 
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LESSON  BOOKS.— 60  Marks.  1 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Conneli.an,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pf.dlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  common  English  landscape  which  Jeffrey  selects  for 
illustration  of  his  theory  ou  beauty ; and  tell  in  your  own  words  (the 
mere  words  of  the  book  will  not  be  accepted)  tho  substance  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  query — <£Iu  what  does  that  beauty  consist?” 

12  marks. 

2.  Give  the  substance  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  observations  on  the 

" Vast  host  of  matters  of  all  kinds  which  address  themselves,  not  to  the 
eye,  but  to  our  mental  sense.”  12  marks. 

3.  “ My  lioge,  I did  deny  no  prisoners.” 

(a.)  Who  is  the  speaker  1 To  whom  are  the  words  spoken? 
Explain  “ I did  deny  no  prisoners." 

(b.)  Mention  five  characteristics  of  the  Fop  as  given  in  the 
speech.  8 marks. 

4.  “ But  I will  ask  your  lordships,  do  you  approve  this  representa- 
tion? Do  you  feel  that  this  is  the  true  image  of  justice  ? ” 

What  was  the  idea  of  justice  which  Sheridan  condemned?  And 
state  the  substance  of  his  observations  in  opposition  to  it.  8 marks. 

6.  Give  a list  of  the  rocks  known  as  igneous. 

If  we  could  dissect  such  a mountain  as  Etna  what  would  wo  probably 
find  it  to  consist  of  ? 10  marks. 

6.  What  were  the  striking  differences  between  tho  buildings  intro- 

duced in  the  primitive  Christian  times  and  those  erected  by  the  Firbolg 
and  Dedaunan  tribes  in  Ireland  1 5 marks. 

7.  (1)  “It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.” 

(2)  “ Or  as  the  multitudinous  swarms  of  flies." 

(3)  “ Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul." 

(4)  “ One  morn,  when  mead  and  wood  with  summer's  bloom.” 

(5)  “ The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power.” 

Write  out  the  three  lines  immediately  succeeding  each  of  the  above 
quotations.  Give  the  author  uud  title  of  poem  in  each  case. 

5 marks. 

8.  Name  the  most  important  manufactures  of  which  potato  starch 

forms  the  basis.  6 marks 

9.  Give  as  accurately  as  you  can  Lord  Macaulay’s  description  of  the 

Bongalee.  6 marks. 

10.  What  are  talc,  frit,  lunar  caustic,  pig  iron?  To  what  use  is  each 

applied  ? 5 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Oallum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stkonge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  six  northern  counties  of  England:  fill 

in  the  boundaries  of  the  counties,  and  mark  the  position  of  six  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry — mentioning  the  industry  for  which 
each  town  is  noted,  16  marks. 

2.  “ The  general  principle  that  the  temperature  of  a place  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  latitude  is  subject  to  great  modifications.”  Explain  this 
statement ; enumerate  the  modifications  referred  to,  and  give  examples. 

12  marks, 

3.  Tell  all  you  know  about : — The  Dogger  Bank,  Beyrout,  Shamo, 
Wenham  Lake,  Chicago,  Cettigne,  Erzeroum,  Cotopaxi.  12  marks. 

4.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  on  21st  December  the  meridian 

altitude  of  the  sun  is  observed  to  be  65° — zenith  south  of  the  sun. 
Find  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  as  to  its  area,  population,  and 

divisions  with  their  chief  towns.  10  marks. 

6.  Write  out  a list  of  the  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  give  the 

name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  largest  island.  6 marks. 

7.  Name  the  towns  and  rivers  of  Tasmania,  and  its  chief  exports. 

6 marks. 

8.  Where  are  the  following  towns  situated,  and  for  what  industry  is 

each  noted : — Bordeaux,  Dresden,  Paisley,  Worcester,  Grata,  St 
Etienne  1 6 marks. 

9.  Name  the  town  at  or  near  the  junction  of  each  of  the  following 
pairs  of  rivers : — Jumna  and  Ganges,  Nore  and  Barrow,  Save  and 
Danube,  Teviot  and  Tweed,  Oka  and  "Volga,  Moselle  and  Rhine. 

6 marks. 

10.  Why  do  the  polar  currents  as  they  approach  the  equator  flow 

westward  ? 6 marks. 
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AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Sevmoor,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

1.  Show  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils  is  not  a trustworthy 

means  of  ascertaining  tire  kind  of  artificial  immure  required  to  produce 
a given  crop.  10  marks. 

2.  Show  that  drainage,  whether  arterial  or  thorough,  cannot  be 

economically  carried  out  by  individuals.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  mode  of  examining  a beast  to  ascertain  its  “ ripeness  ” 

or  fitness  for  sale  as  the  vesult  of  fattening.  10  marks. 

4.  To  what  crops,  at  what  seasons,  and  in  what  quantities  per  acre, 

may  nitrate  of  soda  be  most  beneficially  applied  1 1 0 marks, 
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5.  In  what  way  does  the  use  of  artificial  food,  such  as  oil  cake,  &c., 
in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 

10  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  after-cultivation  of  potatoes  grown  in  drills  on  farms 

where  horse  labour  is  used.  5 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  Cheviot  sheep  as  to  its  characteristics  and  aptitudes. 

5 marks. 

8.  In  what  way  may  the  injurious  effect  of  turnip  feeding  of  cows,  on 

the  quality  of  their  milk,  be  lessened  1 5 marks. 

9.  What  should  be  the  shape  of  the  mould  board  of  a plough  in  order  to 

render  its  action  most  effective?  When  is  a double  mquld  board  em- 
ployed 1 5 marks. 

10.  Describe  fully  the  cultivation  of  the  vetch.  5 marks. 
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MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Equal  weights  of  10  lbs.  each  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a string 
which  passes  over  a smooth  pulley  at  the  vertex  of  an  inclined  plane 
whose  height  is  15. and  length  20  feet;  one  of  these  weights  rests  on 
the  plane  and  the  other  hangs  vertically  over  the  pulloy  and  rests  on 
the  ground.  Find  the  pressure  of  the  latter  weight  on  the  ground. 

10  marks. 

2.  Explain  the  contrivances  by  which  the  sails  of  a windmill  ate 
kept  in  the  position  which  secures  the  maximum  effect.  10  marks. 

3.  The  length  of  an  inclined  plane  is  25  inches,  and  height  10  inches. 
What  power  parallel  with  the  base  will  sustain  a weight  of  3 lbs.  ? 

10  marks. 

4 A ball  is  projected  upward  with  a velocity  of  140  feet  per  second, 
2 seconds  later  than  another  ball  similarly  projected  with  a velocity  of 
90  feet.  At  what  time  from  starting  of  the  first  ball  will  these  two 
meet?  10  marks. 

5.  Two  weights,  one  16  lbs.  and  the  other  10  lbs., are  suspended  ovei 

a pulley.  How  far  will  the  latter  ascend  in  4 seconds  ? 10  marks. 

6.  Two  forces  of  15  lbs.  and  40  lb3.  act  on  a particle  at  an  angle  of 

60°.  Find  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant.  5 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  principle  and  use  of  the  micrometer  screw.^ 

8.  Enunciate  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  If  A B and  A 0 represent 
two  forces,  and  D be  the  middle  point  of  B O,  show  that  resultant 
will  act  along  A D,  and  that  its  magnitude =2  AD.  5 marks. 

9.  In  a system  of  pulleys  with  one  string  when  there  are  four  movable 

pulleys,  what  weight  will  a force  of  50  lbs.  support  ? 6 marks. 

10.  Show  that  in  levers  of  the  second  order,  the  power  is  always 

smaller  than  the  resistance,  and  in  levers  of  the  third  order  the  power 
is  always  greater  than  the  resistance.  5 marks. 
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Appendix  L 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 


Eiami-  One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

QttesSom.  N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Teachers.  Mr.  Jons  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

BPuptra.  1.  Give  the  dates  approximately  of  the  several  Roman  expeditions 
against  ancient  Britain,  with  the  name  of  the  Roman  commander  in 
each  case.  _ 8 marks. 

2.  What  was  the  period  of  the  Danish  sway  in  England  1 Give  the 
names,  in  order  of  dates,  of  the  several  Danish  Kings,  and  say  what 
native  prince  for  a time  made  head  against  the  foreign  influence. 

8 marks. 

8.  Give  a short  account  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

8 marks. 

4.  What  proceedings  on  tire  part  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  civil  war  by 

which  he  finally  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  ? 8 marks. 

5.  Name  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Honse  of  Hanover,  with  the  date  of 

accession  of  each  to  the  throne ; and  state  the  claim  of  the  dynasty  to  the 
crown  of  England.  8 marks 

6.  In  what  year  was  the  Republic  of  Holland  created?  Of  what 
provinces  did  it  consist  ? How  was  the  chief  of  the  state  named  ? 

4 marks. 

7.  By  what  uame  was  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  known  to  the  Romans? 

And  by  what  race  was  it  then  occupied  ? 4 marks. 

8.  By  what  qualities  were  the  Athenians  distinguished  among  the 

States  of  ancient  Greece  ? 4 marks. 

9.  State  the  important  events  that  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 

to  their  own  land.  4 marks. 

1 0.  By  whom  was  Australia  first  discovered  and  when  ? In  what 

year  and  by  whom  was  it  afterwards  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  England  ? 4 marks. 


REASONING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mi-.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1 . On  what  do  the  mood  and  figure  of  a syllogism  respectively  depend  1 

Why.  are  tire  moods  I. O.O.  and  I.EO.  invalid  ? 10  marks. 

2.  If  the  army  is  well  led,  it  will  conquer  the  enemy.  But  the 
army  is  not  well  led ; therefore,  it  will  not  conquer  the  enemy. 

Show  the  fallacy  in  the  above,  (1)  as  it  stands,  (2)  in  the  form  of  a 
categorical  syllogism.  10  marks. 

3. - Explain  by  an  example  the  fallacy  of  “begging  the  question. 
Under  what  head  of  material  fallacies  may  this  beinoluded  1 

10  marks. 

4.  H ow  may  a series  of  conditional  syllogisms  be  abridged  into  a 

sorites  ? Give  an  example.  8 marks. 

5.  When  one  premise  of  a syllogism  is  certain  and  the  other  doubtful, 
what  is  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  conclusion  ? When  both  premises 
are  doubtful,  how  is  the  probability  of  the  conclusion  ascertained  ? 

12  marks. 
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6.  Show  by  examples  that  in  one  of  the  premises  of  a syllogism  the 

middle  term  must  be  distributed.  5 marks. 

7.  How  may  a disjunctive  syllogism  be  reduced  to  a conditional ! 

5 marks. 

8.  State  accurately  the  technical  sense  in  which  each  of  the  following 
terms  i3  used,  and  say  to  what  corresponding  defect  each  is  liable  : — 

“ simple  apprehension,”  “judgment,"  “reasoning.”  5 marks 

9.  Give  an  example  of  a hypothetical  sentence  which  is  also  a propo- 
sition ; and  of  a categorical  sentence  which  is  not.  5 marks. 

10.  Define  firs!  and  second  intention  of  words.  Which  intention  is 

the  more  restricted!  5 marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  siibject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Newku.,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Macnamaua,  District  Inspector. 

1.  'l’he  Panama  Canal  Scheme. 

2.  Neatness. 


METHODS  OP  TEACHING— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper-. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Haul  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  District  Inspector, 

1.  Draw  up  a time  table  for  a boys’  sohool  of  40  pupils ; indicate  the 

time  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  1 2 mai-ks. 

2.  What  steps  would  a judicious  teacher  take  to  promote  regularity 

in  the  attendance  of  his  pupils,  and  secure  their  punctuality  in  the 
morning!  12  marks. 

3.  Enumerate  four  qualities  required  to  make  up  the  full  teaching 

faculty.  12  marks. 

4.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  in  reduction.  12  marks. 

5.  State  the  largest  number  of  pupils  for  whom,  as  a general  rule, 

accommodation  should  be  provided  in  one  gallery.  Desoiibe  the  con- 
struction of  such  a gallery.  12  marks. 

6.  State  the  requirements  of  the  Board  as  to  the  ventilation  of  the 

school-room.  6 marks. 

7.  What  instruction  should  a monitor  receive  as  to  teaching  addition, 

subtraction,  and  multiplication  tables!  6 marks. 

8.  Describe  fully  how  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  to  be 

taught,  G marks. 

9.  Give  some  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a lessou  in  geography 

may  be  made  interesting  and  attractive.  0 marks. 

10.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  sohool  programme  for  fourth 

class  iu  geography  1 6 marks. 
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ApptndixL  ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Question!. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspeotor. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  sum  must  I invest  in  the  3 per  cents,  at  87 f so  that  my  in- 

come may  be  the  same  as  that  derived  from  £819  in  the  per  cents, 
at  93 income  tax  of  8 d.  in  the  pound  being  deducted  from  the 
latter?  Neglect  brokerage.  25  marks. 

2.  Insert  a geometrio  mean  between  4 and  24 ; and  find  the  sum 

of  the  first  ten  terms  of  that  series.  20  marks. 

3.  The  greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers  (one  of  which  ia 

493)  is  17  j and  the  least  common  multiple  is  18241 : find  the  other 
number.  20  marks. 

4.  A sells  B a horse.  B gives  A a bill  at  3 months  for  £75  15s. 

At  the  end  of  one  month  A gets  the  bill  discounted  at  6 per  cent 
What  ready  money  should  he  receive  1 20  marks. 

5.  A cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ozs.,  and  of  spirits  750  ozs, 

Find  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  a mixture  in  which  the  proportion  of 
water  to  spirits  is  3 : 2.  15  marks. 

6.  Find  the  value  of  ‘345  of  9s.  2 d.  -f-  £ of  -075  of  £10+ -05  of 
1-125  of  £1  13s.  id. ; and  express  the  result  as  the  decimal  of  £5. 

12  marks. 

1.  Reams  to  » decimal  x 4 of  JJ.  8 

8.  Sum  the  series,  3,  9, 15,  21,  to  18  terms,  and  find  the  81st  term. 

12  marks, 

9.  What  is  die  value  of  a gold  cup  weighing  2-683  lbs.  when  an  ounce 

of  it  is  worth  £4'09  ? 8 marks. 

10.  Travelling  10  hours  a day  a man  performs  i of  a journey  in  21 

days  ; in  what  time  could  he  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by 
travelling  6|  hours  a day  ? 10  marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS. — 60  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  Jwe  questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must 
be  one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1 • They  burned  the  gilded  s pv/rs  to  claim ; 

For  well  could  each  a war-horse  tame, 

Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 

And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away ; 

Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored , 

Could  dance  in  hall  and  carve  at  board, 

And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rwre 
And  sing  them  to  a lady  fair. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


20  marks. 
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2.  What  classification  of  words  do  wo  find  in  grammar  under  the  head 

of  orthography  1 10  marks. 

3.  Mention  five  cases  in  which  the  nominative  follows  its  verb.  Give 

examples.  10  marks. 

4.  Write  out  a general  analysis  of  this  sentence : — 

“ He  proceeded  to  execute  the  instructions  of  the  company  with  an 

alacrity  which  he  never  showed  except  when  instructions  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  his  own  views.”  10  marks. 

5.  Correct  the  following  sentences  giving  reasons : — 

" These  are  the  men  whom  yon  thought  were  there.” 

“I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not.” 

“ I found  him  better  than  I expected  to  have  found  him.” 

“If  art  become  apparent,  it  disgusts  the  reader."  10 marks. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of : — 

Innocent 
Phantom 
Congeal. 

Amend. 

Parasite. 

Glossary, 

7.  Give  examples  of  the  nominative 
mood  used  absolutely. 

8.  Give  an  example  of  Ellipsis  of — 

(d.)  the  Article, 

(6.)  the  Adjective, 

(c.)  the  Pronoun, 

(d.)  the  Verb. 

9.  “ Cicero  has  written  orations.” 

“ Cicero  has  written  poems.” 

Give  your  opinion,  with  reasons,  as  to  the  acourocy  of  each  of  these 
expressions.  6 marks. 

10.  Give  examples  of  (a.)  adverbial  phrases,  (6.)  prepositional  phrases, 

(c.)  conjunctional  phrases.  6 marks. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  l he  following  passages : — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  dime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime1! 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom  ! 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,'  till  I had  walked  up  close  to  his 
bedside, — If  you  are  Captain  Shandy’s  servant,  said  he,  you  must  present 


6 marks. 

absolute,  and  of  the  infinitive 
6 marks. 


0 marks. 
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Appendix!,  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy’s  thanks  along  with  them, 
ExainT  for  his  courtesy  to  me. — If  he  was  of  Leven's, — said  the  lieutenant— I 
nation  told  Mm  your  honour  was — Then,  said  he,  I served  three  campaigns  with 

Questions.  )jjm  ^ Flanders,  and  remember  Mm ; — but  ’tis  most  likely,  as  I had  not 
Male  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  Mm,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
Ttaehtrt,  me. 

C Papers. 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.— 50  Marks  (including  20  Marks 
for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seyhoob,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

The  Dictation  Exercise  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Sixth  Book,  page  335, 
from  “ Johnson  came  among  them  ’’  to  “ the  class  to  which  he  belonged." 

1.  State  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  “Spelling  Book  Super- 
seded ” as  to  the  most  practical  and  easy  method  of  teaching  orthography. 

6 marks. 

2.  What  is  accent,  and  in  what  words  has  it  no  place  1 Show  by  ex- 
amples the  importance  of  placing  the  accent  properly.  6 marks. 

3.  Write  the  present  and  past  participles  of  the  following  verbs,  and 

account  for  your  spelling  in  each  case,  defy,  float,  abet , bedim,  contemn, 
defer.  6 marks. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  synonymous  words  abhor  and  detest, 

haughtiness  and  disdain,  by  and  with.  6 marks. 

5.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  efich  of  the  following  words, 
and  show  in  each  case  how  all  the  meanings  may  be  traced  to  one 
primitive  meaning : — Block,  counter , deal,  crow,  lime,  habit, 

6 marks. 

6.  Correct  the  errors,  if  any,  in  the  following  words : — Dyeing,  tieing, 

stoney,  giving  your  reasons.  3 marks. 

7.  What  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made  in  spelling  such  words  as 

hazel,  model,  lucre,  &c.,  and  why  1 3 marks. 

8.  Give  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  y retains  its  form  in  proper 

names  pluralised.  3 marks. 

9.  Give  the  different  meanings  or  applications  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words  : — BiU,  elder , lawn.  3 marks. 

10.  What  words  are  pronounced  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  presi- 
dent, depositary,  galloon  f Distinguish  the  meanings  in  each  case. 

3 marks. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N .B.— -Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  MKIallum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1 . If  all  the  sides  of  any  convex  polygon  he  produced,  prove  that  the 
sum  of  the  external  angles  is  equal  to  four  right  angles.  10  marks. 

2.  Show  that  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  from  any  point  in  the 

arc  of  a semicircle  on  the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  segments  of  the  diameter.  ' IQ  marks. 
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3.  Give  a proof  of  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  AjjmuMx  l 

Euclid  different  from  that  given  by  Euclid.  1.0  marks.  ExamT" 

4.  One  circle  touches  another  internally,  and  the  area  of  the  luuo  cat  nation  ' 
ont  of  the  larger  circle  is  equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  smaller  circle ; Q“o»tion«. 
find  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  circle  supposing  the  diameter  of  the 

larger  circle  to  be  twenty  inches.  10  marks.  Teachers. 

5.  Two  sides  ol  a triangle  are  ten  and  forty  perches  respectively,  and  f|  ~ — 
the  area  of  the  triangle  is  an  acre  : find  the  third  side.  10  marks. 

6.  In  a triangle  two  angles  of  the  one  are  l-espeotively  equal  to  two 

angles  of  the  other,  and  a side  of  the  one  equal  to  the  similarly  situated 
side  of  the  other;  show  that  the.  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects.  (You 
need  take  up  only  one  case.)  5 marks. 

7.  If  a line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts, 

show  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  together  with 
the  square  on  the  part  between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  half  the  lino.  5 marks. 

8.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  respectively  equal  to  two 

sides  of  the  other,  but  the  contained  angle  of  one  greater  than  the  con- 
tained angle  of  the  other,  show  that  the  base  of  that  which  has  the 
greater  angle  is  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other.  5 marks. 

9.  The  chord  of  a segment  less  than  a semicircle  is  18-9,  and  its 

height  is  2-4  : find  the  area  of  the  segment.  5 marks. 

10.  Two  concentric  circles  have  radii  of  ten  inches  and  fifteen  inches 

respectively  : find  the  area  of  the  figure  bounded  by  arcs  of  these  circles 
and  by  radii  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  60°.  5 marks. 

BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 


Mr.  CONSELLAN,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  MacMillan,  District  Inspector. 


1.  1st  Jan.,  1889,  In  hand  : — 

Cash, 

Royal  Bank,  .... 

£80 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Goods, 

118 

7 

2 

Jacob  Edwards’  acceptance,  due 
25th  March,  .... 

45 

0 

0 

I owe  James  Thompson  . . 

34 

0 

0 

I owe  Thomas  Dolan  . 

26 

10 

0 

2nd 

„ Paid  into  Bank,  .... 

50 

0 

0 

Bought  of  J.  Smith  three  chests  of 
tea  containing  600  lba,  at  2s.  3 <7. 
per  lb.,  . . . 

67 

10 

0 

3rd 

„ Paid  Thomas  Dolan  by  cheque,  . 

26 

10 

0 

Discounted  Jacob  Edwards’  accept- 
ance and  received  cash,  . 

44 

10 

0 

4th 

„ Paid  wages,  . • . . 

5 

10 

0 

Sold  for  cash  1 \ chests  of  tea,  300 
lbs.,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  lb., 

37 

10 

0 

5th 

„ Sold  J;  Robertson  1 chest  of  tea, 

150  lbs.,  at  3s.  per  lb., 

22 

10 

0 

Open  the 

Ledger  accounts  necessary  and  post. 

(You 

neei 

not 

journalize.) 

15  marks, 
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Teacher t. 

0 Papers. 


2.  Balance  and  close  the  books,  valuing  goods  on  hand  at  £150. 

15  marks. 

8.  Explain  generally  the  nature  of  the  items  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  day-book  of  a farming  account.  5 marks. 

4.  ls<  March. — Sold  goods  to  William  Thomson,  and  received  in  pay- 
ment his  bill  for  £50  at  two  months. 

lOiA  March. — Discounted  William  Thomson’s  bill  allowing  15s.  dis- 
count. Tn  what  accounts  of  my  Ledger,  and  in  what  form,  should  the 
foregoing  transactions  appear  ? . 10  marks. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  entries  to  be  made  on  each  side  of  the 

balance  account!  Explain  fully  what  is  ascertained  by  closing  the 
balance  account.  5 marks. 

6.  What  kind  of  errors  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  Trial  Balance  1 

Explain.  5 marks. 

7.  Explain  fully  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  stock  account. 

5 marks. 

8.  What  accounts  are  closed  by  (a)  Double  Balance,  (6)  Balance  1 

5 marks. 

9.  When  I buy  goods,  partly  for  cash,  partly  on  trust,  and  partly  for 

bills,  how  do  I journalize  1 5 marks. 

10.  Paid  A.  B.  by  returning  his  promissory  note  (Bills  Receivable), 
£500. 

Make  the  necessary  journal  entry.  5 marks. 


ALGEBRA— 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted. 


Mr.  M'Calluh,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A’s  income  is  derived  from  an  investment  which  yields  3 percent., 
and  B's  from  one  which  yields  3^  per  cent. ; their  united  income  is 
£427  ; if  £1,400  were  taken  from  B and  given  to  A,  each  would  have 
the  same  income  ; how  much  money  has  each  invested!  10  marks. 


2.  Solve  the  equation — 

«— a+  x +ib— c~^’ 

8.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

a?  + ab  a8  - 5®  (a  -bfi  + ab  b 
ah-b 8 u?  + &a  (a  + bfi  — ab  * a ' 
4.  Solve  the  equation — 

11  1 
2 + 3 + ® + 2 + 3a:-a 
6.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

1+1-1  1 , «-l 

* 0 FTI7  Vn- 

6.  Divide — 1 - 6 a:5  + 5a8  by  1 - 2*  + a8. 

7.  Multiply — a8  - a + 1 by  1 + i + 1. 


10  marks. 

10  marks. 

10  marks. 

10  marks. 
5 marks. 

5 marks. 
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8. 

9. 


Solve  the  equations  : — « 

3'4®-'(%=-01. 
2x+  •4j/  = l,2. 
Solve  the  equation — 

7a; + 16  s+8 

21  -fcc-ll' 


(O 

=3 


10.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

1 _*  + <»-*)  x(x-a)(x-b) 
a ab  abc 


when  x—c. 


5 marks. 


5 marks. 


JppendlxL. 

Exan.l- 

QuoBtions. 


Teaelien. 
C Papors. 


5 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  OonneHiAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “ What  beast  was’t  then  that  made  thee  break  this  enterprise  to 
me?"  Who  delivered  this  speech?  With  what  object?  12  marks. 

2.  “A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare  what  luminous  vapours  are  to  (ho 
traveller.” 

Explain  this  simile,  and  show  how  it  is  applicable  to  Shakspeare’s 
writings.  12  marks. 

3.  Specify  the  metals  used  in  making  a sovereign,  a shilling,  bronze, 
brass,  Rhot,  and  describe  how  the  last-mentioned  article  is  manufactured. 

10  marks. 

4.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following — 

(a.)  “Then  sank  the  star  of  Solyma." 

(b.)  “The  shambles  of  every  German  despot." 

(c.)  “ I silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph.”  9 marks. 

5.  “ A district  of  which  the  rock  is  simple  cannot  furnish  a good  soil." 

Give  the  reason  of  this ; and  illustrate  its  truth  by  reference  to  the  soils 
of  Ireland.  7 marks. 

6.  Write  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  following — Keim-an-ei-li, 

Carriek-a-raide,  Thyrsus,  Choke-damp.  5 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases,  and  name  the  lesson  in 
which  each  occurs ; — 

(1)  “ Receipt  of  reason  a limbeck  only.” 

(21  Calpd. 

(3)  “ Most  ignorant  of  what  he  is  most  assured — his  glassy 
essence." 

(4)  “ My  earliest  visitation  and  my  last  at  even.” 

6 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  Connaught  coal  fields  as  to  position  and  extent. 

5 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  two  safest  ways  by  means  of  which  banks  make 
money  from  their  customers  ? State  how  each  method  is  carried  out. 

5 marks. 

10.  What  practical  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  discovery  did  Columbus 

give  on  his  return  to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage  ? 4 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— GO  Marks. 

Two  houre  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  Joe  ipuestions  to  be  attempted. 
Mr.  M'Callusi,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge;  District  Inspector. 


[1883. 


1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland  ; and  mark  on  it  the  boundaries 

of  the  province  of  Connaught,  with  the  courses  of  its  river's,  and  the 
position  of  its  lakes  and  chief  towns.  16  marks. 

2.  Explain  why  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  of  unequal  length ; and 

give  approximately  the  length  of  a degree  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  at 
Dublin,  at  60°  and  C6|°  north  latitude.  10  marks. 

3.  Give  a geographical  account  of  Portugal  under  the  following 

heads  : — (a)  population,  (b)  chief  towns,  mentioning  anything  noteworthy 
that  you  may  know  about  any  of  them,  (c)  foreign  possessions  and 
colonies.  12  marks. 

4.  Describe,  with  the  aid  of  a diagram,  the  method  of  finding  latitude 

by  observing  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  supposing  the  observer  am] 
the  sun  to  be  at  opposite  sides  of  the  equator.  12  marks. 

5.  Name  iu  order  the  counties,  heat  Hands,  principal  sea-ports,  aud 

mouths  of  rivers  passod  in  a coasting  voyage  from  Newcastle-on-Tyno 
to  Southampton.  10  marks. 

6.  Name  the  islands  included  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  give  the 

chief  town  of  each.  6 marks. 

7.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following  places : — Corfu,  Crons tadt, 

Pretoria,  Saigon,  Khiva,  Dunedin?  6 marks. 

fi.  What  livers  drain  the  following  lakes: — Killamey,  Conn,  Lomond, 
Katrine,  Bassenth waite,  Bala  ? 6 marks. 

9.  Why  is  Asia  Minor  warmer,  and  Siberia  colder,  than  would  ho 

expected  from  their  respective  latitudes  i 6 marks. 

10.  Name  the  countries  from  which  we  import  our  principal  supply 

of  timber,  cotton,  and  wheat-.  6 marks. 


AGRICULTURE. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

1.  How  is  the  fact  accounted  for  that  the  application  of  a very  small 

quantity  of  artificial  manure  will  increase  the  produce  of  the  land  very 
considerably  ? ] 0 marks. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  proper  management  of  a small  farm  which 

had  Mien  into  low  condition.  10- marks. 

3.  Explain  in  what  way  an  excess  of  water  in  soils  injures  the  crops. 

10  marks. 

4.  Give  a suitable  mixture  of  seeds  per  acre,  for  laud  laid  down  in 
the  five-course  rotation,  for  one  year's  meadow  and  one  year’s  pasture. 

10  marks. 

5.  State,  and  give  exemplifications  of  the  principles  that  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  regulating  the  succession  of  crops  in  a cottage  garden. 

10  marks. 
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6.  Mention  the  common  defects  in  the  treatment  of  butter  when  made 

nj)  in  firkins  by  small  farmers.  5 marks. 

7.  Compare  the  advantages  of  the  soiling  system  with  that  of  pasture 

on  small  farms.  5 marks. 

8.  Show  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  the  cottager  or  labourer  by 

the  keeping  of  pigs.  _ 5 marks. 

9.  Mention  two  varieties  of  flax  seed,  and  state  quantities  of  seed 

required  per  acre  for  each  variety.  5 marks. 

10.  Describe  the  cultivation  of  Broccoli.  5 marks. 


II.— FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— SO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1.  Set  forth  fully  the  duties  of  a teacher  towards  the  monitor  in  her 

school.  1 2 marks. 

2.  Explain  in  what  way  class  teaching  tends  to  correct  the  opposite 

mental  defects  to  which  the  quick  and  the  slow  of  apprehension  are 
liable.  12  marks. 

3.  Give  the  heads  of  (a)  a synthetic,  (6)  an  analytic  lesson  on  the 

geography  of  Ireland.  1 2 marks. 

4.  What  four  conditions  should  a good  question  fulfil  1 Frame  a 

question  fulfilling  these  conditions  ? 12  marks. 

5.  What  suggestions  would  yon  make  to  a young  teacher  as  to  the 

preparation  and  value  of  a suitable  time  table  ? 12  marks. 

G.  Develop  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  following  stanza  : 
“ Tis  silence  in  the  broad  noon-day. 

The  veiy  air  is  sick  with  heat ; 

Long  forest  leagues  stretch  far  away 

On  whose  green  waves  no  shadows  fleet.”  G marks. 

7.  What  is  the  limit  as  to  the  number  of  extra  branches  which  may 

be  taught  in  a National  school  1 6 marks. 

8.  Draw  up  notes  of  a half  hour’s  lesson  on  “ nursery  education.” 

6 marks. 

9.  How  may  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  be  trained  1 

6 marks. 

10.  Does  a knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  single  words  imply  an  under- 
standing of  the  text  1 Explain  your  answer  fully.  6 marks. 

ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  and  a half  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N .B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewab,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  gross  receipts  of  a railway  company  in  a certain  year  are 
apportioned  as  follows : — Forty-one  per  cent,  to  pay  working  expenses  ; 
fifty -six  per  cent,  to  pay  a dividend  of  three  and  a half  per  cent,  to 
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Female 
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AppemlbeL.  the  shareholders  ; and  the  remainder — £15,000 — is  reserved.  Find 
UxiOTi-  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company.  20  marks, 

nation  2.  If  a piece  of  work  can  be  finished  in  45  days  by  35  men,  and  if 
Question*  the  men  drop  off  by  7 at  a time  at  the  end  of  every  15  days,  how  long 
Femo.lt  will  it  be  before  the  work  is  finished  1 25  marks. 

Teachers.  3.  How  many  lbs.  of  tea  at  2s.  8 d.  per  lb.  must  be  mixed  with 
., ~ 495 lbs.  at  2s.  9 d.  per  lb.,  so  that  a profit  of  10  per  cent,  be  realized  by 

apora.  the  mixture  at  3s.  per  lb.  ? 20  marks. 

4.  Why  is  the  metric  system  so  oalled  ? What  is  a metre  ? What  is 

the  ratio  between  a metre  and  an  English  yard  ? 15  marks. 

5.  If  A can  give  B10  yards  and  C 21  yards  start  in  a race  of  120 

yards  ; and  B can  give  C l£  seconds  start  over  the  same  distance  ; how 
long  does  each  take  to  run  120  yards?  20  marks. 

6.  Explain  fully  the  difference  between  10  square  feet  and  10  feet 

square.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a diagram.  10  marks. 

7.  If  the  manufacturer  makes  a profit  of  20  per  cent.,  the  wholesale 

dealer  a profit  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the  shopkeeper  a profit  of  40  per 
cent.,  what  was  the  cost  of  manufacturing  an  article  which  was  sold  at 
the  shop  for  17s.  6d.  1 10  marks. 

8.  The  sum  of  £5  15s.  5 d.,  is  divided  between  20  men,  25  women, 
and  35  children,  so  that  9 women  receive  as  much  as  10  men,  and 
4 children  as  much  as  3 women.  Find  the  slwe  of  each.  10  marks. 

9.  Show  how  you  would  teach  a monitress  to  work  the  following 
mentally : — 

Find  the  difference  between  Li  of  £90,  and  -1  x 2 of  £90. 

10  marks. 

10.  The  first  and  second  terms  of  a proportion  are  -0836  and  '6875,  re- 

spectively, and  the  fourth  term  is  J of  the  sum  of  these  numbers  : find 
the  third  term.  10  marks. 


GEOGRAPHy.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'CamuUM,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A line  is  drawn  from  Sicily  to  Gape  Bon : make  an  outline  map 
of  that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  lies  east  of  this  line ; 
mark  the  coast  boundaries  of  the  various  countries ; and  insert  in 
their  proper  places  the  principal  river-mouths,  seaports,  and  islands. 

16  marks. 

2.  Give  a short  account  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  and  belts : and  indi- 

cate how  the  eclipses  of  these  satellites  afford  a means  of  calculating 
the  velocity  of  light.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  Monsoons,  stating  the  periods  at  which  they  blow, 

the  countries  in  which  they  are  felt,  and  the  causes  to  which  they  are 
due.  12  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  position  of  the  following  towns,  and  say  for  what 

each  is  remarkable : — Cuzco,  Innsbriiok,  Balkh,  Amritsur,  The  Hague, 
Simla,  Potosi,  Dacca.  12  marks. 

5.  In  what  States  do  .the  following  provinces  or  districts  belong 

respectively : — Tyrol,  Westphalia,  Courland,  Savoy,  Khiva,  CTtrecht, 
Wallacliia,  Utah,  Gwalior,  Wyoming?  10  marks. 
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6.  Compare  the  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Man  with  that  of  the  island4p.p«<K>£. 

of  South  Georgia.  6 marks.  EximT" 

7.  Name  ten  islands  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  say  to  what  country  each  n»tjon’ 

■belongs.  .....  6 mark?.,  Qaestiona 

8.  Name  the  three  great  divisions  of  the.  Presidency  of  Bombay  f^ji, 

and  give  the  chief  towns  of  each.  G marks.  Teaehea. 

9.  Give  an  account' of ‘the  mountain  system  of  Australia.  y® — 

...  " ' 6 marks.  *p*”‘ 

10.  What  counties  of  Ireland  would  be  crossed  by  a straight  line 

drawn  from  Wexford  to  Ballina?  „ . 6 marks. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed. 

Tour  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages. 

“ Gome  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  lCok  so  pale  1 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman  1 
Or  shiver  at  the  gale1)  ” . 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble. for  my  life  1 
Sir  Childe,  I’m  not  so  weak  ; 

Brit  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek." 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  emperor,  in  whose 
dominions  the  Father  of  Waters  begins  his  course ; whose  bounty  pours 
down  the  streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  half  the  world  the  harvests 
of  Egypt.  _ . . 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descended  from  age  to  age- among 
the  monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a private 
palace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Abyssinian  royalty,  till  the 
order  of  succession  should  call  him  to  the  throne.  . . 

GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — -Only  five  of  '-these  .questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
• • - ■ one,  art  to  be  attempted.. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Shannon,  Disfrict  Inspector. 

1.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 

She  strike  upon  the  bell.  Get  thee  to  bed. 

Is  this  a dagger  which  I see  before  ine, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  1.  Gome,  let  me  clutch  thee : 

I have  thee  not  and  yet  i see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling, as  to  sight ? or  art  thou  but, 

A dagger  of  the  mind,  a false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  1 
I see  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I draw.  ' 

Thou  marshaH’st  me  the  way  that  I was  going ; 

- And  such  an-  instrument  -I,  was  to;  use.:  • 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o’  the  other  senses,  • 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


530  marks. 
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2.  Distinguish  between  the  grammatical  and  the  rhetorical  arrange- 
ment of  words.  What  other  name  is  given  to  the  latter,  and  in  what 
kinds  of  composition  is  it  chiefly  used  1 10  marks. 

8.  Write  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  passage : — 

On  a rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o’er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  Woe, 

With  haggard  eye  the  poet  stood  j 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air), 

And  with  a master’s  hand  and  prophet’s  fire 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.  10  marks. 

4.  Correct  or  justify  the  following,  assigning  in  each  case  the  reason 
for  your  answer  : — 

“ Thinking  of  them,  my  pen  tarries  as  I write.” 

“No  tapering  can  be  discerned,  one  end  being  as  thick  as  another.” 

“ They  are  not  only  the  most  charitable  of  any  other  nation,  bat 
most  judicious  in  distinguishing  the  properest  objects  of  charity.” 

“ "You  will  find  the  remark  in  the  second  or  third  pages.” 

“The  boy  will  drown  himself  if  he  venture  in  that  rapid  current." 

10  marks. 

5.  Mention  any  English  nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by  processes 

now  generally  obsolete.  Which  of  the  following  are  real  plurals,  and 
how  do  you  account  for  the  forms  which  are  not : — Alms , summons, 
sessions,  costs,  gallows,  riches  1 10  marks. 

6.  Give  a short  account  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  explain  the 

derivation  of  as  many  as  you  can.  6 marks. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  dwindle,  doom,  cerement,  conaluology , 

argillaceous,  meander.  6 marks. 

8.  What  is  a trope  1 Name  the  principal  tropes,  and  define  any  two  of 

them.  6 marks. 

9.  Name  the  four  trisyllabic  feet,  and  indicate  the  length  of  the 

syllables  in  each.  6 marks. 

10.  Explain  and  give  examples  of  the  difference  between  the  com- 
pletion and  the  extension  of  a predicate.  6 marks. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted, 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  J ohs  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Stale  the  circumstances  that  raised  the  Maccabees  to  supremo 

power  in  Judea.  8 marks. 

2.  Account  for  the  conduct  of  England  towards  Denmark  in  1801. 

8 marks. 

3.  Namo  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek  Legislators— 

the  character  of  their  laws,  and  the  general  effect  of  these  on  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  people.  8 marks. 
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4.  What  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  took  place  Appendix  L. 

on  the  abdication  of  that  Monarch  1 Give  the  date  of  this  event.  E»mi- 

8 marks.  nation 

5.  Of  what  persons  did  the  Electoral  College,  by  which  the  German 

Emperor  was  chosen  in  the  Middle  Ages,  consist  1 Explain  the  origin  Female 
of  this  electoral  system,  and  state  the  evil  results  of  it.  8 marks.  TejcAen. 

6.  In  what  historical  event  did  the  name  of  Normandy  originate  1 A1  plTcra 

4 marks. 

7.  At  what  time  and  after  what  events  were  the  provinces  of  Lombardy 

and  Venice  finally  ceded  to  Italy  1 4 marks. 

8.  What  union  of  states  was  effected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  and  under  what  ciroumstanees  1 Give  dates.  4 marks. 

9.  Name  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart  who  sat  on  the  English 
throne — giving  the  date  of  accession  thereto  in  each  case.  4 marks. 

10.  Give  the  date,  and  state  some  particulars  of  the  Battle  of  Corunna. 

4 marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Macnamara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A proverb  is  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many. 

2.  Friendship. 

3.  “ Want  of  care  often  does  uS  more  damage  than  want  of  know- 
ledge.” Discuss  this  statement. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Neill,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Give  fully  Lady  Macbeth's  description  of  her  husband’s  character, 
and  mention  any  incidents  in  the  play  which  would  bear  out  her  esti- 
mate. 12  marks. 

3.  In  what  connexion  do  the  following  passages  occur — explain 
fully  1 — 

“ The  earth  has  bubbles,  as  the  water  has." 

“ Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues, 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  1 ” 

“ Their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art.” 

11  Bo  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck." 

12  marks. 

T 2 
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3.  Write  out  eight  .of  the  move  commonly... quoted  phrases  from 

Macbeth,  exclusive  of  those  occurring  in  this  paper.  12  marks. 

4.  Give  the  context,  and  slate  who  are  the  speakers  of  the  following ; 

(«)’’“  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 

But  go  at' once.” 

(5)  “I  cannot' hut  remember  such  things  were, 

That  were  most  precious  to  me.”  12  marks. 

5.  “ Shew  his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart.- 

Come  Eke  shadows,  so  depart.” 

Describe  fully  what  followed  the  utterance  of  those  words,  and  state  the 
signification  of  what  was  shewn  in  the  sequel.  1 2 marks. 

: 6.  Explain  the  following  allusi'oriS : — 

“ Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope.” 

“ Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  1”  6 marks. 

7.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  following  phrases? — "champion 

me  to  the  utterance,”  “seeling  night,"  "surveying  vantage,"  “craves 
composition.”  6 marks. 

8.  What  augury,  does  Macbeth  draw,  from  the  vision  of  the  dagger? 

6 marks. 

9.  “ Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a mind  diseased,”  &c. 

What  is  the  Doctor’s  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  Macbeth’s  ? G marks. 

10.  Write  notes  on  the  use  of  the  following  words  : — ecstasy,  dudgeon, 

incarnardine.  • - 6. marks. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  pap'er. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr  .-Bom,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stabrit,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  three  of  the  feehngs  or  emotions  of  children  with  which  a 
teacher  has  to  deal,  and  state  how  they  should  be  treated. 

12  marks. 

2.  State  the  requirements  of  the  school  programme  under  the  second 

head  (6)  of  reading  for  the  various  classes.  12  marks. 

3.  Draw  up  notes  of  a half-hour's  lesson  on  cleanliness. 

12  marks. 

4.  Give  any  suggestions  you  have  to- make  as  to  rendering  instruction 
in  needlework  effective  and  useful,  and  state  in  detail  what  you  have 
done,  or  propose  to  do,  to  secure  improved  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

12  marks. 

5.  What  points  should  a teacher  attend  to  in  studying  the  art  of 

questioning?  , .12  marks. 

6.  In  setting  home  lessons,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  one  fairly  long 

lesson  on  a single  'subject,  of  two  short  ones  on-  different  subjects  each 
day  ? How  are  all  the  subjects  to  be  covered  1 6 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  kind  of  drill  called  calisthenics,  and  state  its  advan- 
tages. ••  • ...  , . . 6 marks. 

8.  T.o  teaoh  children  to  march  properly,  what  points  must  be  attended 

to?'  , 6 marks! 
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9.  Why  are  manual  occupation  important  for  infants  at  school  i 

6 marks. 

10.  If  appointed  to  a school  in  which  noise  prevails,  what  measure 

would  you  adopt  to  suppress  the  noise  1 6 marks. 


AppendirL. 

Questions. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


/■finale 

Teacher!. 


Two  hours  and;a'  lmlf  allowed  for  this!paper.  Papers. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  Se  'attempted. 

Mr.  Cornelian,  Head  Inspector; . 

Mr.  Dewab,'  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A does  § of  a piece  .of  work  in  '4  hours,  after  which  B does  $ of 
what  is  left  in  one  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  C to  finish  the  remainder, 
if  A,  B,  and  C working  together  can  do.  the  whole  in  1 hour  and  20 
minutes  ? 20  marks. 


2.  Simplify  3^ 


3-002 


20  marks. 


3.  A grocer  buys  two  sorts  of  tea  at  the  rates  of  5s.  fid  and  3s..6d 

per  lb.,  lie  mixes  them  in  proportion  of  five  parts  of  the  cheaper  to  seven 
parts  of  the  dearer.  At  what  rate  per  lb.  must  he  sell  the  mixture  so 
as  to  gain  25  per  cent.  ? 20  marks; 

4.  A wishes  to  settle  on  B an  annuity  of  £100  per  year,  clear  of  an 
income  tax  of  6 d.  in  tho  £1.  What  sum. must  he  invest  for  this  purpose 
in  the  three  per  cents,  at  90J,  brokerage  being  ~ per  cent.  1 

..  ...  2,0-  marks. 

5.  («)  Give  and  explain  the  riile  that  is  applicable  to  every  exercise 
in  division  of  decimals  ; 

(6)  To  what  practical  use  is  the  least  common  multiple  applied  t 

20  marks. 


6.  Find  the  value  of  jr 


10  marks. 


7.  Which  is  tho  better  interest,  5 per  cent,  payable  quarterly  or  5J- 

per  cent,  payable  yearly  1 Explain  your  answer,  • 10  marks. 

8.  The  true  discount  on  a bill  due  five  months  hence,  at  3£  per  cent., 

is  £774  12a.  6 d.  Find  the  amount  of  the  bill  1 10  marks. 

9.  The  sum  realized  by  a bankrupt’s  estato  ia  £7,848,  and  the  sum  is 

found  to  be  three- sixteenths  of  his  debts  find  the  amount  of  his  debts 
and  the  dividend  paid.  10  marks. 

1 0.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  a certain  stock  is  at  a premium  1 

What  is  the  usual  phrase  to  express  the  opposite'  condition  1 Explain 
fully  what  is  meant  by  the  term  consols.  • 10  marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 6Q  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M‘Calltjm,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stbonge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A line  is  drawn  from  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon : make  an  outline  map  of 
that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  lies  west  of  this  line ; mark 
the  coast  boundaries  of  the  various  countries  ; and  insert  in  their  proper 
places  the  principal  river-mpuths,  sea-ports,  and  isjtpids  16  marks. 
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Appendix  U 2.  Explain  clearly  what  you  understand  (a)  by  a “ sidereal  revolution 

Exami-  the  moon,”  and  (6)  by  a “ synodical  month.”  Why  are  these  two 

nation ' periods  not  identical  1 What  is  the  difference  between  them  in  time  1 
Questions.  10  marks. 

TauJutj  3*  What  are  the  seasons  of  greatest  rainfall  (a)  on  the  Malabar,  (6) 
— " on  the  Coromandel  coast  1 Explain  clearly  the  causes  to  which  these 
A5  Papers,  peculiarities  of  rainfall  are  due.  12  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  position  of  the  following  towns,  and  say  for  what  each 

is  remarkable : — Lassa,  Orleans,  Presburg,  Xeres,  Samarkand,  Hurd- 
war,  Valparaiso,  Carlscrona.  12  marks. 

5.  To  what  States  do  the  following  provinces  or  districts  belong  res. 

pectively: — North  Brabant,  South  Brabant,  Navarre,  Zug,  Albania, 
Acre,  Scinde  (or  Sind),  Dahomey,  Cashmere,  Bceotia  f 10  marks. 

6.  Name  the  chief  exports  of : — Canada,  British  West  Indies,  Straits 

Settlements.  6 marks. 

7.  Give  a short  account  of  the  Ptinjaub.  Name  its  five  principal 
towns,  and  the  five  rivers  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  6 marks. 

8.  What  counties  of  Ireland  would  be  crossed  by  a straight  line 

drawn  from  Londonderry  to  Limerick  7 6 marks. 

9.  Is  it  high  tide  at  the  same  time  in  the  Bristol  Channel  as  in  the 

Wash!  Explain  your  answer.  6 marks. 

10.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  respectively  in  latitudes  above  80°  North  and  20° 
South  1 What  laws  of  climate  depend  upon  the  direction  of  these  winds  1 

6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed. 

Tour  penmanship  will  he  judged  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

“ Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  1 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman  1 
Or  shiver  at  the  gale  1 " 

“ Deem'st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life  1 
Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek. " 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  emperor,  in  whose 
dominions  the  Father  of  Waters  begins  his  course ; whose  bounty  pours 
down  the  streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  half  the  world  the  harvests 
of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descended  from  age  to  age  among 
the  monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a private 
palace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Abyssinian  royalty,  till  the 
prder  of  succession  should  cull  him  to  the  throne. 
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GRAMMAR  AND  DERTY ATIONS. — 60  Marks.  Appoint*  l. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  Ex»mi- 

N.B.  —Only  five  of  these  questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be  Que5tl0n5- 
one,  are  to  be  attempted.  Female 

_ , _ _ , _ 'V tochers. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector.  

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector.  PaP°r3- 


1.  'Tis  call’d  the  evil : 

A most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 

Which  often,  sinae  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I have  seen  him  do.  How  he  solicits  heaven, 

Himself  best  knows : but  strangely-visited  people, 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures, 

Hanging  a golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers : and  'tis  spoken, 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  benediction.  With  this  strange  virtue, 

He  hath  a heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 


2.  Give  examples  of  the  following  grammatical  figures : — syncope, 

simile,  antithesis,  metonymy,  paragoge,  allegory.  10  marks. 

3.  Write  out  a particular  analysis  of — 

When  first  the  fiery-mantled  sun 
His  heavenly  race  began  to  run, 

Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue, 

His  children  four,  the  Seasons,  flew.  10  marks. 

4.  How  ’far  is  the  English  language  indebted  to  the  Celtic? 
Mention  the  most  important  remains  we  have  of  Celtic  literature. 

10  marks. 

5.  Comment  on  the  following  expressions  : — 

“ A nation  has  no  right  to  violate  the  treaties  they  have  made.” 
“The  admiration  of  his  poem  was  unanimous.” 

“Neither  the  houses  nor  the  garden  were  sold.”  10  marks. 

G.  Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words criterion, 
sceptical,  procrastinate,  quell,  garden,  temerity.  6 marks. 

7.  Criticise  the  following  sontences 

“We  were  just  after  leaving,  when  the  rain  began.” 

“ Metliinks  I see  her  now.” 

“ May  be  it  is  only  joking  he  is.” 

“Woe  worth  the  day  that  cost  thy  life.”  6 marks. 

8.  Explain  the  construction  of  the — 

Elegiac  stanza. 

Spenserian  stanza. 

Old  English  ballad,  stanza. 

Anacreontic  measure. 

Jleroic  measure.  6 marks. 
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Appendix L.  9,  Explain  the  expressions  : — 

Kxami-  - . .......  ..  Complex  sentence.  

nation  Subordinate  clause. 

Qcottion..-,  Universal- propasitiof  ' 6 marks. 

Teachers  State  the  different  ways  of  asking  a question  in  the  first  person. 

’ ‘ Is  the  form  ‘Will  I’  admissible?  Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 

•A5'Papct«.  q marks. 

HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 


An  hour,  and  a hal  fallowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only'  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Ilepd  Inspector.  . ... 

Mr.  Johk  Browni^  District ^Hfii^ector. 

1.  State  the  principal  events  in,  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great — giving 

the  dates  of  Ids  accession  to  tho  throne  and  of  his  death.-  8 marks. 

2.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  the  house  of1  Bourbon  that  reigned  in 

France?  Give  the  dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  8 marks. 

3.  (a.)  Specify  the  circumstances  that  led  to.  the  “Wars  of  the  Roses;” 

and  (£.)  state  the  claims  of  each  party,  and.  when  and  how  the  wars 
terminated.  8 marks. 

4.  State  precisely-  th'e  circumstances,  as  given  by  Macaulay,  by  means 

of  which  Warren  Hastings  was  enabled  to ' get;  rid.  of.  his  enemy  the 
Maharajah  Nuncomar.  . ‘ 8 marks. 

6.  In  what  year  were  the  Crowns  of  Sweden  and  Norway  finally  united? 

What  privileges  were  retained  by  the  latter  oountryj  8 marks. 

.6.  In  what  year  and  in  connexion  with  what  event  was  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  established  ? Who  was  its.  first  king  ? 4 marks. 

7.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation  ? Of  what 

does  it  now  consist  ? 4 marks. 

8.  For  what  length  of  time'was  the  Hill  of  Tara1  the  chief  seat  of  the 

Irish  kings  ? What  circumstances  led  to  its  desertion  ? 4 marks. 

9.  State  the  cause  of  the  Crimean  War— 'the  nations  engaged  in  it, 

and  the  results  of- the  War.  _ 4 marks. 

10.  State  the  object,  date,  and.  result  of  the  Abyssinian  War  with 

England.  ■ 1 4 marks. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION:-^  Marks. 

Two  hours,  allowed,  for  this  subject. 

N.R.t77.(Wj{-  o.tie  . subject  to . be.  selected. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacnamaraJ  District  Inspector. 

1.  Punctuality.  ' ' 

2.  The  Return  of  Spring.  " ' ■ — 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two.  hours  allowed  for  this'  papef. 

N.B. — Only  five  qxtestions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector:  ‘ 1 

Mr.  M'Nbill,-  District-Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  banquet' in, which  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
appears  sitting  in  the  king’s  place.  Quote  some  lines  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  principal  guests. ' 12  marks. 
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2.  Sketch,  tlie  character  of  Duncan.  On  what  occasion  did  he 
expression — 

“There  is.no  art , 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face." 


use  the  JppentHxp. 


nation" 

Questions. 


Explain  the- allusion.  12  marks.  Female 

Teachers. 

3.  Write  down  as  many  of  the  lines  as  you  remember  of  the  soliloquy  . “ — 

commencing — " “pcra' 

“ G lamia  thou  art,  and  Cawdor," 

andgive  the  substance  of  the  passage, in, prose.,  12  marks, 

4.  Give  the  substance  of  Macbeth’s  reflections  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  quoting  any  lines  you  may  remember.  12  marks. 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  following  phrases : — “ Royalty  of  nature, ’’ 

“ the  valued  file,”  “ night’s  yawning  peal,”  “ 0 proper  stuff,”  “ the 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty.”  12  marks. 

6.  By  whom  and  in  what  connexion  are  the  following  expressions 
used  1 — 

“ The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
■ Are  but  as  "pictures.” 

“ Here’s  another, 

More  potent  than  the  first.”  6 marks. 


7.  Where  does  the  phrase  “ coign  of  vantage  ” occur,  and  what  does 
it  mean  1 6 marks. 


8.  “ If  you  shall  cleave  t<3  my  consent  where ’tis, 

.It  shall  make  honour  for  you.”  ••  - 

To  whom  are  these  words  addressed?  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of 
the  reply.  . . ■ . . • • - 6 marks. 

9.  Explain  the  drift  of  the  following  sentence  uttered  by  Macbeth  r—» 

“ Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect."  6 marks. 

10.  Where  was  Scont  situated  ? Mention  two  occasions  on  winch  it 

is  referred  to  in  the  play.  6 marks. 


METHODS  OP  TEACHING.— 60  Harks.  B pap(as. 

:.  Tyro  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be'  attempted. 

Mr.  Bote,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  EakdlET,  District. inspector. 

1.  Draw  up  a time-table  for  a school -of  .seventy-live  girls  with  full 
teaching  staff — veligious  instruction  in  the  afternoon ; and  show  by  a 
diagram  the  position  of  each  class  from- 10.30  to  11  o'clock. 

. 12  marks. 

2.  Write  out  in  detail  the  requirements  of  the  programme  for  fifth 

class,  second  stage,  in  grammar  'and  in  geography.  12  marks. 

3.  Mention  some  important' considerations  which  should  regulate 

sequence  of  subjects  in  drawing  up  a time-table.  12  marks. 

4.  Show  how  the- conduct  of  :children  at  Inspector’s  examination  is  a 

test  of  discipline.  12  marks. 

, 5.  Mention  four'  cautions  to  be  observed  in  questioning  children  on 
the  . meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  12  marks. 
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tL-  6.  What  points  are  included  under  the  term  “ school  organization  "] 

6 marks. 

7.  When  must  drafts  be  taught  separately,  and  when  may  they  be 
’•  joined  ? 6 marks. 

„ 8.  What  ai-e  the  three  points  to  be  attended  to  in  connexion  with 

s.  a signal  for  silence  1 6 marks. 

,B  9.  Mention  at  least  three  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  paper 
instead  of  slates  in  transcription  exercises.  6 marks. 

10.  Explain  fully  why  it  is  important  that  a teacher  should  never 
give  an  order  more  than  once  on  the  same  occasion.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  6-714285  of  ls.9<£— -083  of  £7  is.  + -251190476 

of  6s.  8c7.  20  marks. 

2.  A reef  of  quartz  contains  -0044  per  cent,  of  gold  : if  it  produces 

£5  1 2s.  per  ton,  find  the  weight  of  a sovereign  in  grains.  1 7 marks. 

3.  A person  held  £6,820  17s.  6 d.  stock  in  the  3^  per  cent.,  he  sold 
out  at  92£,  and  transferred  the  proceeds  to  railway  stock  at  117£  : how 
much  railway  stock  does  he  hold?  (neglect  brokerage)  18  marks. 

4.  If  15  cows  or  28  sheep  can  graze  a field  of  5 acres  in  11  days,  how 

many  days  ought  a similar  field  of  18  acres  to  serve  33  oows  and  20 
sheep  ? 20  marks. 

5.  How  much  stock  at  92|  must  be  sold  out  to  pay  a bill  of  £715  17«., 
due  9 months  hence,  at  4 per  cent,  simple  interest?  (True  discount). 

25  marks. 

6.  A ratio  equal  in  value  to  -068  has  for  its  antecedent  -002346, 

find  the  consequent  of  the  ratio.  12  marks. 

7.  Find  the  value  of  '3?4615.-  of  £2  2s.  3d.  10  marks. 

2-142857 

8.  If  29  labourers  receive  £1  14s.  Qd.  each  for  digging  i of  a canal, 


of  the  canal  ? 

12  marks. 

9.  Show  that  an  exercise  in  Compound  Proportion  is  really  only  two 

or  more  exercises  in  Simple.  Proportion.  8 marks. 

10.  Express  an  ounce  Troy  as  a decimal  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupois. 

Explain  your  work.  8 marks. 


how  much  ought  3 labourers  receive  for  digging  -rf 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector.  * 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Bristol  Channel ; mark  the  boundaries 
of  the  counties  whioh  border  on  it,  and  three  bays  which  form  a part  of 
it.  16  marks. 
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2.  Distinguish  between  mean  annual  temperature  and  range  of  -AppendixL. 
temperature.  Name  the  place  where  each  is  greatest.  12  marks.  Exami- 

3.  Git  e the  position  of  the  following  towns,  and  say  for  what  each  is  nation 
noted : — Mosul,  Novgorod,  Jonkoping,  Port  Said,  Leghorn,  Louvain, 

Bergen,  Mistra.  12  marks.  Female 

4.  Name  (a)  three  rivers  which  are  Austrian  in  the  upper  portion  o£  Teachers. 
their  course  only,  (5)  the  rivers  which  drain  the  northern  and  the  b Papers, 
southern  slopes,  respectively,  of  the  Pyvenees,  (o)  two  tributaries  of : — 

the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  the  Tweed.  10  marks. 

5.  Name  ten  capes  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  give  the 

county  in  which  each  is  situated.  10  marks. 

6.  What  is  the  staple  trade  of  : — Ballymena,  Londonderry,  Luton, 

Truro,  Swansea,  Dundee?  6 marks. 

7.  “ In  every  24  houm,  50  min.,  there  are  two  tides.”  Why  are  there 

not  two  tides  every  twenty-four  hours  1 6 marks. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Great  Persian  Desert.  6 marks. 

9.  What  counties  in  Ireland  would  be  crossed  by  a straight  line  drawn 

from  Belfast  to  Galway  ? 6 marks. 

10.  Name  twelve  islands  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  which  belong 

to  Great  Britain ; and  give  the  position  of  each.  0 marks. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed. 

Tour  •penmanship  will  be  judged  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  vnth 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

“ Gome  hither,  hither,  my  stanok  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ? ” 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Cliilde,  I’m  not  so  weak  ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  oheek.” 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  emperor,  in  whose 
dominions  the  Father  of  Waters  begins  his  course ; whose  bounty  pours 
down  the  streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  half  the  world  the  harvests 
of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descended  from  age  to  ago  among 
the  monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a private 
palace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daugh  ters  of  Abyssinian  royalty,  till  the 
older  of  succession  should  call  him  to  the  throne. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING— 50  Marks  (including  20  marks 
for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Warner,  District  Inspector. 

The  Dictation  Exercise  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Sixth  Book,  page  362, 
from  “ Eclipses,  comets,  and  the  like  ” to  “ brought  to  approximate.” 

1.  What  is  implied  in  a perfect  alphabet  ? In  what  respect  does  the 
English  alphabet  depart  from  this  standard  ? 6 marks. 
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Appendix  l.  2.  Two  or  more  synonyms  employed  in  the  same  passage  produce 

Exuni-  tautology  : give  the  substance  of  the  quotation  from  Campbell  us  to  the 
nation  two  occasions  on  which. they  may  be  used.  7 marks. 

Question;.  g What  kind  of  words  require  a secondary  accent  and  why  1 Give 
Female  examples  of  three  such  words.  ' . 5 marks. 

Teachers.  4.  Give  three  instances  of  accents  affecting  a vowel,  and  three 
n Papers,  instances  of  accents  affecting  a diphthong  in  the  syllables  following 
’•  the  accented  syllables.  7 marks. 

5.  Qirote  Johnson’s  words  in  reference  to  the  spelling  honor  and 

labor  instead  of  honour  and-  laboitr,  and  quote  the  general  rule  laid 

down  by  Sullivan  for  such  words.  ...  5 marks. 

6.  Write  a note  on  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  words 

Conjure,  does,  separate.  8 marks. 

7.  Whether  does  the  ancient  or  the  modern  accent  prevail  in  the 
words,  acumen,  spectator,  auditor  t Indicate  the  accent  in  each  instance. 

3 marks, 

8.  Enumerate  the  meanings  of  stock  and  of  slocks , and  trace  as 
many  as  you  can  of  those  meanings  to  the  primitive  meaning. 

3 marks. 

9.  Write  three  words  containing  examples  of  p silent  and  three  of  n 

silent.  • g marks. 

10.  Note  some  variations  in  the  Saxon  affix  denoting  the  agent  or  doer. 

3 marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  .this  paper.. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be  one , are 
to  be  attempted.  • 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

. Mr.  Shahs  on,  District.  Inspector.  . 

1.  When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child , designed, 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade  tliee  form  her  infant  mind. 

Stem  rugged  nurse!  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  s,' year  she  bore  : 

What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  Iter  know, 

And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  otheir's  woe. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  , .....  ..  . 20  njarks. 

2.  Make  a general  analysis  of  the  following  passage  ' 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 

And  hade  let  loose  a gallant  stag, 

Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 

Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down, 

That  venison  free,  and  Bordeaux  wine, 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine.  • 10  marks. 

3.  What  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature,  and 
why  1 Who  were  the  principal  writers  of  that  age?  10  marks. 

4.  Show  that  the  English  vocabulary  is  a mixed  one.  Are  there 
any,  and  if  so  what,  advantages  in  a vocabulary  of  this  nature?. 

• • ‘ ' 10  marks; 
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5.  Give  the  derivations  of  asylum,  nostril,  ambition,  stage,  riddle,  Appendix  £. 

larceny,  hieroglyphic,  supersede.  10  marks. 

6.  What  may  be  inferred-  from  the  variety  in  form  of  the  parts  of  the  nation* 

verb  to  be  ? Illustrate  your  answer  fully.  6 marks.  Questions. 

7.  Give  examples  of  antithesis  and  hyperbole.  6 marks. 

8.  What  is  the  derivation  of  one  when  used  as. an  indefinite  pronoun?  Track, n. 

6 marks.  B 

9.  Define  the  terms,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  6 marks.  p 

10.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  : — memorandum,  analysis, 

genus,  appendix,  magus,  beau.  6 marks. 

LESSON  BOOKS.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  OokneLlas,- Head  Inspector, 

MiyAlexa-VD,kr,  Distriot  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  Archbishop  Trench's  reasons  for  stating  that  a language 
is  more  mighty  than  any  works  that  may  have  been  composed  in  it? 

12  marks. 

2.  Annotate  the  following  extracts,  say  where  they  occur,  and  by 
whom  -written 

. (a.)  “ But  0 the  important  budget ! ushered  in  ...  . 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work." 

(b.y.  “ Within  a windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain." 

(c.)  “ Creatures-  that  by  a rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a peopled  kingdom." 

(d.)  “ The  tyrant’  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend.” 

(e.)  “Within  these  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  anoient  sages ; his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world ; : 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next.”  • 12  marks. 

3.  All  the  materials  necessary  for  tlfe  manufacture  of  iron  often  lie 
in  contact  with  each  other.  Wbat  are  the  materials,  and  how  used? 

8 marks. 

‘ 4.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  following : — • 

(a.)  “ A mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a plan.” 

(6.)  “ The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.” 

(e.)  “He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skips, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.” 

(d.)  “ The  widows  of -Ashur  are  loud,  in  their  waiL”  10  marks. 

• -6.  Describe  the  ruins ’ of  the. banqueting  hall  of  Tara.  ••  8 marks. 

6.  Shelley  compares  the, skylark  io—(a.)  a poet;  (6.)  a maiden; 

(c.)  a glow-worm  ; (d.)  a rose. 

Write,  out  two  of  the  stanzas  in  which  the  comparison  iB  made. 

6 marks. 
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7.  “ 0,  low  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes’  favours.” 

Who  is  represented  as  having  said  this  ? What  reason  had  he  for 
saying  it  1 6 marls. 

8.  Point  out  the  means  that  should  be  taken  to  teach  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  children,  and  explain  what  just  punishment  is,  and  the 
principal  object  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  inflicting  itl  5 marks. 

9.  State  fully  the  grounds  on  which  George  Stephenson  is  entitled  to 

be  called  the  father  of  the  modem  railway  system.  4 marks. 

10.  To  what  evil  amongst  children  does  idleness  most  certainly  lead  1 

Why  does  this  evil  necessarily  flow  from  idleness  1 4 marks 

BOOK-KEEPING — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Com?  ell  AN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  position  of  John  Flanagan 
at  the  close  of  the  year  : — 

Wm.  Smith  owes  him  £50,  J.  Thomson  £100,  Richard  Wallace  £50. 
He  owes  T.  Johnson  £60,  C.  Edwards  £35,  and  J.  Robertson  £50. 
The  balance  of  the  Bills  Receivable  Account  is  £600,  and  of  the  Bills 
Payable  Account  £650.  The  amount  on  tho  Dr.  side  of  Stock  Account 
is  £250,  and  that  on  the  Or.  side  is  £450 ; the  value  of  goods  on  hand 
is  £75  ; and  the  amount  held  in  cash  £20.  Open  the  necessary  Ledger 
accounts.  Place  the  amounts  specified  on  the  proper  sides  of  them, 
and  then  close  the  Ledger  showing  the  balance.  14  marks. 

2.  Bought  of  John  Russell  2 hhds.  of  brandy, 

108  gals.,  at  10s.  per  gal.,  . . . £54  0 0 

Sold  F.  Brown  1 pipe  wine,  . . . £70  0 0 

Received  invoice  of  goods  from  Castellaine  <fc  Co., 
viz.  : — 1 butt  sherry,  1 do.  Malaga,  . £210  0 0 

Sold  Wm.  Thomson  4 chests  of  tea,  £150 ; and  received  from  him 
in  payment  E.  Smyth’s  acceptance  for  £25,  his  own  for  £75,  and 
the  balance  in  cash. 

Discounted  E.  Smyth's  acceptance  for  £25,  and  received  in  cash 
£24  10s. 

Paid  rent,  £10. 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions.  14  marks. 

3.  In  what  account  do  yon  enter,  when  opening  the  books  for  tho 
new  year,  the  items  which  appear  on  the  Dr.  and  Or.  sides,  respectively, 
of  your  Balance  Account  for  the  old  year?  Explain  your  answer. 

8 marks. 

4.  Why  is  book-keeping  by  double  entry  so  called  t What  advan- 

tages does  this  system  of  book-keeping  possess  ? And  what  books  are 
usually  adopted  by  a merchant  keeping  his  books  according  to  this 
system  ? 8 marks. 

5.  Explain  fully  how  a merchant  may  find,  when  his  books  are  closed, 

(1)  whether  he  is  solvent  or  insolvent,  (2)  whether  he  has  gained  or  lost 
generally,  (3)  whether  he  has  gained  or  lost  by  his  transactions  in  any 
particular  description  of  goods,  (4)  how  he  stands  with  each  individual 
with  whom  he  has  had  credit  transactions.  6 marks. 
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6.  What  real  account  is  not  closed  by  double  balance,  and  why  1 Appendix  l. 

4 marks  Eli^~ 

7.  When  I buy  goods  of  one  sort  for  part  goods  of  another  sort  and  nation 

part  ready  money,  what  is  the  rule  for  journalizing?  6 marks.  Question*. 

8.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  a Bill  Receivable  and  a Bill  Female 

Payable,  respectively.  Give  examples  of  each.  4 marks.  Tcaekon. 

9.  Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into  partnership,  contributing  « p 
£2,000,  £1,800,  and  £1,600  respectively  towards  the  joint  capital.  “Pars- 
Make  the  Journal  entries  necessary  for  opening  the  Joint  Stock  Account. 

5 marks. 

10.  When  goods  of  mine  that  were  shipped  by  me,  but  were  not 
insured,  are  cast  away  at  sea,  what  are  my  journal  entries?  6 marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hour's  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 
Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector'. 

Mr.  Maonamara,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Music  in  elementary  schools. 

2.  Thrift. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr-.  John  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  anything  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
from  the  Roman  times  down  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

8 marks. 

2.  What  political  results  respecting  the  Turkish  empire  followed  from 

the  war  with  Russia  in  1877-78  ? 8 marks. 

3.  What  cause  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  and 

when  was  the  former  system  of  government  restored  ? 8 marks. 

4.  Who  were  the  Vikings  ? What  was  the  character  of  their  ex- 
peditions, and  in  what  centuries  was  their  power  greatest  ? 

8 marks. 

5.  What  people  occupied  the  territory  now  called  Holland  in  the 

Roman  times?  Trace  the  history  of  those  tribes  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  _ 8 marks. 

6.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden  fought  ? 

4 marks. 

7.  State  wheD,  and  under  whom,  the  English  obtained  possession  of 

Calais.  4 marks. 

8.  By  whom  were  the  Islands  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Jersey,  respectively, 

used  for  state  prisons  ? 4 marks. 

9.  What  empire  of  antiquity  was  founded  by  Cyrus,  for  what  period 

did  it  last,  and  by  whom  was  it  overthrown  ? _ 4 marks. 

10.  In  what  year  did  Greece  become  a Roman  province? 

4 marks. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector.  , , 

Mr.  Starrit,  District  Inspector.  .-  . 

Describe  the  arrangements  suitable  for  instruction  of  senior 
division  in  arithmetic  in  drafts.  • • 12  marks. 

2.  What  instructions  should  monitors  receive  as  to  teaching  map 

geography?  12  marks. 

3.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  school  programme  for  fifth  class, 

first  stage,  in  grammar  and  geography?  12  marks. 

4.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  uses  of  vegetables.  12  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  evil  effects  of  prompting,  and  of  simultaneous 

answering.  12  marks. 

6.  What  is  the  only  effectual  way  to  prevent  copying  ? 6 marks. 

7.  What  two  points  have  to  be  attended  to  in  .reading  for  others? 

6 marks. 

8.  In  teaching  reading  to  the  junior  classes,  what  means  would  you 

adopt  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils  ? 6 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  periodical  written  examinations? 

How  often  should  they  be  held  ? 6 'marks, 

10.  What  requisites  should  be  found  at  every  draft  circle?  ’ 6 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  ft  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  bo  attempted. 

Mr.  Connbllan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  fraction  of  an- acre  must  be  added  to..  1 rood  25£  yards.to 

make  it  equal  to  2,082-^  yards  ? 20  marks. 

2.  Find  the  simplest  vulgar  fraction  equivalent  to — 

•375  x -375- -025  x. -025  : 

.f  .;  •375,- 'Q25-  - 20  marks. 


- 3.  Express  -2  • • aa,-,a  fraction  tyhiqh  shall  -have  144  for 

numerator.  2+-1 

, 2+  J 20  maria. 

4.  The  owner  of  ^ of  a ship  sells.  of  $ of  his  Share  for  £~~ 

.20.  marks,. 


what  is  -the  value  of  1a  of  of  the  ship  ? 


5.  In  6 days  of  10  hours  each  12  horses  can  plough  ^ of  ^ of  a 

field,  in  how  many  days  of  ft  hours  each  could,  the  remainder  of  the  field 
be  ploughed  by  15  horses  ? ' 20  marks; 

6.  Explain  the  principle  of  finding  the.  trufe  remainder  in  division' by 

factors.  10 marks;  . 

7.  Find,  by  Practice,  the  rent'  of  18  acres  8 roods  12  perches  at 

£2  10s.  9 d.  per  acre.  • • 

First,  by  dividing,  the  quantity  into,  parts  arid:  finding^  the  rent  of  eftoh 
part  separately,  and  secondly,  by  dividing  the  rent  into  parts  and  finding 
the  rent  at  each  part  separately,  10  marks. 
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8.  If  the  wages  of  18  workmen  amount  to  .£79  4s.  for  22  days,  what 

will  the  wages  of  25  apprentices  amount  to  in  45  days,  if  for  every  2s.  6 d. 
that  a workman  receives  an  apprentice  receives  2s.  10  marks. 

9.  A grocer  bought  6 cwt.  3 qrs.  26  lbs.  of  sugar  for  which  he  paid 

£24  16s.  8<£  He  Sold  it,  losing  12  per  cent,  at  what  rate  per  lb.  did  he 
sell  it?  10  marks. 

10.  Show  how  the  following  could  bB  worked  mentally : — 

(■1 — -1)  of  £180.  10  marks. 

GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for-this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

* Mr.  M'Callusi,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland ; fill  in  the  boundaries  of  the 

maritime  counties  of  Munster,  and  indicate  the  position  of  the  chief 
towns  of  each  of  these  counties.  16  marks. 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  (a)  at  the  equator,  (ft)  at 

the  polar  circle,  (c)  at  the  pole ; give  a reason  for  your  answer  in  each 
case?  10  marks. 

3.  Name  six  lakes  in  England,  and  six  lakes  in  Scotland,  and  say  in 

what  county  or  counties  each  is  situated.  12  marks. 

4.  Give  a description  of  the  great  American  desert,  and  of  the  desert 

of  Gobi.  10  marks. 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following  places,  &c.  : — Dalmatia, 

Kowloon,  Coniston,  Brooklyn,  Reykjavik,  Whitlesea-mero,  Muilron, 

Bornholm?  12  marks. 

6.  Name  six  fresh-water  lakes  in  Asia,  and  six  salt-water  lakes ; and 

say  in  what  country  each  is  situated.  • 6 marks. 

7.  Where  are  DAntzic  and  Taganrog  respectively  situated  ? For  what 
is  each  noted?  Name  in  order  the  straits  which  a ship  must  pass 
through  in  a voyage  from  one  of  these  ports  to  the  other.  6 marks. 

8.  Where  do  the  isothermal  lines  coincide  (or  almost  coincide):  with 

the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  where  are  they  very  irregular?  Explain, 

both  your  answers.  8 marks. 

9.  Name  ten  towns  in  British  India ; select  Jive  of  these,  and  say  for 

what  each  of  them  is  noted.  6 marks. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  following : — Montreal,  Grasmere, 

Como,  Ava.  ■ 4 marks. 


Appendix  L. 

Examl^’ 

Questions. 

Female 
Teacher  . 

C Papers. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed. 

Tour  penmanship  mil  be  judged  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — ■ 

“ Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanpli  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman? 

Or  shiver  at  the  galel” 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Clulde,  I’m  not  so  weak  , 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek.” 

•tf 
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Appendix  l.  Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  emperor,  in  whose  dominions 

ExamU  th®  F|lther  of  Waters  begins  his  course ; whose  bounty  pours  down  the 
nation  streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  half  the  world  the  harvests  of  Egypt. 
Question*.  According  to  the  custom  which  lias  descended  from  age  to  age  among 
Female  the  monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a private 
Teachers,  palace,  with  the  other  sous  and  daughters  of  Abyssinian  royalty,  till  the 
0 P»rora  order  of  succession  should  call  him  to  the  throne. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. — 50  Marks  (including  20  marks 
for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Haul  Inspector.  * 

Mr.  Warner,  District  Inspector. 

The  Dictation  Exercise  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Sixth  Book,  page  362, 
from  “ Eclipses,  comets,  and  the  like  ” to  “ brought  to  approximate." 

1.  What  else  is  necessary  to  know  besides  the  sound  of  a word  in 

order  to  spell  it  correctly  1 And  how  is  this  additional  knowledge  to  be 
imparted.  6 marks. 

2.  Indicate  the  vowelswhich  have  an  unusual  sound  in  the  following 
words,  and  account  fully  for  this : Thames , palace,  ere,  clerk . G marks. 

8.  Show  that  the  words  mouse,  practice,  glass,  bath,  are  each  properly 
connected  with  the  4th  class  of  verbal  distinctions.  6 marks. 

4.  («)  ‘ Pride  in  his  port.’  (6)  ‘ Kindless  villain.’  (c)  'Founded  the 

massy  ore.’  State  the  meaning  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  above 
quotations.  6 marks. 

5.  Give  Johnson’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  cruise,  in 
the  seuse  of  a predatory  voyage,  and  give  also  Sullivan’s.  6 marks. 

6.  What  words  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  following  words 

respectively,  and  why  1 affect,  elude,  oracle.  Give  the  meaning  of  each 
pair  of  words.  3 marks. 

7.  What  rule  or  exception  do  the  following  words  respectively  illus- 
trate : abridgment , physicked,  mischief,  hillock  l 4 marks. 

8.  Notorious,  cunning,  fedow  ■.  desoribe  the  changes  of  meaning  which 

these  words  have  undergone.  3 marks. 

9.  Indicate  and  explain  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  disputant, 

maintenance,  foreign.  3 marks. 

• 10.  Show  that  the  spelling  of  the  word  waive  (to  reject)  is  inconsis- 
tent with  its  origin,  2 marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  tins  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be  one,  are 
to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Shannon,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Yon  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  Jor. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats 
For  I am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I respect  not.  I did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 
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2.  Specify  three  cases  in  which  intransitive  verbs  may  be  made  to  AppmdixL. 

govern  the  objective  case.  10  marks.  E — 

3.  Define  inflection  ; name  the  parts  of  speech  which  are  inflected ; nation*' 

and  tell  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  any  inflectional  form.  Questions. 

10  marks.  Female 

4.  Give  lists  (a)  of  nouns  having  double  plurals,  (b)  of  nouns  having  Teachers. 

no  singular,  (c)  of  nouns  having  no  plural,  (d)  of  nouns  having  the  ,,  ~ 
same  form  for  singular  and  plural.  10  marks.  ° 1 upers' 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  assigning  reasons  : 

“ I expected  to  have  received  an  answer  to  my  letter.” 

“ Nought,  save  the  gurglings  of  the  rill,  were  heard.” 

“ By  observing  of  this  rvile  you  will  avoid  mistakes.” 

“ I cannot  walk  no  farther.”  10  marks. 

6.  Name  the  reciprocal  pronouns,  and  specify  the  proper  use  of  each 

of  them.  6 marks. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  architect,  theatre,  disastrous,  grega/rious, 

pilgrim,  confiscate.  6 marks. 

8.  What  are  various  forms  of  the  past  tense  in  English?  Give  an 

example  of  each.  6 marks. 

9.  Name  the  conditional  conjunctions.  6 marks. 

10.  State  three  forms  which  the  subject  of  a verb  may  take. 

0 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  le  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a “ crossed 
cheque  ”? 

(6.)  If  a bank  is  deceived  by  a forged  indorsement,  on  whom  does  the 
loss  fall  1 12  marks. 

2.  Name  the  three  modes  in  any  one  of  which  an  Insurer  may  have 
the  value  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  an  insurance  company. 

12  marks. 

3.  Write  out  the  seven  lines  following — 

“ Ah,  ’tis  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells,’' 
and  explain  the  last  four  lines  as  you  would  to  a Fifth  Glass. 

10  marks. 

4.  Write  short  notes  on  the  following : — 

(1)  “ That  Khoord  or  Beddaween  rides.” 

(2)  “ The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal’d 
A token  tine  of  Bosworth  field." 

(8)  “ The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus.” 

(4)  “ But  i’  faith  ! she  had  been  wiser  than  I, 

For  she  took  a bottle  to  church." 

(5)  “ Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel’s  steams. 

The  tyrant’s  jest,  the  Gentile’R  scorn.”  8 marks. 

V 2 
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Appendix  L. 

Exarai- 

Quutioni. 

Ttaehen 
C Papers. 


5.  In  the  Girls’  Reading  Book  sixteen  directions  are  given  for  the 

prevention  of  accidents  by  fire.  Quote  eight  of  them  as  accurately  as 
you  can.  8 marks. 

6.  (a.)  State  briefly  the  different  events  that  led  up  to  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta  j (6.)  and'explain  the  words  mercenaries,  guaranteeing, 
“proud  keep,"  tuitan,  burgher,  villein,  mascled,  disseised.  6 marks. 

71  Give  the  substance  of  Sheridan’s  observations  on  Burke’s  character 
and  abilities  as  quoted  by  Prior.  5 marks. 

8.  What  is  the  “ Consolidated  Fund  ” 1 Explain  its  origin. 


5 marks. 

9.  Give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Windele’s  description  of  the  Vale  of 

Glengariffe.  ' 5 marks. 

10.  What  advantages  do  the  natives;  of-  the ' “Nicobar  Islands  derive 

from  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  4 marks. 


Monitor,.  III.— MONITORS. 

D Papers.  ' METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

' N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mir.  Stabrit,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  great  faults  in  pupils’  reading,  their  causes,  and 

remedies!  15  marks. 

2.  Write  out  a set  of  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  on 

the  Mouse.  15  marks. 

3.  Enumerate  six  short  rules  in  mental  arithmetic.  15  marks. 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  programme  for  first,  second, 

and  third  classes  in  notation  ah'd  numerdfion  1 • 15  marks. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  class  and  draft.  8 marks. 

6.  Why  is  it  said  that  every  error  in  a.  transcription  exercise  is  worse 

than  time  lost  1 8 marks. 

. 7.  How  should  the  division  table  be  taught!  What  .sort  of ’questions 
should  be  first  given!  ‘7  marks. 

8.  That  a dictation  exercise  be  profitable,  what  two  things  are 
necessary ! ' 7 marks. 

A RITHMETIO. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  DaiIton,  ‘District  Inspector. 

1.  Explain  and  prove  the  lTjle.  forjeducing  Irish  square  measure  to 

statute  measure.  25  marks. 

2.  Twelve  men  undertook  to  do  a piece  of  work  in  14  days ; some  of 

them,  however,  having  failed  to  attend,  the  work  occupied  24  days  : 
how  many  men  remained  away  1 25  marks. 
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4.  Subtract  J-J  of  -J-  of  a guinea  from  f of  ^ of  £1,  and  express . the  Appendix  u 

difference  as  a decimal  of  half-a-crown.  25  marks.  ExamS-  • 

5.  Find  the  3rd  term  of  a proportion  of  which  the  1st,  2nd,  and  .4th  nation 

terras  are  respectively  ll£j{,  '065  and  4-7.  15  marks.  ' Q“«»don«- 

6.  If  a railway  company  charge  9s.  4 ^d.  for  carrying  1-875  tons  for  Mouilois. 

GO  miles,  how  far  ought  it  to  carry  13£  tons  for  27s.  ! 15  marks.  

7.  Into  how  many  plots,  each  containing  137-^  square  yards,  could  a D Psp*1®- 

live  acre  field  be  divided!  10  mai-ks. 

8.  Make  each  of  these  numbers  10)000  times  larger — 

•8 ; -000265  j 03.  10  marks. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

, Two  hoiu-s  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions,  of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
one,  are -to  be  attempted- 
Mr.  Bole)  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Shannon,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Parse  the  following  sentence  ; — 

“ Father,”  said  the  boy,  “ I know  the  path  better  than  you,  let 
me  go,  and  do  you  stay.”  24  marks. 

2.  Explain  the  uses  of  auxiliary  verbs.  Which  of  them  can  be  used 

also  as  principal  verbs!  12  marks. 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  suoh  words  as  prior,  exterior,  &.C.,  should 

not  be  i-egarded  as  comparatives  in  English.  12  marks. 

4.  Write  out  in  proper  form  the  imperfect  tense,  potential  mood, 

passive  voice  of  the  verb  teach.  12  marks. 

5.  When  may  the  present  tense  be  used  for  the  past ! Give  examples 

8 marks. 

G.  When  is  the  article  a,  and  not  an,  used  before  a word  beginning 
with  a vowel!  8 marks. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  corroborate,  energy,  consternation,  dexterity, 

transient.  7 marks. 

8.  Define  sentence,  phrase,  and  clause.  7 marks. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  la  judged  from  the  neatness  'and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ! 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed, .with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gtfl  in  her  bloom  ! 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I had  walked' up  close  to  his 
bedside, — If  you  are  Captain  Shandy’s  servant,  said  lie,  you  must  present 
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ApptndteiL.  roy  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them, 
Examl-  for  his  courtesy  to  me. — If  he  was  of  Leven’s — said  the  lieutenant — I 

oatiou  told  him  your  honour  was — Then,  said  he,  I served  three  campaigns  with 
Quoitiom.  jjira  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him  ; — but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I had  not 
Monitor «.  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
me. 

D Papers.  ____ 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. — 50  Marks  (including  20  marks 
for  Dictation). 

One  hour-  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

The  Dictation  Exercise  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Fifth  Book,  page  181, 
from  “ Before  that  time,"  to  “ in  contact  with  each  other.” 

1.  Account  for  the  circumstance  that  in  words  ending  in  l,  preceded 

by  a single  vowel,  the  l is  usually  doubled  on  the  addition  of  a syllable 
though  the  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  8 marks. 

2.  Give,  with  meanings,  all  the  words  pronounced  like  air,  meed, 

ore,  so,  vale.  8 marks. 

3.  Write  out  the  comparison  of  the  following  adjectives,  and  givo 
reasons  for  your  spelling  in  each  case: — Dry,  gay,  big,  brief,  tall,  black. 

S marks. 

4.  Give  the  various  meanings  of  the  words  craft,  crow,  rank,  aud 

show  that  one  general  signification  runs  through  all.  6 marks. 

5.  How  are  the  following  words  liable  to  be  misspelled,  and  why  1— 

chisel,  fibre,  balance.  4 marks. 

fi.  How  far  do  lay,  pay,  say,  and  their  compounds,  follow  the  first 
rule  for  spelling  1 3 marks. 

7.  To  each  of  the  following  words  add  a termination  beginning  with 

a vowel,  and  give  a reason  for  your  spelling : — Daub,  blot,  counsel, 
annex,  prefer.  5 marks. 

8.  Give  three  words  which  are  used  both  as  verbs  and  as  nouns, 

without  change  of  accent.  3 marks. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

U.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Calluji,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  figure,  and 

having  an  angle  equal  to  a given  angle.  1 2 marks. 

2.  Given  the  sum  of  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a square,  construct  tho 

square.  14  marks. 

3.  The  sides  of  a quadrilateral  taken  in  order  are  27,  36,  36,  and  25, 

and  the  angle  between  the  first  two  (27  and  36)  is  a right  angle  : find 
the  area  of  the  quadrilateral.  12  maiks. 

4.  The  area  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  2 feet  6 inches,  and  its  base 

is  2 feet  4 inches,  find  the  hypotenuse.  J.  2 marks. 
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5.  Tlie  angles  afc  the  base  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  one  another,  show  dppeniiixL. 

that  the  triangle  is  isosceles.  6 marks.  Exami- 

6.  If  the  square  described  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  a triangle  bo  equal 

to  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sides,  show  that  the  angle  H 

contained  by  those  two  sides  is  a right  angle. . 7 marks.  Monitors. 

7.  Provo  that  the  straight  lines  which  join  the  extremities  of  two  D Psoera. 
equal  and  parallel  straight  lines  towards  the  same  parts  are  themselves 

equal  and  parallel.  6 marks. 

8.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  13,  14,  and  15 : find  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  to  the  longest  side  from  the  opposite  vertex. 

C marks. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  /our  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connell  an,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  1889. 

Jan.  1,  I have  on  hand  cash,  . . . £200 

„ „ coals,  600  tons, 

3,  Sold  for  cash,  50  tons  of  coals  at  17s.  6c?., 

4,  Lent  Jas.  Boyd,  .... 

5,  Bought  a cargo  of  120  tons  coals  at  14s., 

, 10,  Sold  for  cash  240  tons  coals  at  19a.,  . 

, 17,  Lent  S.  Graham,  .... 

, 30,  S.  Graham  paid  me  .... 

Write  out  the  above  in  journal  form. 

2.  Open  the  several  ledger  accounts  for  the  above  transactions,  post 

from  your  journal  all  the  items — dose  the  personal,  cash,  and  goods 
accounts,  taking  the  coals  on  hands  at  15s.  a ton.  15  marks. 

3.  The  amount  entered  on  Cr.  side  of  Stock  when  opening  my  books 

was  £2,000,  and  there  was  nothing  to  enter  on  the  Dr.  side.  When 
the  books  were  closed  the  balance  of  the  Balance  Account  was  £1,500, 
and  appeared  on  the  Cr.  side  of  that  account.  What  was  the  balance 
of  the  Profit  aud  Loss  Account,  and  on  which  side  of  that  Account  did 
it  appear!  10  marks. 

4.  Explain  fully  the  method  of  balancing  (a)  tho  Wine  Account, 

(6)  a General  Goods  Account.  marks. 


450  0 0 
43  15  0 
50  0 0 


0 


15  marks. 


5.  What  are  “ Fictitious  Accounts  ” ? Which  is  tho  most  important  7 

Why!  7 marks- 

6.  In  what  accounts  and  on  what  side  of  each  account  is  my  net  profit 

found  when  my  books  are  dosed  1 7 marks. 

7.  What  do  the  terms  “Profit  and  Loss”  and  “Sundries”  mean 

in  Book-keeping!  5 marks. 

, „ ,t,i(  Cash,  £1,000. 

8.  Took  stock  and  found  I had  J.  Goocjs  £2,500. 

Journalize.  ® markg. 
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Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

jifaiitors. 
D Papers. 


ALGEBRA. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B, — Only  few  questions  to  be  attempted. 
Mi’.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

JY  1 - «j  l + 2»*  V J \ 

r TT^Tn^nrr^; 

2.  Solve  the  equation : — 

1 1 _ 1 1 

» + 1 a+8  x+5 ' x+7 


3x  x-y_ 8- 
T"  3 

4(a:  -y)-  3(y  — x)  = 7.  Find  x and  y. 


14  raarka 
12  marks. 


4.  Remove  the  brackets,  and  find  the  simple  value  of  the  following 


expression : — 

12  marks. 

5.  Solve  the  equation — 

4z3+5=t+.5nf=d.' 

a b c 

7 marks. 

6.  From  the  product  of 

<*  + 26  + c and  a-o 

subtract  the  square  of  (a  + 6). 

6 marks. 

7.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

a-b t b-e^o-a 
ab  be  ae 

6 marks. 

8.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  10  be  subtracted, 
remainder  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  number  by  16  ? 

one-half  tho 
6 marks. 

LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — The  composition  exercise  must  be  attempted , and  not  more  than 
three  of  the  questions  that  follow. 

Mr.  Connf.llan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mi-.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

■ Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  As  an  exercise  in  composition  write  out  iu  your  own  words  the 
substance  of  the  lesson  on  “ The  Fox  and  the  Goat.”  13  marks. 
’2:  (a.)' Write  out  the  verse  “ On  music,”  beginning — •*.’>  - 

“ Music,  oh  how  faint,  how  weak." 

(6.)  Explain  the  lines  a3  you  would  to  a 'fourth  class.  ‘ 

13,  marks. . 
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3.  After  each  of  the  lines  underneath  write  the  five  that  follow  : Appendix!,. 

"(1)  “ Thou  art  unseen,  hut  yet  I hear  thy  shrill  delight."  Exami- 

(2)  “ 0 luxury ! thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree.”  Question-. 

...  (3)  “ Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought.”  — — 

(4)  “ Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high.”  — 

12  marks.  I>  Papers- 


4.  What  distinguished  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  from  the  other  feasts 

of  the  Israelites  t What  miraculous  interposition  is  recorded  in  con- 
nection'with  this  distinguishing  circumstance!  12  marks. 

5.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  the  morals  of  the  following  lessons  ; — 

The  Lark  and  her  Young ; the  Wasp  and  the  Bee ; the  Fox  that  lost 
his  tail.  6 marks. 

6.  What  are  the  three  qualities  distinguishing  the  “ Moral  Law " 

which  fit  it  to  be  a code  commanding  the  obedience  of  all  men,  and 
at  all  times  1 ~ 8 marks. 

7.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  words : — Ancitorile-,  annealing ; 

glowing  Araby ; pistil ; rowan.  5 marks. 

8.  Write  out  the  stanza  beginning  thus : — “ With  thy  clear  keen 

joyance.”  . . , . 0 marks. 

GEOGRAPHY.— -60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Oidy  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M‘Cat.lum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  Distriot  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland:  mark  on  it  the  position  of 

the  capes,  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  mouths  of  rivers  from  Fair  Head  to 
Camsore  Point,  along  the  east  , coast.-  16  marks. 

2.  Give  the  following,  statistics  : — population  of  Dublin,  height  of 

Carn  Tual,  length  of  Scotland,  area  of  British  Empire,  population  of 
London.  IS  marks. 

3.  In  what  county  and  for  what  noted  are : — Hull,  Birmingham, 
Brighton,  Thurso,  Bristol,  Great  Grimsby,  Oban,  Carrickfergus  ? 

16  marks. 

4.  Explain  fully  how  a degree  of  latitude  on  the  earth’s  surface  is 

measm-ed.  13  marks. 

5.  Name  six  counties  that  border  on  Tipperary,  and  give  their 

principal  towns.  9 marks. 

6.  What  counties  are  separated  by : — (a.)  Frith  of  Forth,  (b.)  mouth 

of  Boyne,  (c.)  Plymouth  Sound,  (d.)  Menai  Straits  ? 8 marks. 

7.  What  and  where  are  Trinidad',  Hobart,  Demerara,  Nepaul, 

Durban,  Labuan,  Amirante?  7 marks. 

8.  blame  the  six  counties  of  South  Wales,  with  one  town  in  each. 

6 marks. 

AGRICULTURE. — 50  Murks. 

Two  hours  and  d half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  /our  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

1.  State  the  three i periods  of  the. year in:  which  the. ordinary  food  of 
cattle  (roots  or  grass)  is  scarce. . What  artificial  foods  muBtthenbe  used 
and  in  vrhat  manner  f 14  marks. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  three-course  rotation  that  has  been  recom- 
mended for  adoption  on  very  small  holdings.  12  marks. 

3.  In  the  case  of  only  a small  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  being 

available  on  a farm  what  course  is  recommended  in  root  crop  cultiva- 
tion! 12  marks. 

4.  Give  the  usual  produce  of  the  gooseberry,  cun-ant,  and  raspberry 
plants,  respectively,  and  name  the  most  approved  varieties  of  each. 

12  marks. 

5.  State  how  farm-yard  manure  should  he  collected  and  preserved. 

7 marks. 

6.  State  fully  the  treatment  of  flax  after  being  steeped,  and  before  it 

is  fit  for  scutching.  5 marks. 

7.  Describe  tho  system  of  fattening  cattle  in  houses.  7 marks. 

8.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Roscommon  breed  of  sheep. 

6 marks. 

. DRAWING. — 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject 

N.B. — The  name  of  the  Monitor  and  of  his  School  to  be  written  on  each 
paper. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts - 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat 

2.  Object  Drawing  in  Outline. 

3.  Practical  Geometry. 

I.— FREEHAND  FROM  THE  FLAT.— 20  Marks. 

Copy  the  example  given,  enlarged  in  breadth  about  1 inch,  and  pro- 
portionately throughout. 

IL— OBJECTS.— 12  Marks, 

The  examiner  will  place  (on  the  floor)  before  the  candidates  an 
ordinary  dining  room  chair — not  directly  facing  them.  On  the  chair 
place  a tall  hat  containing  a roll  of  paper  (tied),  so  as  to  project  some 
inches  above  the  hat  These  objects  are  all  to  be  represented  in  a 
drawing  which  should  fairly  fill  the  paper. 

Ill— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.— 18  Marks. 

Note.  — Any  three  of  On  following  questions  may  be  attempted. 
Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  a/nd  where  a 
construction  is  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points 
being  marked  with  letters. 

Full  credit  wiU  not  be  allowed  for  a question , unless  the  construction 
is  neatly  draum  and  all  lines  shown. 

1.  Make  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  altitude  being  2-^  inches  and  the 

vertical  angle  45u.  6 marks. 

2.  Draw  an  ellipse,  the  longer  axis  being  4 inches  long,  and  the 

shorter  axis  2^  inches.  6 marks. 

3.  Draw  a circle  of  1^-inch  radius.  Within  this  circle  inscribe  a 

triangle  whose  angles  shall  he  50°,  60°,  and  70°.  6 marks. 
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4.  The  adjacent  sides  of  a rhomboid  are  g inch  and  1 1 inch ; the  - ppendUL. 

diagonal  joining  the  extremities  of  these  is  If  inch.  Construct  the  Esa^J7 
rhomboid.  3 marks.  nation 

Questions. 

5.  Draw  the  plan  of  a rectangular  field  320  yards  by  1 15  yards ; scale,  — 

1 inch  to  100  yards.  3 marks.  Mttdhtn. 

6.  Draw  a straight  line  5 inches  long  and  divide  it  into  6 equal  parts,  D 

3 marks. 


MUSIC. — 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  Music. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Downing,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  scale  of  Mi  j, ; and  explain  the 
use  of  all  the  marks  employed  besides  the  notes — 


14  marks. 

2.  Define  the  term  “ modulation  " ; and  show  how  it  is  indicated. 

14  marks. 

3.  Explain  the  terms  da  oapo,  legato,  staccato,  tutti,  and  piu  lento. 

10  marks. 

4.  W rite  out  an  exercise  on  thirds,  each  bar  to  contain  one  minim 

and  two  crotchets ; and  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  repeated  from  a certain 
place.  12  marks. 

5.  Name  all  the  intervals  in  the  following : — 

10  marks. 

C.  Write  out  the  signatures  of  Sol,  Mi,  Si,  and  Si  y C marks. 

7.  What  notes  do  accidental  flats  or  sharps  affect  1 4 marks. 

8.  What  note  stands  on  the  middle  line  of  the  great  stave ; name  the 

three  clefs,  and  give  their  situations  respectively.  5 marks. 
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IV— MONITRESSES. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. — GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  District  Inspector. 

What  are  the  two  kinds  of  errors  to  which  pupils  are  liable  in 
working  arithmetical  exercises,  and  how  should  oack  be  remedied  ? 

15  marks. 

2.  Write  out  fully  the  requirements  of  the  programme  for  third  class 

in  reading  and  spelling.  15  marks. 

3.  How  can  you  arouse  the  attention  of  the  children,  and  keep  it 

alive  when  teaching  reading  from  the  tablet  1 15  marks. 

4.  Write  out  a set  of  questions  on  the'  subject-matter  of  the  lesson 

on  the  Wild  Goose.  15  marks. 

5.  Describe  how  you  would  give  a lesson  on  the  Map  of  the  World. 

8 marks. 

G.  What  precautions  must  be  observed  as  to.  the  demeanour  of  the 
children  at  mental  calculation  [ 8 marks. 

7.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  teaching  the  addition  table. 

7 marks. 

8.  State  why  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  assist  children  in  their  answers. 

7 marks. 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connkllan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  -Inspector 

Mr.  Daltor,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  49  men  can  do  a piece  of  work  in  130  days  of  8 hours  each,  how 
many  hours  a day  must  196  men  work  to  do  as  much  in  26  days? 

20  marks. 

2.  If  ’0625  lb.  cost  -458s.,  what  will  '075  of  a ton  cost? 

28  marks. 

3.  Prove  that  there  are  640  acres  in  a square  mile.  25  marks. 

4.  A lady  after  paying  an  income  tax  of  5 d.  in  the  £1,  has  a net 

income  of  £982  2s.  Id  ; find  her  original  salary.  27  marks. 

5.  What  quantity  of  beef  at  8s.  2d.  a stone  ought  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a chest  of  tea  containing  84  lbs.,  at  3s.  2£d  per  lb.  1 

12  marks. 

6.  Find  the  dividend  on  £2,734  16s.  8 d.  at  9s.  4£dL  in  the  £1. 

12  marks. 

7.  Divide  the  product  of  4^  and  2|  by  the  difference  between 

and  4£.  13  marks. 

8.  What  principal  will  produce  £36  12s.  6 d.  as  interest  in  24  years 

at  3J-  per  cent,  per  annum?  13  marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only/ouA-  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector; 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

f 1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland ; mark  on  it  the  position  of  the 
capes,  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  mouths  of  rivers  from  Oork  to  Sligo,  along 
the  western  coast.  1(5  marks. 

2.  In  what  county,  and  for  what  noted  are : — Dumfries,  Yarmouth, 
Cashel,  Swansea,  Leith,  Southampton,  Eton,  Campbeltown? 

16  marks. 

3.  Name  (1)  a bay  south  of  Cornwall,  (2)  the  highest  mountain  peak 

in  Tipperary,  (3)  the  largest  town  in  the  Channel  Islands,  (4)  a tributary 
of  the  Shannon  on  its  right  bank,  (.3)  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland, 
(0)  the  largest  lake  in  Wales.  16  marks, 

4.  How  is  it  proved  that  a degree  on  the  earth’s  surface  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  west  to  east,  corresponds  to  fonr  minutes  of  time  ? 

13  marks. 

5.  What  and  where  are: — Barbadoes,  Rangoon,  Sutlej,  Essequibo, 

Gozo,  Belize  ? 9 marks. 

6.  What  is  the  area  of  Lough  Neagh,  what  rivei'3  flow  into  it,  what 

counties  surround  it?  6 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  position  of  each  of  the  following  headlands: — 

Sumbnrgh  Head,  Brach-y-pwll,  Portland  Bill,  Birr  Point,  Butt  of 
Lewis,  Dunnet  Head,  Dunmore  Head,  Dungeness.  8 marks. 

8.  When  does  the  circle  of  illumination  bisect  the  parallels?  Does 

the  circlo  of  illumination  ever  coincide  with  the  equator  1 Explain  your 
answer  in  eaoh  case.  7 marks. 
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PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed. 

Your  penmanship  uiiil  be  judged  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

lf  Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman  ? . . 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ? ” 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  Hfo  ?• 

Sir  Childe,  I’m  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful, cheek.” 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  emperor,  in  whose 
dominions  the  Father  of  Waters  begins  his  course ; whose  bounty  pouvs 
down  the  streams,  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  half  the  world  the  harvests 
of  Egypt.  • 

According  to  the  custom,  which  has  descended  from  age  to  age  among 
the  monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a private 
palace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Abyssinian  royalty,  till  the 
order  of  succession  should  call  him  to  the  throne. 
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A premia  l.  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. — 50  Marks  (including  20  Marks 
for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

. N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Warner,  District  Inspector. 

The  Dictation  Exercise  is  to  ho  taken  from  Fifth  Book,  pago  305, 
from  “ But  the  generality  of  our  shores,”  to  “ noblest  exertions.” 

1.  State  what  rules  for  spelling  are  respectively  exemplified  in  the 

words  dissent,  roguish,  compliance,  fulfil,  and  show  clearly  how  they 
severally  come  under  these  rules.  8 marks. 

2.  Ordinance,  ingenious,  descent,  ballad — give  the  spelling  and  mean- 
ing of  words  liable  to  be  confounded  with  these  by  incorrect  speakers. 

8 marks. 

3.  To  the  following  words  : — Encourage,  care , due,  full,  join  affixes 

that  will  illustrate  in  each  case  either  a rule  for  spelling  or  an  exception 
to  a rule ; explaining  fully.  8 marks. 

4.  Name  four  words  in  which  the  final  y is  changed  into  e,  before 

OU8.  6 marks. 

5.  Distinguish  accurately  between  the  first  and  second  class  of  verbal 

distinctions,  and  give  two  examples  of  each  class.  4 marks. 

6.  Write  ont  the  seventh  rule  for  spelling.  Name  two  exceptions  to 

this  rule.  4 marks. 

7.  What  rules  are  exemplified  by  the  words  holiday,  chilblain, 

senseless  1 3 marks. 

8.  What  is  the  guide  to  the  correct  spelling  of  words  ending  in  mice, 

ence,  lion,  sion,  kc.  1 4 marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  — Only  four  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be  one,  are 
to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  : — ■ 

The  several  kinds  of  the  worsted  manufacture  are  excellent  for  that 
elasticity  which  makes  them  sit  close  to  a part  without  impeding  its 
motions.  24  marks. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of — Dogma,  Madame,  Fungus,  Crisis,  Seraph. 

12  marks. 

3.  Write  out  the  rales  of  Syntax  which  relate  to  the  case  of  the 

relative  pronouns.  12  marks. 

4.  What  is  personification  l What  is  the  rule  which  guides  us  as  to 

the  gender-in  personification?  12  marks. 

5.  What  ideas,  other  than  that  of  diminution,  do  some  diminutive 

nouns  express  ? Give  examples.  8 marks. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of  subsequent,  voluntary,  inundation,  indem- 
nify, volatile.  8 marks. 
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7.  How  many  methods  are  there  of  distinguishing  gender  in  nouns  1 Jpp*natxL. 

Give  an  example  of  each.  7 marks.  Ei»mi- 

8.  Fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  subjoined  table  : Questions. 


Present  Tense. 

My. 

Flee. 

Drink. 


Past  Participle. 


Slink. 

Sew. 

Sow. 


7 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — The  composition  exercise  must  be  attempted,  and  not  more  than 
three  of  the  remaining  questions. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  in  prose  a description  of  the  punishment  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  follows  a man  in  life  and  in  death  who  has  no  love  for  his 
native  country.  Explain  the  line — 

“ Meet  nurse  for  a poetic  child.”  13  marks. 

2.  As  an  exercise  in  Composition,  write  out,  in  your  own  words,  the 

story  of  “ The  Pious  Sons.”  13  marks. 

3.  Specify  the  ways  in  which  beavers  display  remarkable  building 

instinct  For  what  are  these  animals  considered  valuable,  and  where 
are  they  most  plentiful  1 12  marks. 

4.  Write  out  the  twelve  lines  beginning — 

“ Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way." 

12  marks. 

5.  Complete  the  stanza,  of  which  this  is  the  first  line — 

“ Teach  me  half  the  gladness."  4 marks. 

6.  Write  six  questions  on  the  lesson  on  Salt  in  the  Third  Book. 

6 marks. 

7.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  words — mosaic,  shame,  woof, 

balustrade,  pollen.  7 marks. 

8.  What  use  is  made  of  («)  the  fruit,  (b)  the  seeds,  (e)  the  leaves, 

(d)  the  leaf-stalks,  and  (s')  the  trank  of  the  date  tree  1 8 marks, 
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Appendix L.  DRAWING. — 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — The  name  of  the  Monitress  and  of  tier  School  to  he  written  on 
each  paper. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  District  Inspector. 

L— FREEHAND.— 20  Marks. 

A drawing  of  the  example  supplied  is  to  be  made  on  an  enlarged  scale : 
the  length  to  be  increased  about  one  inch,  and  the  breadth  in  proportion. 
II.— OBJECT  DRAWING.— 12  Marks. 

The  examiner  will  carefully  draw  in  chalk  the  diagonals  of  a small 
blackboard,  which  he  should  then  place  horizontally  about  thirty  inches 
from  the  floor.  On  the  centre  of  the  board,  he  will  place  a soup-plate; 
on  the  soup-plate  an  inverted  slop-bowl ; and  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowls 
a saucer  with  a cup  lying  on  its  side,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  the  candidate, 
part  of  the  internal  and  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  cup.  Black- 
board and  objects  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  fairly  fill  the  paper. 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.— 18  Marks. 

Note. — Any  three  of  the  following  questions  may  he  attempted.  Answers 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only , and  where  a construction  is  not 
obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked  with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  drawn  and  all  lines  shown. 

1 . With  a radius  of  5 inches  draw  an  arc  whose  chord  shall  be  1| 

inch.  Show  how  to  draw  a tangent  to  the  arc,  the  centre  being  sup- 
posed to  be  inaccessible.  8 marks. 

2.  Describe  a regular  pentagon,  with  diagonal  =1 J inch.  6 marks. 

8.  Construct  a scale  to  represent  15.  miles,  taking  ^ of  an  inoh  to 

the  mile.  4 marks. 

4.  Inscribe  a semicircle'  within  a rectangle' 2 inches  by  1 inch. 

- • 8 marks. 

5.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with 'vertical  height  of  8 inches. 

3 marks. 

6.  Divide  a line  2 inches  long  in-the  proportion  of  3 to.5,  3 marks. 

MUSIC.— 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  Music, 

N.B.—  Only Jour  questions  to  be  attempted.  . ■!■■>' 

Mr,  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Downing,  District  Inspector.  i 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Transposo  the  following  into  the  scale  of  La : — 


Exiuni- 
Qu  M lions. 
Monitreues 

D Papers. 
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2.  Define  accent  and  syncopation,  respectively.  Illustrate  by  ex-  ApptniixL. 

amples.  10  marks.  ExmT 

3.  Write  on  a stave  the  key  signatures  for  Re  and  Mi,  respectively.  <v^““jons 

12  marks.  

4.  Bor  the  following : — MonUrenu 


14  marks. 


5.  What  are  the  two  tetvachords  of  a major  scale  ? How  is  it  that 

the  tune  of  each  tetraohord  is  the  same  although  they  consist  of  different 
sounds  1 8 marks. 

6.  Give  examples  on  the  stave  of  a major  third,  a minor  third,  a plu- 
perfect fourth,  and  an  imperfect  fifth.  4 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  following : — 

ff.  g D.O.,  p.  allegro,  adagio. 

6 marks. 

8.  What  are  accidentals  1 Give  an  example  of  an  accidental  affecting 

a note  in  the  following  bar.  7 marks. 


EXTRA  SUBJECTS.— MALES. 

LATIN. — 60  marks. 

Two  horn's  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted — to  include  at  least 
each  group,  A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Elwaine,  District  Inspector. 


one  from 


A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  Extemplo  Libya;  maguas  it  Fama  per  urbes  : 

Eama,  malum  quo  non  aliud  velocius  ullum  ; 

Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acqmrit  oundo  ; 

Parva  metu  prknb  ; mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 

Ingreditwrqna  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 

Illam  Terra  parens,  irft  irritata  deorum, 

Extremum  (ut  perhibent)  Cceo  Enceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit,  pedibus  celerem  et  pernicibus  alis, 

Monstrum  horrendum,  ingens,  cui  quot  sunt  corpore  plumse, 
Tot  vigiles  oculi  subter  (mirabile  dictu), 

Tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  siibrigit  aures. 

Nocte  volat  cceli  medio  terrseque  per  umbram, 

Stridens;  nec  dulci declinat  luminasomno. — Virgil.  10  marks. 


2.  Ulii  verb  moveri  et  appropinquare  mcenibus  viderunt,  nova  atque 
inusitatfi  specie  commoti,  legatos  ad  Oiesarem  de  pace  miserunt,  qui  ad 
hunc  modurn,  locuti ; “Non  se  existimare,  Romanos  sine  ope  divina 
helium  gerere  ; qui  tanta  altituclinis  machinationes  tautfi  celeritate  pro- 
movere  possesU  : se,  suaque  omuia,  eorum  potestati  permittere,  ilixerant : 
unum  petere,  ac  deprecan : si  forth,  pro  suft  dementis,  ac  mansuetudine, 
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Appendix  L.  qufim  ipsi  ab  aliis  audirent,  statuisset,  Aduatncos  esse  conservandos, 
ne  se  avmis  despoliarefc. — Ctesar.  10  marks, 

nation  3.  Xono  die  in  jugum  Alpium  pervert  turn  est  per  invia  pleraque  et 
Questions.  erroreBj  qU0S  aut  duceutium  fraus  aut,  ubi  fides  iis  non  essot,  teniere 
A Me  initte  valles  a conjectantibus  iter  facicbant.  Bidnum  in  jugo.  stativa 

Ttuchtrs.  habita  /egsisque  labore  ac  pugn&ndo  quies  data  militibus  : jumeutaque 
A>  Paper,  aliquot,  qute  prolapsa  in  rupibus  erant,  sequendo  vestigia  agminis  in 
oostra  pervenere.  Fessis  fcedio  tot  malorum  nivis  etiom  casus  occidento 
jam  sider'e  Vergiliarum  ingentein  terrorem  adjecit. — Livy.  10  maVks. 

B. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

Ariovistus  said,  that  if  be  had  need  of  Cmsar,  he  would  go  to  him, 
if  on  the  other  hand  Ctesar  desired  anything  from  him,  it  was  Ctesar’s 
duty  to  come  to  him.  Moreover,  he  could  not  venture  without  an  army 
into  that  part  of  Gaul  which  Ctesar  held,  nor  could  he  bring  his  army 
together  without  great  expenditure  of  means  and  trouble,  and  he  could 
not  conjecture  what  business  Ctesar  or  the  Roman  people  had  in  the 
country  which  he  had  conquered  in  war.  10  marks. 

5.  Express  in  Latin : — 

(a) .  T/te  25th  of  December. 

( b ) .  Do  not  envy  me  my  riches. 

(c) .  Must  we  not  all  die  f 

(d) .  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  told  many,  falsehoods  that  he 

might  not  be  banished. 

(e) .  You  may  take  away  my  life.  6 marks. 

0.  . 

6.  Parse  the  following  words,  and  conjugate  the  verb  to  which  each 
belongs : — acquirit,  ingredilur,  progenuit,  subrigit  (Virgil) ; moveri, 
possent,  audirent  (Ctesar) ; fessis,  prolwpsa,  adjecil  (Livy).  10  marks. 

7.  Compare  noxius,  benevolus,  and  nequam.  What  is  the  genitive 

plural  of  arx  1 State  the  rule.  5 marks. 

8.  Write  out  the  sentence  “ Nono  die  ....  itei-  -fauiebant," 

marking  the  quantities.  (See  question  3).  5 marks. 

9.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  with  dates. 

5 marks. 

10.  When  was  the  office  of  cedile  instituted,  and  what  were  the  duties 

attached  to  it  1 5 marks. 


B,  orC 


LATIN.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed,  for  this  paper.  . 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted — to  include  at  least  one  from 
each  group  A,  B,  C. 

Mr-.  Newjsli.,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Elwaine,  District  Inspector. 


' Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  Ill©  patris  magni  parere  parabat 

Imperio,  et  primitm  pedibus  talaria  nectit 
Aurca,  cuts  sublimem  alis,  sive  mquora  supra, 
Ssu  terrain,  rapido  par  iter  cum.  flamine  portajit. 
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Turn  virgam  capit : Lac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo  ApputdiiL. 

Pallentes,  alias  sub  'ti-istia  Tkrtara  inittit ; - 

Dat  somnos  adimitque,  et  liunina  morte  resignat  nation' 

IM  fretus  agit  ventos,  et  turbida  tranat  Qu««tion». 

Nubila. — V iROiL.  Xp  marks.  Male 

• ■ " Teachers. 

2.  Ccesari  omnia  lino  tempore  erant  agenda : vexillum  proponendum,  . , ~ 

quod  erat  insigne  cum  ad  anna  concurri  oporfccre^ : signnm  tuba  dandum : p»p«r* 

ab  opere  revocandi  milites:  qui  paulo  longius  aggeris  petendi  causa 
j)roccsserant,  arcessendi : acies  instruenda,  milites  colioi-tandi,  Hignnm 
dandum  : quamm  rernm  magnam  .partem  tomporis  brevitas,  et  successus 

et  incursus  hostium  impediebat.  His  diffioultatibus  du«  res  erant  sub- 
sidio,  seientia  atque  usus  militum,  quod,  superioribus  preeliis  exercitati, 
quid  fieri  opovteret,  non  minus  commode  ipsi-  .sibi  prsescribere,  quam  ab 
aliis  doceri  poterant. — C.ssah.  • 10  marks. 

3.  Multis  Lominibus  jumentisque  feede  amissis  quum  tandem  de  paliu 
dibus  emersisset,  ubi  primum  in  sicco  potuit,  castralooat,  certumque  per 
pnemissos  exploratores  habuit  exercituin  Romannm  circa  Arretii  mccnia 
esse.  Consulis  deinde  consilia  atque  animurn  et  situm  regionum  itin- 
eraque  et  copias  ad  com  meatus  -.expediendos  et  emtera,  qute  eogn6sse  in 
rem  erat,  summa  omnia  cum  cura  inquirendo  exsequebatur.  Regie  erat 
in  primis  Italite  fertilis;  Etrusci  campi,  qui  Fsesulas  inter.  Arretiumque 
jacent,  frumenti  ac  pecoris  et  omnium  copia  ;rerum.  opulenti.  Consul 
ferox  ab  consulatu  priore  et  non  modo  legum  aut  patrum  majestatis  sed 
ne  deorum  quidem  satis  metuens  : . Lane  insitam  ingertio  ejus  temeritatem 
fortuna  prospero  ciyilibus  bellicisque  rebus  successu  aluerat.— Livy. 

10  marks. 


B.  • - . . 

Translate  into  Latin 

4.  PLilip,  King  of  Macedonia,  as  clever  as  he  was.  brave,  availed 
himself  so  well  of  the , advantages  that  a.  small  but  united  kingdom, 
in  which  the  royal  power  was  absolute,  gave  him  over  so  many  divided 
towns  and  republics,  that' in  the  end,  partly  by  skill,  partly  by  force, 
he  made  himself  the  strongest  man  in  Greece,  and  compelled  all  the 
Greeks  to  march  under  his  standards  against  the  common,  enemy. 

• = ••• ' ' ID  marks. 

Express  in  Latin : — . 

5.  (a)  There  are  some  who  think  the  elections  will  be  fixed  for  the  9th 

and  10  th  of  July.  ' 

(b)  Romulus  a hose  a site  near  the  river  Tiber  for  building  the  city 
of  Rome.  5 marks. 

C. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs sto,  augeo, 

hcereo , credo,  expergiscor.  marks. 

7.  Compare  multum,  prope,  dives,  acer,  magnifious.  5 marks. 

8.  When  speech  is  changed  from  the  direct  to  the  oblique  form, 

what  changes  of  mood  take  place  1 5 marks. 

9.  For  what  are  the  following  known:— Cannon,  Pharealia,' Numantia, 

7c w,  The  Allia  1 Give  dates.  5 marks. 

10.  State  what  you  know  of  tin  Dictatorship,  and  give  instances 

'of  the  appointment  of  pigtators.  v_  ' ® marks. 
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FRENCH. — 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted — to  include  at  least  one  from 
each  group , A,  B,  0. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  Perrette,  sur  sa  tfite  ayant  un  pot  au  lait 

Bien  pos6  snr  un  coussinet, 

Pr6tendait  arriver  sans  encombre  il  la  ville. 

Lego  re  et  court-vetue,  ello  allait  h grands  pas, 

Ayant  mis  ce  jour-lii,  pour  etre  plus  agile, 

Cotillon  simple  et  souliers  plats. 

Notre  laitiere,  ainsi  troussee, 

Comptait  dejit  dans  sa  pensee 
Tout  le  prix  de  son  lait ; en  employ  ait  l’argent 
Achetait  un  cent  d’ceufs ; iaisait  triple  couvee ; 

La  chose,  allait  h bien  par  son  soin  diligent, 

II  m’est,  disait-elle,  facile 
D’^lever  des  poulets  autonr  de  ma  maison ; 

Le  renard  sera  bien  habile 

S’il  ne  m’en  laisso  assez  pour  avoir  un  cochon. — La  Fontaine. 

10  marks. 

2.  Vous  n’dtes  pas  encore  eehappts  de  sa  rage  : 

Aveo  la  meme  ardeur  qu’elle  voulut  jadis 
Perdre  en  vous  le  dernier  des  enfants  de  son  fils, 

A vous  faire  peril-  sa  cruaute  s’attacbe, 

Et  vous  poursuit  encor  sous  lo  nom  qui  Vous  cache. 

Mais  sous  vos  etendards  j’ai  d^ja  su  ranger 
Un  people  obfiissant  et  prfit  a vous  venger. 

Entrez,  g&iereux  chefs  des  families  sacrees, 

Du  ministere  saint  tour  a tour  honorees. — Ailudie. 

10  marks. 

3.  Helas  ! It  quoi  les  rois  sont-ils  exposes,  les  plus  sages  m6mcs  sont 

souvent  surpris.  Des  homines  urtificieux  et  intdresses  les  environnent. 
Les  bons  se  retivent,  parce  qu’ils  ne  sont  ni  empressis  ni  flatteurs ; les 
bons  attendent  qu’on  les  cherche,  et  les  princes  ne  savent  gudrc  les  idler 
chercher  : au  contraire,  les  mediants  sont  liardis,  trompeurs,  empresses  i 
s’insinuer  ct  a plaire,  adroits  it  dissimuler,  prSts  3,  tout  faire  contre 
l’honneur  et  la  conscience  pour  contenter  les  passions  de  celui  qui  regne. — 
T'eUmaque.  . 10  marks. 

B 

Translate  into  French  : — 

4.  Cineas,  seeing  Pyrrhus  determined  to  cross  over  to  Italy,  one  day 

said  to  him,  “ You  meditate  carrying  your  arms  against  the  Romans ; 
if  we  succeed  in  conquering  them,  what  advantage  shall  we  derive  from 
this  victory  1” — “The  Romans  once  conquered,”  replied  Pyrrhus,  “ all 
Italy  will  be  ours.”— “ And  when  we  are  masters  of  it,  what  shall  we 
4o  1 ” — “ Sicily  stretches  out  her  arms  to  us,”  10  marks. 


AppcndixL. 

F.laroi- 

Quotlione. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A1  Paper. 
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5.  Express  in  French AppendixL. 
(a.)  Several  letters  reached  ns  yesterday  evening.  Exami- 

(b.)  We  have  perceived  too  late  that  a number  of  mistakes  have  Question*. 


crept  into  our  work. 


5 marks.  — r 


6 Write  in  French 


O. 


(a.)  It  is  a long  lime  since  lee  built  these  houses. 

(b.)  Here  is  the  letter  which  I have  read. 

(c.)  I have  made  them  come  down. 

(d.)  The  letters  which  I have  begun  are  on  the  table. 

(e.)  The  little  affection  you  have  shown  me  is  surprising. 

Give  the  rale  of  the  past  participle  which  applies  to  each  sentence. 

10  marks. 

7.  Write  the  imperative  of  acquerir  throughout.  5 marks. 

8.  Give  some  examples  of  the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  nouns 

in  French  where  it  would  be  omitted  in  English.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  meanings  of  the  following  words  according  as  they  are 
masculine  or  feminine : — 


aiglc,  enseigne,  page , pocle,  voile. 

10.  Give  plurals  of  nez,  vmu,  caned,  bal,  chef-d’oeuvre. 


5 marks. 
5 marks. 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks.  A*.  B.  or  C 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted — one  at  least  from  each 
group  A,  B,  G. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  „ Le  premier  qui  vit  un  chameau 

S’enfuit  it  cefc  objet  nouveau, 

Le  second  approcha ; le  troisi&rae  osa  faire 
Un  licou  pour  le  dromadairc. 

L’accoutumance  ainsi  nous  rend  tout  familior. 

Ce  qui  nous  pa/raissait  terrible  et  singulier 
S’apprivoise  avec  notre  vug 
Quond  ce  vient  a la  continue. 

Et  puisque  nous  voici  tombds  sur  ce  sujet : 

On  avait  mis  des  gens  au  guet, 

Qui,  voyant  sur  les  eaux,  de  loin,  certain  objet, 

Ne  purent  s'empeclier  de  dire 
Qne  c’6tait  un  puissant  navire 
Quelques  momens  apr4s,  l’objet  devint  brdlot, 

Et  puis  nacelle,  et  puis  ballot, 

Enfin  batons  flottans  sur  l'onde, 

J’en  sais  beaucoup  de  par  le  monde 
. A qui  ceci  conviendrait  bien : 

De  loin,  c'ost  quelque  chose ; et  de  pr&s,  co  n’est  rien. 

La  Fontaine. 

10  marks. 
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2.  Ami,  depuis  deux  jours  je  ne  la  con-mis  phis. 

Ce  n’est  plus  cette  reine  dclair6e,  intrSpide, 

.Elevge  au-dessus  de  son  sexe  timide, 

Qui  d’abord  accablait  ses  enncmis  surpris, 

Et  d’un  instant  ])crdu  eonnaissait  tout  le  prix  : 

La  puer  d’un  vain  remords  trouble  cette  grande  ame  ; 

Elle  flotte,  elle  lidsite ; en  un  mot,  elle  est  femme. 

Athalie. 

„ 10  marks. 

3.  Trente  cbambres  qui  communiqucnt  les  unes  aux  autres,  et  dout 
ckacune  a line  porte  de  fer  avee  six  gros  verrous,  sont  le  lieu  oil  il  se 
renferme  : on  ne  sait  jamais  dans,  laquelle  deces.chambres  il  couche ; et 
on  assure  qu’il  ne  couchc  jamais  deux  nuits.de  suite-  dans  la  meme,  de 
peur  d’y  6tre  egorgfi.  Il  no  connait  ni  les  doux  plaisirs,  ni  1’amitie 
encore  plus  douce  : siorihii  {iarle  de  cherclier  Ja  joie,  il  sent  qu'elle  fnit 
loin  de  lui,  et  qu’elle  refuse  d’entrer  dans  son  cceur. — Telimaque. 

10  marks 
B. 

Translate  into  French : — 

4.  I congratulate  you  less  on  your  victory,  Montausier  wrote  to  the 

Dauphin,  than  on  the  humanity  with  which  you  have  treated  the  van- 
quished. In  braving_a]l  dangers  you  have  only  done  what  others  have 
done  also;  but  by  assisting  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  hostile 
country  you  have  shown  that  you  have  inherited  the  magnanimity  of 
your  ancestors.  .i  .....  . - . 10  marks. 

5.  Express'in  French-:—  ' . . 

(1.)  She  has- blue  eyes.  , "* ' 

(2.)  Are  you  a Frenchman  f 

(3.)  I say  il  in  order  that  he  may  femt.W  . 

(4.)  Whom  do  you  s-peak  to?  ( 

(5.)  I have  read  them ; neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  good. 


6.  Parse  vit,  rendpparaissail,  devinl  (La  Fontaine),  connais  (Athalie), 

and  give  the  past  participle,  of  each.  • . ■ 10  marks. 

7 . Compare, trisfe,  bon,  mauvais,  petit,  pen.  5 marks. 

8.  "What  is  the  plural,  of  cehur  and  wliat  is  its  feminine  1 5 marks. 

9-  What  preposition  is  -required  after  the  following  verbs  before  tho 

infinitive  : — hesiter,  cherclier,  cesser,  reussir,  refuser  ? 5 marks. 

10.  Distinguish  between  un  grand  homme  and  un  honvrne  grand,  and 
between  un  brave  hom/me  and  un  homme  brave.  5 marks. 


._  '•  BOTA5TY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half- allowed  for  this  paper. 
Td-B.—Only  five  qvestiotis  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A:  BkowW, -District  Inspector. 

Name  anii  classify  the  British  climbing  plants,  and  give  t 
Botanical  description  of  any  one  of  them.  10  marks. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  freshwater  ahjm:  10  marks.  MppmUxL. 

3.  Write  a full  note  on  the  morphology  of  the  pistil.  10  marks.  Exami- 

4.  'Write  a note  on  carnivorous  plants,  showing  the  more  important  nation 

phenomena  presented  -by  them.  Are  there  any  such  plants  in  the  Qaeation»- 
British  Flora  1 ' 10  marks.  -Male, 

5.  Describe  the.Afiwci  (Moss  Family),  and  explain  clearly  their  mode  .Teachtrs. 

of  reproduction.  10  marks.  a1"pw« 

6.  Describe  the  germination  of  an  acorn.  5 marks. 

7.  What  are  the  nm-essentialfilora.1  organs  1 5 marks. 

8.  Name  the  chief  kinds- of  polypetdlous  corolla.  * •"  " 5 marks. 

9.  How  are  the  movemerits~that  take  place  in  the  dehiscence  of  fruits 

to  be  accounted  for  1 5 marks.' 

10.  Write  out  a detailed  botanical  description  of  rosa  canina  (dogrose), 

or  of  dandelion.  5 marks. 

BOTANY.— 50  Marks.  A’  B^ndO 

Paper. 

One  hom-  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A,  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Enumerate  the  principal  changes  that  take  place  in  cell- walls. 

10  marks. 

2.  To  what  natural  orders  do  tire  following  plants  belong  : — carnation, 

strawberry,  hop,  Klac,  liousdeek  1 10  marks.  _ 

3.  Write  a note  on  the  chemical  constituents  of  plants  and  their 

sources.  10  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  reproduction  of  the  angiosperms.  10  marks. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  distichous , quincancial,  syngenesious,  sporangia, 

pleurenchyma.  10  marks. 

6.  Desciibe  the  structure  of  the  fruit  in  the  order  Umbellifero.. 

5 marks. 

7.  Namo  the  principal  varieties  of  indefinite  inflorescence. 

5 marks. 

8.  How  does  a berry  differ  from  a drupe  1 Give  an  example  of  each. 

5 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  general  conditions  favourable  to  germination 1 

5 marks. 

10.  Mention  five  officinal  leaves,  and  state  the  use  of  each. 

. 5 marks. 


MUSIC.— 50  Marks,  A,B,otO 

f>u.. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  Music. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Conn  ell  an,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Downing,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  what  order  do  the  minor  keys  with  sharp  signatures  occur  { 

S marks* 
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Tcac kcrei  marKS, 

A B~or  0 ^nto  w*la^  key  does  the  following  passage  modulate  1 Give  a reason 
Paper's,  for  your  answer. 


12  marks. 

4.  Write  any  two  bars  of  music  in  triple  time  and  in  the  key  of  Mi; 

and  then  transpose  them  so  as,  (a)  to  lower  them  two  tones  and  a half, 
and  again,  ( b ) to  raise  them  a semitone.  10  marks. 

5.  Supposing  a piece  of  music  to  begin  in  the  key  of  Do  major  and 

to  modulate  into  lie  key  of  Fa  : if  you  transpose  this  piece  from  the 
key  of  Do  into  the  key  of  Be,  what  will  then  be  the  modulation,  and 
how  will  it  be  effected  1 10  marks. 

6.  Transpose  the  following  passage  into  the  scale  of  Sol : — 


6 marks. 

7.  Write  ascending  tetrachords  from  Mi,  Fa  f,  and  Si  [j.  6 marks. 

8.  Complete  the  tune  of  which  the  following  are  the  opening  bars  : — 


5 marks. 

9.  How  do  you  know  whether  a piece  of  music  is  in  the  major  scale 
indicated  by  the  signature  or  in  that  of  its  relative  minor  1 5 marks. 

10.  Define; — tone,  stave,  syncopation.  Smarts. 

DRAWING. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — The  name  oj  the  Teacher  and  hie  School  to  he  written  on 


Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing  and  Shading. 

8.  Practical  Geometry  and  Perspective. 

I.— FREEHAND  FROM  THE  FLAT.— 50  Marks. 

The  example  given  is  to  bo  copied  on  a slightly  larger  scale,  so  as  to 
be  about  an  inch  higher,  and  the  whole  in  proportion. 
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II.— OBJECTS.— 50  Marks.  JgpaMcZ 

The  examiner  will  place  on  a table,  about  2|  feet  above  the  floor,  an  • 
open  umbrella  resting  partly  on  its  handle,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  the  candi-  Questions, 
dates  part  of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
covering.  He  will  also  place  on  the  table,  so  as  partly  to  intercept  the  Teachers. 

view  of  the  handle,  a tall  hat,  containing  a roll  of  papers.  The  table  

and  objects  on  it  to  be  drawn  so  us  fairly  to  fill  the  drawing  paper.  0 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIYE. 

50  Marks. 

Note. — Only  five  of  the  following  questions  may  be  attempted.  Answers 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  where  the  construction 
is  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked 
with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question,  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  drawn,  and  all  lines  shown. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  an  ordinary  case  of  instruments,  set  squares  and 
a 12-inch  rule  may  be  used. 

1.  Place  in  perspective  a circle  6 feet  in  diameter  in  a vertical  plane 

which  is  at  right  angles  to  and  touches  the  transparent  plane  4 feet  to 
the  right  of  the  spectator.  (Height  of  eye,  5 ft.,  lino  of  direction,  1 2 ft., 
scale  J inch  to  the  foot.)  10  marks. 

2.  Draw  a triangle  the  sides  of  which  are  2 inches,  3 inches,  and 
4 inches,  and  make  an  equilateral  triangle  of  the  same  area. 

10  marks. 

3.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a cylinder — the  axis,  If  inch, 

parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane,  and  inclined  to  the  vertical  plane  at 
45° : diameter,  2 inches.  10  marks. 

4.  Draw  a triangle  whose  sides  shall  be  as  3,  5,  7 — the  smallest  side 

not  to  be  less  than  If  inch.  From  the  angular  points  as  centres  de- 
scribe three  circles  touching  one  another.  10  marks. 

5.  Four  coins  are  to  be  made,  of  the  same  substance  and  same  thick- 

ness, and  of  the  respective  values  of  la.,  2s.,  3s.,  4s.  . Given  the  diame- 
ter of  the  shilling  coin  to  be  ff  of  an  inch,  draw  the  circles  represent- 
ing the  four  coins.  10  marks. 

6.  Divide  a straight  line  5 inches  long  into  3 parts  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 : 3 : 4.  5 marks. 

7.  Give  the  general  rale  for  finding  the  vanishing  point  for  lines 

making  angles  with  the  picture  plane.  6 marks. 

8.  Construct  a trapezium,  whose  sides  are  If,  1§,  If,  If  inch 

respectively.  Within  it  inscribe  a square.  5 marks. 

9.  Find  and  mark  a point  X,  5 feet  to  the  right,  2f  feet  within  the 

picture,  and  7 feet  from  the  ground.  (Height  of  eye  5 feet,  line  of 
direction  12  feet,  scale  f inch  to  a foot.)  5 marks. 

10.  Draw  a line,  f inch ; If  inch  from  either  extremity  draw 

another  line  of  same  length  making  an  angle  of  GO"  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  first  line.  Connect  the  two  adjacent  extremities  of  the 
lines  by  a double  curve  or  ogee.  5 marks. 
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Exiunl- 

QnoBtions. 


HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.- 
. N.B .—Only  Me  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

, Mi-.  W.  A.  Brows,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  five  practical  hints  suitable  for  persons  of  limited  means  for 

securing  the  due  ventilation  of  their  dwellings.  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  how  the  oxygen,  the  nitrogen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 

the  air  act  on  animal  economy.  1 0 marks. 

3.  How  is  water  physically  examined  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
purity?  How  are  the  colour  and  odour  of  water  ascertained? 

10  marks. 

4.  Give  the  classes  into  which  food  has  been  divided ; mention  some 
examples  of  each  class ; and  state  the  effect  of  each  in  animal  economy. 

10  marks. 

5.  Mention  five  unhealthy  trades,  and  give  the  means  of  mitigating  the 

evil  effects  resulting  from  their  pursuit.  10 -marks. 

6.  What  property  in  the  blood  prevents  excessive  bleeding  when  we 

cut  ourselves  ? 5 marks. 

7.  Name  some  dangerous  adulterations  of  food.  5 marks. 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  open  grates?  What 

hygienic  objections  are  there  to  stoves  ? 5 marks. 

0.  What  purifying  effect  on  water  have  the  following : — alum,  milk 
oj  lime,  animal  charcoal  1 5 marks. 

10.  Describe  either  Sylvester’s  or  Howard’s  method  of  restoring 
breathing  to  the  apparently  drowned.  5 marks. 


TONIC  SOLFA.— 50  Marks.  • 

Three  hours  allowed  for  Music. 

N.B.--—  Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Stebde,  District  Inspector. 

, Mr.  Murphy,. District  Inspector. 

N.B. — Ordinary  exercise  paper  (hot  staff  notation  paper)  is  to  be  used 
in  answering  these  questions. 

1.  Draw  a diagram  of  a principal  key  with  its  first  sharp  apd  flat 

keys.  What  change  does  the  new  te  require  in.  the  lah  of  the  principal 
key  ? 14  marks. 

2.  State  the  pitch  as  F,  G,  Bb,  &c.  of  the  highest  and  lowest  notes 
of  the  following  passage 

d s,  1,  f m.  r d 

in  the  key  of  D.  12  marks. 

3.  Write  the  rhythms  corresponding  to  the  following  time  names. 
Denote  the  tones  sung  by  1..'" 

Too,  taa-fe,  taa,  saa,  taatai,  tafatai,  tafkisefe,  aa 

Taa-aa,  taatoitee,'  taa,  taa;  taa-aitee,  taa-aataitee.  12  marks. 

4.  What  form  a major  chord  ? On  what  tones  Si  the  scale  can 

major  chords  be  built?  12  marks. 
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5.  Give  the  Sol  Fa  names  for  chromatic  (t.e.,  flattened  and  sharpened)  AppcndixL. 

tones  of  the  scale.  9 marks.  ExamT" 

6.  What  are  the  time  names  for  the  folio-wing  rhythms  1 Qaestiom. 

| : ■ 1|1.1-M:  1‘  | 1 : 1 1 

| -1:  I 1 ■ .1:1.1-  | 1 

6 marks. 

7.  Write  examples  of  a secondary  three-pulse  measure,  and  of  the 

third  and  fourth  forms  of  the  four-pulse  measure.  5 marks. 

8.  Define  accent,  pulse,  and  measure,  respectively.  5 marks. 


Teidicrs. 

A,  B,  or  C 
P-iperf. 


HANDICRAFT.— 50  Marks. 

Two  horns  will  be  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

1.  Describe  fiilly  the  principal  operations  of  carpenters  and 
joinei-s’  work,  stating  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  two  branches 

10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  process  of  whitening  ceiling,  and  repapering  walls 

of  a room  14  ft.  by  12  feet.'  and  9 ft.  6 ins.'  high.  Also  number  of 
pieces  of  paper  required  to  cover  walls.  Room  has  two  windows,  each 
5 ft.  6 ins.  by  3 ft.  6 ins.  j door,  7 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 ins. ; and  fireplace, 
4 ft.  by  4 ft.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  operations  usually  performed  in  the  removal  of 

old  paint  which  has  become  “blistered.”  State  fully  the  mode  of 
preparing  woodwork  for  repainting ; also  painting,  graining,  and 
varnishing.  10  marks. 

4.  Draw  to  a scale  of  one  inch  to  a foot  the  doors  named  in  question 

1,  6 ft.  6 ins.  high,  and  2 ft.  10  ins.  wide.  Write  on  sketch  names  of  the 
various  pieoes  of  timber  \ised  in  construction ; also  name  the  -various 
joints  used.  12  marks. 

5.  Give  sketch  of  timber  trellis-work  garden  paling,  3 ft.  6 ins. 

high.  How  would  you  preserve  it  from  decay,  and  what  precautions 
would  you  take  to  preserve  the  ends  of  the  supporting  posts  where  under- 
ground! Name  three  methods  in  vise.  8 marks. 

6.  Given  a circular  piece  of  wood  containing  6 superficial  feet,  show 

how  you  would  mark  the  lines  for  cutting  it  into  three  parts,  each  con- 
taining 2 ft.  superficial.  3 marks. 

7.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  .construction  of  a framed,  panelled 

and  moulded  door ; also  lodged  and  sheeted  door.  6 marks. 

8.  Describe  all  the  operations  necessary  in  renewing  the  sash  cords 

of  a window  having  both  sashes  hung.  Name  the  parts  requiring  to  be 
removed  and  afterwards  replaced.  6 marks. 

9.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  construction  of  a piotuie  frame 

2 ft.  6 ins.  by  1 ft.  G ins.,  of  moulding  3 inches  wide  on  back,'  fitting 
in  glass  and  picture',  securing'  back  and  hanging.  ' Give  sketches  of 
foregoing.  , 5 marks. 

10.  State  the  exact  quantity  .(in  superficial  feet)of  timber  required  of 

the  thicknesses  given  to  moke  a school  form  9 feet  long,  1 8 inches  high, 
11  ins.  broad,  and  having  two  supports,  sides  6 ins.  deep  and  f-incli  stuff, 
top  aud  supports  1^-inoh  stuff.  • , G marks. 
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A /inouHxL. 
Exniiii- 
Ques  lions. 

Mate 

Teachen. 

A1  Paper. 


GREEK.— 50  Harks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Orly  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each  Section, 
A,  B,  and  C. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 


A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

apforiptnv  puSwiadc  woSuv  rirpr/vc  rivavri 
ic  ofvpov  it  wrepytjQ,  Poeovc  S'  ifairrcv  ipuvrai;, 
it  cifpnto  S'  iSqcrt  ’ tdpi?  S'  eXtttrdai  caatv ' 

Ig  Slfpov  S'  hvafiae,  &vh  re  tXura  rcvyc  atlpac, 
pairri£ty  p iXaav,  rii  S'  out  utovrc  ■’rcriodqv  ’ 
rou  S’  iff  iXtopivoio  Kaviaauhoc ' apfl  ! i \airat 
tvdvtai  rriXvavro,  tap} j S’  array  iv  tovipaiv 
ki'ito  icapoQ  yapicv'  rSrt  Si  Zeis  Svapcvicamv 
SwKty  uutitriruoQai  cjj  iv  warpiSi  yaljj  ‘ 

£>e  row  fiiv  tctdyiro  xapi)  &irav‘  h Sc  vu  pfaqp 
rlXXc  tippy,  &*o  Si  Xurapijv  t/ipnfic  KaXuirrpqv. 

Iliad,  XXII. 

12  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  English : — 

Xiyut  Si  rove  Trcpl  rwv  OtinpiK&v,  oaf  Us  ounotri,  tal  roue  »*/»  ruv 
trrparcvopivui v ivlovs ‘ 2>v  oi  piv  ra  trrp arwnta  role  oltot  pivovei 
Ciayipoven  deupit&‘  ol  Si  roue  aracrOvyrac  adfovc  taBurraaiV  lira 
cal  roue  ra  liovra  noieiy  [iovXopevov c adoporepovc  mummy.  irnlav 
Si  raura  Xuoijrt  tal  rijv  row  ra  piXnara  Xlyety  SSuv  irapaa^i/TC  liefaXi), 
rqvitavra  rdy  ypafoyra  & irlivrcc  'lore  on  avpfipei,  farcin,  rrpl v 
Si  raura  rroafai,  pi)  oKmreirt  rls  ihritiy  ra  ficXriora  uir ip  vpiSy,  if 
vpwv  fnroXiodai  fiouXi'imrcu  • oil  yap  evpi)m-e,  uWois  re  tal  roirov 
povov  mptyiyvcirdat  piXXoyro c,  xaOtiv  aStKue  rt  ta toy  ray  ravr  thrivra 
tal  ypi.\ payra,  pqSiy  Si  loftXijoat  rit  ir  pay  para  AXXa  ical  tic  ro  Xoiroy 
paXXov  in  J)  viiy  ro  ra  jjiXrurra  Xiyciv  tpoPep&rcpoy  mu) eat. 

Demosthenes—  Olynthiaes. 

1 0 marks. 

3.  Translate  into  English 

pera  Si  raura  ayaravovro'  erl  pivrai  ti)y  yiipvpay  opine  fvXanljv 
liecpipav  tal  oirc  hrlOero  ovStlc  oiSapidcv,  obre  rrpoc  rl)v  yifvpav 
ouCuq  J)XQc  ruy  rroXcpioiy,  iis  oi  fvXXaroync  hirl/yytXXov.  cirtiSb 
Si  ewe  iyevtro,  Siefiatyoy  ri)v  yifvpav,  lfavypivr)v  nXolote  rptatovra 
tal  cirra,  £>c  o\6v  rc  paXiora  ncfoXaypivwe'  ifayyeXXov  yip  Tivic 
rwr  rrapa  Tunrafcpvovc  'EXXtjvwv  we  Sia/3 aivovruv  piXXoicv  iwiOqmoBaa 
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4 XX a raDro  pev  \peuSij  7/r'  biaficuvivTuv  pevroi,  6 rXovc  ahroic  -^PpendirL. 
tmtpuvr)  per  SXkuy,  anoxoiv  el  StaB alvoiev  rbv  xorapiv  end  Si  tlSty,  Exuni- 
uytro  intXaliyioy. — XENOPHON — Anabasis.  Option.. 

10  marks.  — 

M ale 


4.  Translate  into  Greek  ; — 

Wo  did  not  come  together  with  a design  of  making  war  upon  the  king, 
neither  did  we  march  against  him  : but  Oyrus  found  many  pretences,  as 
you  very  well  know,  that  ho  might  take  you  unprepared,  and  lead  us 
hither.  However,  when  we  saw  him  in  difficulties,  our  respect  both  to 
gods  and  men  would  not  allow  us  to  abandou  him,  especially  Bince  wo 
had  formerly  permitted  ourselves  to  receive  obligations  from  him. 


A1  Papor.  . 


5.  Express  in  Greek  : — 

(a.)  But  if  we  shall  fall  into  the  power  of  the  king  what  will  prevent 
us  from  being  put  to  death  ? 

(6.)  They  are  sent  out  on  the  understanding  that  they  aro  to  be 
equal  with  those  who  are  left  behind. 

(c.)  I have  never  repented  of  having  held  my  tongue. 

(d.)  Why  do  you  remain  when  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  away  1 

8 marks. 


C. 


6.  Decline  the  numerals  sic,  rpeis,  Svo.  5 marks. 

7.  In  the  passage  from  the  Iliad  parse  rdrpijye,  ifSjirrsv,  ava/iac, 

aeovre,  kckSvito.  5 marks. 

8.  Compare  ftyadSt,  ptya c,  xoXv c.  5 maiks. 

9.  Give  the  future,  perfect,  and  2nd  aoiist  in  the  active  voice  of 

Xapfiaru,  epyopat,  flaiyu),  vlirroi,  rfi/gw.  5 marks. 

10.  Give  a brief  account  of  i.ko  battle  of  Marathon.  5 marks. 


GREEK.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each  Section, 
A,  B,  a/nd  G. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  -Inspector. 

A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

tov  S’  axapeipopcvoc  xpoadifn)  Kpeloiv  'Ayapepuov 
" ral  Si)  ravra  ye  xivra,  yepov,  Kara  po'tpuv  unit. 
AW’  oS’  tivi/p  eddXei  xept  xuvraiv  Ippevut  &XA tty, 
x&vruv  ply  Kpareeiy  eBiXei,  x&vrtaot  S'  avaaaeiy, 

Truffi  Si  all  pal  vet  v,  ft  Tty  ov  xelaeaBai  otu. 
el  Sd  ptv  alypr)ri)v  eBeaav  Oeo't  aitv  iivre r, 
rovviKU  ol  xpoBdovtnv  ovetbea  pvBipjaaBat ; 

tov  S’  Up’  vro/}\riSi)v  tjpetftero  Sloe  ’AxtXXtvc, 

“?  yip  Key  SciXoe  re  sal  obrtSqyot  xaXeolpijy, 
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J.  cl  SI)  aol  trLy  tpyov  vneitopai,  orrt  net  tinge ' 

SWounv  SI/  rayr  intrifyto,  fit) . yap  epoiye 
trllfiaiy  ' ob  yup  tyuy,  in  .aoi  ntiaeadai  & Tot.. 

Homer— Iliad,  I.,  285-296. 

10  marks. 

(j.  2.  Translate  into  English : — 

ravrg  Si  rrj  yviifig  itjtri  Kal  rove  AXXave  npotrdiadat.  pitra  ravra,  ifi ij, 
KcXtiovTOs  livpov  tkafiov  rlje  Z'ovtjc  rov  ’Opoyrr/v  ini  Onvi.ru  unavrte 
avaoravris  Kal  ol  ooyytviie'  lira  Si  iEijyov  avrov  ole  npootrayBr). 
lire!  Si  elSav  avrov  ointp  irpiaOtv  np ootKvvovv,  Kal  Tore  npootKvvriaav, 
Kuinep  elSdrtc  on  ini  8a vary  ilyotro.  Inti  Si  tit  ti)v  ’Apranarou  OKi/vr/v 
tlarivtyOTj  rov  nnrrordrou  r/Tiy  Kvpov  rTKrynrouy_Mv,  ptra  ravra  oiirc  (uvra 
'Pp6trt)v  ovtc  TtOvi)Kira  obSelc  elSc  r amort  obSi  Snaic  AniOavtv  owSdc 
tiSote  t\tyty‘  tiKaZov  Si  A\Xoi  AWuie'  raQoe  Si  obSelc  niimori  abroii  ipiyq. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  I.,  cap.  vi.,  IQ,  11. 

8 marks. 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 

cal  \veiv  ye,  <S  fivOpcs  'AGijvaToi,  roue  vAfiov e Set  roy-ov c rove 
avrouc  a£t ovv  ointp  Kal  rcOeiKaatv'  ob  yap  ion  S/naiov  ri)v  ptv  x«P<*'> 
i } nuaav  i/SXanre  rl)v  iri\tv,  role  rire  dtimv  bnapxtiv,  rl)v  3’  aniyOtiav, 
SC  rjg  ay  Anavrtt  Apnvov  npASftifitv,  rji  vvv  ra  fiiXnfrra  elirivn  faplav 
ytviad at.  nplv  Si  ravra  ebrpenltrai,  fii)SafiatQ,  ui  ArSpeg  'Adrji'aioi, 
p-qSiv  aiiovrt  Tj]\iKOvroy  tlvai  nap  hfiiv  ware  rove  vopOve  robrove 
napafS&vra  fit)  Sovvai  SIkijv,  fitfS'  ovroig  aviyrov  dare  tie  npovnrov  Karov 
avrov  ipPaXeiv. — Demosthenes — Olynthiao  III.,  12,  13. 


4.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

Having  thus  effected  the  liberation  of  the  island,  Timoleon  imme- 
diately laid  down  his  power.  All  the  reward  he  received  for  his  great 
services  was  a house  in  Syracuse1  and  honie'  landed  property  in  tire 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He  now  sent  for  his  family  from  Corinth 
and  became  a Syracusan  citizen.  15  marks. 


5.  What  case  (1)  of  the  agent,  (2)  of  the  object,  do  verbals  in  riot 

require  1 5' marks. 

6.  When  do  proper  names  in  Greek,  take,  and  when  do  they  not  take, 

the  article  1 5 marks. 

7.  How  do  the  meanings  of  ini  differ,  when  followed  by  the  Genitive, 

the  Dative,  and  the  Accusative  respectively?  5 marks. 

8.  In  the  passage  from  the  Iliad  parse  rtKovoa,  Jadai,  InXto,  ipiovtra, 

%/}>)•  5 marks 

9.  State  the  difference  in  meaning  between  fill  with  the  present  im- 
perative and  ftl}  with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  and  illustrate  by  an  example 

5 marks. 

10.  Write  a short  life  of  either.  Epsminondas  or  of.  Philip  of  Macedon. 

5 marks. 
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EXTRA  SUBJECTS. — FEMALES.  • app^ul. 

FRENCH. — 50  Marts.  Examl- 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Questions. 

N.B. — Only  fvoe  questions  to  be  attempted — one  at  least  from  each  FeiuaU 
.group- A,  B,  6.  7eaehm. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector.  Ai  Paper. 

Mr.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English : — 

1.  Travaillez,  prenez  de  la  peine  : 

C'est  le  fonds  qui  manque  le  moius. 

Un  riche  laboureur,  sentant  sa  mort  prochaine, 

Fit  venir  ses  eufans,  leurparlu  sans  temoins, 

Gardez-vous,  leur  dit-il,  de  vendre  l’hdritage 
Que  nous  out  laissc  nous  parens  : 

Un  trSsdr  est  oachfi  dedans. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  l’endroit : mais  un  pen  de  courage 
Vous  le  fera  trouver  j vous  en  viendrez  il  bout. 

Remuez  votre  champ  des  qu’on  aura  fait  l’aofit : 

Creusez,  bechez,  fouillez,  ne  laissez,  nulle  place 
Oil  la  main  ne  passe  et  repasse. 

Le  ptee  mort,  les  fils  vous  retournent  le  champ 
De^ii,  delS,  partout ; si  biea  qu’au  bout  de  l’an 
II  en  rapporta  davantage. 

D’argent,  point  de  cachd.  Mais  le  pero  fut  sage  • 

De  leur  montrer  avant  sa  mort 

Que  le  travail  est  un  tresor. — La  Fontaine.  ID  marks. 

2,  Oui,  ma  juste  fureur,  et  j’en  fais  vanite, 

A venge  mes  parents  sur  ma  postdritfi. 

J’aurais  vu  massacrer  et  mon  p£re  et  mon  frere, 

Du  haut  de  son  palais  pr&ipiter  ma  mere, 

Et  dans  un  meme  join  6gorger  a la  fois 

(Quel  spectacle  d’horreur !)  quatre-vingts  fils  de  rois  ; 

Etpourquoil  pour  vengerje  ne  sais  quels  prophhtes 
Dont  elle  avait  puni  les  fureurs  indiscr&tes. — Athalie. 

10  marks. 

3.  Tous  les  citoyens  s’appliquent  au  commerce,  et  leurs  grandes 
richesses  ne  les  dbgofitont  jamais  du  travail  micessaire  pour  les  aug- 
menter.  On  y voit  de  tous  c6t4s  le  fin  lin  d’Egypte,  et  la  pourpre 
tyrienne,  deux  fois  teinte,  d’un  6clat  merveilleux ; cette  double  teinture 
est  si  vive,  que  le  temps  ne  peut  l’effacer : on  s’en  sert  pour  des  laines 
finos,  qu’on  rehausse  d’une  broderie  d’or'et  d’argent.  Les  Phfimciens 
font  le  commerce  de  tous  les  peuples  jusqu'au:  detroit  de  Gades,  et  ils 
out  m6me  pen6tr6  dans  le  vaste  oedan  qui  environne  toute  la  terre. 

Telemaque.  ' 1.0  marks. 

B. 

Translate  into  French : r-  • ' 

4.  A Roman  citizen',  on  getting  up,  saw  with  Surprise  that  the  rats 
had  gnawed  his  shoes.  He  hastened  to  call  on  Cato,  and  asked  him 
with  anxiety  what  that  might  forebode.  “ My  friend,"  Cato  saad  to 
him,  laughing,  “ it  is  not  a miracle  that  the  rats  should  have  gnawed 
your  shoes,  but  it  would  be  one  if  your  shoes  had  gnawed  the  rats.  ’ 

• 10  marks. 
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Appendix  L 
Female 

Y'l  ackers. 
A’  Paper. 


5.  Express  iu  French  : — 

(1.)  It  is  hot. 

(2.)  Was  it  he  that  was  singing  f 
(8.)  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right. 

(4.)  A wall  seven  feet  high. 

(5.)  The  letter  which  you  have  written.  5 marks. 

C. 

6.  Parse  prenez,  sentant , viendrez  (La  Fontaine),  leinte,  eert 
(Telomaque),  and  give  tho  1st  sing,  perfeot  indicative  of  eaoli. 

10  marks. 

7.  Give  feminines  of — 

comle,  chasseur,  exccuteur,  sot,  vieiUard.  5 marks. 

8.  Distinguish  between  chaque  and  chacun,  ce  and  ceci,  quel  and 

lequel,  I’un  V autre  and  tun  el  V autre.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  fully  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjnnotive  of  abolir  and 

devoir.  6 marks. 

10.  Write  out  through  the  persons  the  imperative  of  s’en  oiler. 

5 marks. 


„ or  0 FRENCH.— 60  Marks. 

I‘«per.  One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted — one  at  least  from  each  group  A,  B,  C. 
Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English : — 

1;  Un  jour  sur  sea  longs  pieds  allait  je  ne  sods  oil 
Le  Heron  au  long  bee  cmmanchd  d’un  long  cou  : 

II  c6toyait  une  rivifere. 

L’onde  dtait  transparente  ainsi  qu’aux  plus  beaux  jours. 

Ma  commhre  la  carpe  y faisait  mille  tours 
Avec  le  brocket  son  compere 
Le  heron  en  efit  fait  aisement  son  profit 
Tous  approchaient  du  bord,  l’oiseau  n’avait  qu'il  prendre ; 

. Hais  il  crut  mieux  faire  d’attendre 

Qu’il  efit  un  peu  plus  d’appetit ; 

II  vivait  do  rdgime,  et  rcangeait  £ ses  heures. — La  Fohtainb. 

10  marks. 

2.  Roi,  je  crois  qu’h  vos  veeux  cet  espoir  est  permis, 

Venez  voir  4 vos  pieds  tomber  vos  ennemis. 

Cello  dout  la  fureur  poursuivil  votre  enfance 

Vers  ces  lieux  il  grands  pas  pour  vous  perdi'e  s’avance : 

M ais  ne  la  craignez  point : songez  qu’autonr  de  vous 
L’ange  exterminates  est  debout  avec  nous. 

Montez  sur  votre  trflnc,  et Mais  la  porte  s’onvre : 

Permettez  un  moment  que  ce  voile  vous  couvre. — Athalio. 

10  marks. 

3.  Ensuite  ils  retourndrent  auprte  de  Oalypso,  qui  les  attendait  Les 
nymphes,  avec  leurs  cheveux  tresses  et  des  habits  blancs,  servirent 
d’abord  un  repas  simple,  mais  exquis  pour  le  gout  et  pour  la  propretd. 
On  n'y  voyait  aucune  autre  viande  que  celle  das  oiseaux  qu’elles  avaient 
pris  dans  des  filets,  ou  des  bdtes  qn’elles  avaient  peredes  de  leurs  flfeches 
a la  clinsse  ; un  vin  plus  doux  que  le  nectar  coulait  des  grands  vases 
d’argent  dans  des  tasses  d’or  couronndeg  de  fleurs. — T&lemaque. 

10  marks. 
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Translate  into  French : 


B. 


4.  Ditmoulin,  a celebrated  physician,  on  liis  death  bed  was  surrounded 
by  several  physicians  who  deplored  his  loss  : “ Gentlemen,”  he  said  to 
them,  “ I leave  behind  me  three  great  physicians."  Each  fancied  he 
was  one  of  the  three  ; they  pressed  him  to  name  them.  “ They  are,” 
he  replied,  “ water,  exercise,  and  diet.” 

10  marks. 


5.  Express  in  French  : — 


B,  or  i 


(1)  I saw  the  Icing,  queen,  and  pnnces. 

(2)  Those  flowers  smell  sweet  (bon.) 

(3)  We  have  hurt  ourselves. 


[5)  I shall  home  finished  my  exercise  before 
0. 


yowr  return. 

5 marks. 


6.  Parse  allait,  faisait,  prendre  (La  Fontaine),  perfnis,  poursuivil 
(Athalie),  and  give  the  2nd  pens.  sing,  of  the  present  indicative  of  each. 

10  marks. 

7.  Give  all  the  tenses  in  the  indicative  mood  of  the  impersonal  vert® 

pteuvoir  and  falloir.  5 marks. 

8.  Name  five  adverbs,  with  meanings,  after  which  the  preposition  de 

is  used.  5 marks. 

9.  Write  in  Fx-ench : — 1889,  the  first  of  July , 200  men,  100  eggs, 

Henry  the  4 th.  o marks. 

20.  What,  in  French,  is  the  place  of  the  adverb  in  a compound  tense  t 

5 marks. 

BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

. Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.'W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  following  varieties  of  parenchyma — irregular,  regular, 

spongiform.  10  marks. 

2.  Explain  the  terms  circinate,  corymb,  endogenous,  hypogynous, 

phanerogamia.  - - .10  marks. 

3.  Show, in  tabular  form  the  characters  of  dicotyledons  and  of  mono- 
cotyledons.   10  marks. 

4.  Refer  the  following  plants  to  their  proper  natural  orders : — cab- 

bage, parsley,  primrose,  furze,  speedwell,  coltsfoot,  potenlUla,  poppy, 
clematis,  forget-me-not.  10  marks. 

5.  Desoribe  the  structures  that  are  to  bo  met  with  in  the  epidermis 

of  leaves.  10  marks. 

■ G.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  flower  of-an  apple  trce,  ov  o(  a stinging 
nettle,  . r.  6 marks. 

7.  Define  the  root  of  a plant.  ■ ' ' 5 marks. . 

8.  Explain  the  terms  adnate,  innate,  versatile,  as  applied  to  anthers. 

< 5 marks.  . 

9.  Ilow  do  you  explain  the  difference,  in  the  appearance  of  xhe  inri 

of  a beechtree  aa1  compared,  with  that  of  an  oalct  . 5. marks. 

10.  Give  the  characters  of  the  Primulacc®  and  Oampanulaceaj. 

5 marks. 

Y 
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Appendix!.  BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 

Exatni-  One  liouv  and  a half  allowed. 

Questions  N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

p~f|.  Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

tochers.  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

A1,  B,  or  C 1.  Give  the  anatomical  structure  of  wood-tissue,  and  describe  the  pro- 
Poper.  cesses  which  result  in  the  formation  of  annual  rings,  pith  and  medullary 
rays.  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  usual  mode  of  formation  of  pollen  grains.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  floral  whorls  in  any  one  of  the  papilionaeece. 

10  marks. 

4.  Explain  the  terms  protoplasm,  hybridization,  stigma,  gamopetalous, 

dicecious.  10  marks. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  angular  divergence  of  leaves  1 10  marks. 

6.  Why  is  the  pith  sometimes  found  to  be  nearer  one  side  of  a tree 

than  the  other  1 6 marks. 

7.  Describe  technically  the  vernation  of  any  two  leaf  buds.  5 marks. 

8.  Refer  to  their  natural  order,  traveller's  joy,  the  Christmas  rose,  the 

honeysuckle,  the  mountain  ash,  the  foxglove.  5 marks. 

9.  How  is  pollen  carried  from  one  flower  to  another  1 5 marks. 

10.  What  substances  of  econoinio  value  are  derived  from  palms 1 

5 marks. 


A.  B, or  C 


Paper. 


MUSIC.— 50  Marks. 
Three  hours  allowed  for  Music. 


Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Downing,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  changes  of  key  in  the  following  passage  ? Prefix  the 
time  signature. 


HHHIil 


<Ei‘; 


14  marks. 


2.  Name  the  relative  minors  of  the  following  major  keys : — Do  f,  La, 
Si  p,  and  Sol.  12  marks. 


3.  Bar  the  following : — 
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4.  Write  out  any  six  bars  of  music  in  the  key  of  Re,  and  containing  Appendixt. 

a modulation  into  the  key  of  the  dominant.  8 marks.  Examt” 

5.  Write  the  upper  tetrachord  of  the  minor  scale,  both  ascending  and  nation 

descending.  Why  is  the  minor  scale  so  called  1 8 marks. 

6.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  scale  of  Si  b ; and  prefix  the  Femah 

proper  time  signature : — Teachers. 


7.  A passage  is  written  in  the  scale  of  Sol ; how  would  you  know1 

when  it  modulates  into  the  scale  of  Do  major  1 5 marks. 

8.  Write  a few  bars  of  a passage  in  the  scale  of  Re  major,  modulating 

into  the  scale  of  La  major.  5 marks. 

D.  When  is  a scale  said  to  be  relative  to  another  1 Give  two  examples. 

4 marks. 

1.0.  In  the  key  signature  of  four  sharps,  name  the  notes  that  are 
sharp  in  order ; and  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  three  flats.  5 marks. 


DRAWING. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — The  name  of  the  Teacher  and  oj  her  School  to  he  written  on 
each  paper. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  NicnoLLS,  District  Inspector. 

I. — FREEHAND  FROM  THE  FLAT.— 50  Murks. 

Copy  the  example  supplied  on  a slightly  larger  scale — say  about  an 
inch  longer — the  rest  in  proportion. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

The  examiner  will  place  horizontally  about  30  inches  from  the  floor, 
a small  blackboard,  ABCD,  the  diagonals  of  which  have  been  previously 
drawn  in  chalk.  In  the  centre  of  the  blackboard  he  will  place  a baking 
or  pudding  dish  MNOP,  so  that  NP  lies  on  AO.  Within  this  dish,  ho 
will  place  a rolling  pin  resting  on  one  lower  comer  of  the  dish  and 
projecting  above  the  opposite  upper  comer.  In  front  of  the  baking 
dish  he  will  place  a large  sized  smoothing  iron,  the  point  turned  nearly 
towards  the  candidates. 

The  blackboard  and  other  objects  to  be  drawn  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the 
drawing  paper. 

Ill— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTI VE. 

50  Marks. 

Note. — Only  fine  of  the  following  questions  may  he  attempted.  Answers 
should  he  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  where  the  construction 
is  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked 
with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  he  allowed  for  a question,  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  draxon,  and  all  lines  shown. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  an  ordinary  case  of  instruments,  set  squares  and 
a 1 2 -inch  rule  may  he  used. 

1.  Place  in  perspective  a square  of  4 feet,  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
one  of  its  sides  parallel  to  the  transparent  plane,  the  nearest  angle  3 

y 2 
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jppcnditL.  feet  in  the  picture,  and  2 feet  to  the  left  of  the  spectator.  (Scale,  ^ inch 
ExarniT  to  a ^oo(“  Horizontal  line,  5 feet  above  the  ground.  Line  of  direction, 
nation  10  feet  long.)  12  marks. 

Questions.  2.  A circle  (2^  feet  radius)  is  in  a vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to 
Fmalt  the  picture  plane,  and  touches  the  ground  plane,  2 feet  in  the  picture 
Tmckm,  and  3 feet  to  the  left.  Draw  it  in  perspective.  (Height  of  eye,  5 feet. 
A ITov  o kuis  of  direction,  10  feet.  Scale,  £ inch=l  foot.)  10  marks. 

Papers  " ~3-  Make  a triangle  whose  perimeter  shall  be  8 inches,  the  proportion 
of  the  aides  to  be  as  2:3:4.  Make.a.square  equal  to  the  triangle.. 

10  marks. 

4.  The  ’foci  of  an  ellipse  are  3 inches  apart  and  the  larger  axis  is  44 

inches;  describe  the  ellipse.  10  marks. 

5.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle,  base  1'375  inches,  and  vertical 

angle  30°.  • 8 marks. 

6.  Make  a triangle  the  sides  being  3,  2^,  and  2 inches  respectively; 

about  the  triangle  describe  a circle.  5 marks. 

7.  Make  an  equilateral  triangle  having  an  altitude  of  2£  inches. 

5 marks. 

8.  Draw- the  plan  and  elevation  of  a cylinder,  parallel  to  the  vertical 

plane  and  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  45°.  Diameter,  1 J inches ; 
length,  1J  inches.  ' 5 marks. 

9.  Draw  in  perspective  a telegraph  pole,  10  feet  high,  7 feet  to  the 
left,  and  9 feet  in  the  picture.  (Height  of  eyo,  &o.,  as  in  Question  2.) 

5 marks. 

10.  Draw  in  perspective  a horizontal  equilateral  triangle,  the  apex 

on  the  picture  line,  the  farthest  side  parallel  to  the -picture  line.  Sides, 
3 feet.  (Height  of  eye,  &c.,  as  in  Question  2.) . 5 marks. 

HYGIENE— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  Jive  questions  to  bo  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  the  composition  (a)  of  pure  air,  (6)  of  air  that  has  been 
breathed?  What  are  tlie  natural  agencies  that  purify  the  air? 

10  marks. 

; 2.  Give  six  general  directions  suitable  to  persons  of  limited  means 
for  checking  the  spread  of  an  infectious  disease.  10  marks. 

3.  Mention  the  chief  agencies  by  which  river  water  purifies  itself. 

10  marks. 

4.  “ Soups  should  bo  found  on  tbe  table  of  the  artisan  much  oftener 

than  they  are.”  Give  reasons  for  this  statement.  10  marks. 

6.  Write  a note  on  domestic  filters.  10  marks. 

6.  Is  a hill  under  all  circumstances  a better  site  for  a house  than 

level  ground?  Explain  fully.  5 marks. 

7.  Write  a note  on  the  uses  of  the  cuticle.  5 marks 

. 8.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  salt  meat  as  a food  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Show  how  opening  at  the  top  a window  with  two  sashes  affords 

a means  of  . fairly  efficient  ventilation.  5 marks. 

10.  How  may  chilblains  be  prevented,  and’how  cured  in  the  case  of 

those  who  have  theta  ? 5 marks.- 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  .allowed  for  this  paper. 
Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callum,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 
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1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  statement  that  the  maximum  A’p^‘ " 0 
density  point  of  water  is  4°  C.  1 Describe  an  experiment  by  which  this 

is  proved.  10  marks. 

2.  What  produces  the  colours  in  flowers  ; for  example,  why  is  one 

species  of  rose  red  and  another  white  ? 10  marks. 

3.  In  shaping  the  staves  of  a cask,  the  cooper  kindles  a fire  of  shav- 

ings inside  the  cask  and  damps  the  staves  on  the.  outside.  On  what 
principle  does  this  plan  effect  his  purpose  1 10  marks. 

4.  Why  does  a pianoforte  get  out  of  tune  when  brought  into  a cold 

room?  Is  the  pitch  higher  or  lower  ? 10  marks. 

5.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  cook  food  by  boiling  on  the  top  of  a high 

mountain  ? 10  marks. . 

6.  A poi-ter  carrying  a load  on  his  back  leans  forward,  and  a man 

carrying  a heavy  bucket  in  tone  hand  leans  his  body  to  the  opposite  side : 
why?-  o marks. 

f.  If  a tumbler  full  of  water  be  carefully  covered  with  a sheet  of 
paper,  kept  in  position  by  one  hand,  and  be  inverted  with  tire  other, 
the  water  does  not  fall  out  when  the  hand  which  held  the  paper  is 
removed.  Explain  the  reason.  5 marks. 

8.  Upon  what  principle  are  a black  metal  kettle  and  a bright  metal' 

teapot,  to  be  preferred  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Why  is' it  very  hot  in  summer  inside  a house  which  has  a gloss  roof? 

5 marks. 

10.  If  you  dip  your  hand  into  water,  your  hand  feels  cold  as  if  dries : 

if  you  had  used  alcohol  instead  of  water,  would  there  be  any  difference 
in  the  sensation  of  cold  felt;  and  if  so,  why?  5 marks. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr'.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.,  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent 

1.  Describe  the  house-feeding  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  summer  season, 

specifying  tire  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  to  be  used,  the  times  for 
feeding,  and  the  other  details  to  be  attended  to.  12  marks. 

2.  Show,  by  diagrams,  the  cropping  of  a cottage  garden  (1)  in  the 

month  of  April,  and  (2)  in  the  month  of  July.  8 marks. 

8.  Enumerate  fully  the  several  advantages  that  result  from  the 
drainage  of  land.  10  marks.  . 

4.  Describe  the  proper  methods  to  he  adopted  in  saving  hay.  Should 

rain  come  on  unexpectedly  what  is  best  to  be  done  ? 10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  proper  systems  for  cultivating  the  oat  crop. 

10  mui'ks. 

G.  Write  out  directions  for  the  rearing  of  turkeys,  and  describe  the 
Norfolk  and  Cambridge  breeds.  ' 5 marks. 
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7.  How  is  tlie  condition  of  light  land  affected  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  ammoniacal  manures  1 5 marks, 

8.  “ The  dressing  of  butter  requires  great  care  and  skill."  Enume- 
rate the  various  steps  and  precautions  to  be  taken  in  this  process. 

7 marks. 

9.  What  two  breeds  of  sheep  are  best  adapted  for  mountain  pastures! 

What  description  of  wool  have  these  varieties  ? 4 marks. 

10.  Give  directions  for  cultivating  early  potatoes  in  a cottage  garden. 

4 marks. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. — 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bbows,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  a case  of  infectious  disease  what  precautions  would  you  take 
tor  keeping  the  infection.  “ within  the  four  walls  of  the  room  " 1 

10  marks. 

2.  Write  a note  on  “ folding  md  ironing."  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  how  tin,  copper , brass,  and  iron  articles  should  be  cleaned. 

10  marks. 

4.  How  would  you  prepare  melted  butter,  egg-sauce,  bread-sauce,  mint- 

sauce,  onion-sauce.  10  marks. 

5.  Mention  the  principal  matters  requiring  attention  in  the  diet  of 

sick  persons.  10  marks. 

6.  Write  down  suitable  instructions  for  a servant  wbo  bas  charge  of 

the  lamps  of  a house,  indicating  what  ought  to  bo  done  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  in  their  management.  5 marks. 

7.  Show  the  importance  of  peas  and  beans  as  articles  of  diet.  What 
ratio  does  their  principal  nutritive  element  bear  to  their  weight  1 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  the  principal  rules  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

5 marks. 

9.  Describe  how  slight  lacerated  wounds  should  he  treated. 

5 marks. 

10.  How  would  you  make  good  lime-wash  1 5 marks. 


MUSIC— 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  Music. 

Tonic  Solfa. 

Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  St'eede,  District  Inspector. 

Mr.  MuRi'iiv,  District  Inspector. 

N.B. — Ordinary  exercise  paper  ( not  staff  notation  paper),  is  to  be  used 
in  answering  these  questions. 

1.  In  going  to  the  first  sharp  koy,  by  what  interval  upward  or  down- 
ward is  the  doll  moved?  What  tone  is  displaced  ? What  new  tone  is 
introduced  ? In  going  to  the  first  flat  key  by  what  interval  upward  or 
downward  is  the  doh  moved  ? What  tone  is  displaced  ? What  new 
tone  is  introduced  ? 14  marks. 
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2.  Write  the  rhythms  corresponding  to  the  following  time  names.  AppmaixL. 

Denote  the  tones  sung  by  1.  ExamT" 

Taasai,  saa,  saatai,  taa,  taa-fe,  tafatai,  tafatefe,  saa,  nation 

Taatefe,  taa,  saa,  tafasete,  taa-aitce,  saataitee,  taa-aisee,  taa.  Qaeat  an. 

12  marks.  Female 

3.  What  is  the  interval  between  Doh  and  Lahl  What  does  this  'leac,*r>- 

iuterval  become  when  inverted  7 How  many  degrees  are  there  in  each  a,  STor  c 
of  these  intervals,  respectively  ? 12  marks.  Papers. 

4.  Why  is  the  minor  mode  so  called  ! What  are  the  situations  of 

bah  and  se  in  the  minor  scale!  12  marks. 

5.  Write  the  time  name3  corresponding  to  the  following  rhythms  : — 

| 1. 1:-.  | 1.1:  | 1 : 1 < 1 cl 

| :1«  ,1  | l.,l  : 1 | : 1.1 

9 marks. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a bridge- tone  1 Illustrate  the  use  of  these  tones. 

7 marks. 

7.  What  is  a sharp  1 What  relation  does  G sharp  bear  to  A ! 

5 marks. 

8.  Which  tones  of  the  scale  have  the  most  marked  leaning  tendency  1 

What  tones  does  each  lean  to,  respectively!  4 marks. 


KINDERGARTEN.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stkonge,  Distriot  Inspector. 

1.  Enumerate  the  various  instincts  of  childhood  as  described  by 
Froebel,  and  briefly  state  how  each  is  satisfied  according  to  his  theory. 

24  marks. 

2.  Draw  up  a time  table  suitable  to  a school  of  120  average,  with 

a kindergavten  class-room ; staff — principal,  two  assistants  and  two 
monitors.  (Specify  on  a separate  table  the  " gifts  ” for  each  division 
for  a week.)  20  marks. 

3.  Explain  the  technical  uses  of  the  squares  on  kindergarten  desks, 

slates,  and  drawing-books,  and  state  what  gifts  cannot  be  taught  with- 
out them.  20  marks. 

4.  Which  “ occupations ” are  especially  useful  in  the  teaching  of 

“ numbers  " ? State  your  reasons.  20  marks. 

5.  Describe  how  you  would  train  children  to  draw  curved  lines. 

16  marks. 

6.  Discuss  one  of  the  main  objections  urged  against  kindergarten 

occupations — vis.,  that  the  supplying  of  the  material  and  forms  tends 
to  restrict  originality.  marks. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  you  would  point  out 

to  children  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  gift!  10  marks. 

8.  What  gifts  would  you  employ  for  children  of  4,  B,  or  6 years  of 

age  respectively  1 Give  reasons  for  your  choice.  10  marks. 

9.  Name  Froebel’s  friends  and  the  places  in  which  he  lived. 

10  marks. 

10.  Show  how  drawing  frpm  memory  and  from  invention  might  be 

made  interesting.  marks. 
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GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION,— 50  Marks. ■' 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'CALLUsr,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A right  line  is  divided  into  two  parts,  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
, squares  of  the  whole  line  and  one  part  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle 
' under  the  whole  line  and  that  part,  together  with  the  square  of  the 

other  part.  Give  two  distinct  proofs.  10  marks. 

2.  Enunciate  the  three  propositions  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid  by 

means  of  which  triangles  are  proved  to  be  equal  in  every  respect,  and 
provd  any  one  of  them  fully.  10  marks. 

3.  (o.)  Show  that  the  parallelograms  aboojfc  the  diagonal  of  a square 
are  squares. 

(b.)  Show  that  the  square  of  a line  is  equal  to  four  limes  the  square 
of  its  half. . _ 10  marks. 

4.  The  diameter  of  a circle  is  6 feet.  Find  the  length  of  ‘an  arc  of 

72°,  and  the  area  of  the  corresponding  sector.  10  marks. 

5.  A gravel  walk,  10  feet  wide,  surrounds  an  elliptical  lawn,  whose 

transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  are  60  and  40  feet  respectively. 
Find  the  area  of  the  walk.  . 10  marks. 

6.  If  in  any  triangle  one  side  be  greater  than  another,  show  that 

the  angle  opposite  the  greater  side  is  greater  than  the  angle  opposite 
the  less.  5 marks. 

7.  Divide  a given  line  into  two  segments,  so  that  the  rectangle 

contained  by  the  whole  line  and  one  segment  may  be  equal  to  the  square 
on  the  other  segment.  5 marks. 

8.  A right  line  is  bisected  and  produced,  show  that  the  rectangle 

under  the  whole  line  thus  produced  and  the  produced  part,  together  with 
the  square  of  half  the  line,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  line  made  up 
of  the  half  line  and  the  produced  part.  5 marks. 

9.  A figure  consists  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  a semicircle  described 

on  the  opposite  side  of  its  base.  Find  the  area  of  the  figure  when  the 
side  of  tho  triangle  is  12  feot.  5 marks. 

10.  The  circumference  of  a circular  field  is  a statute  mile;  find  the 

rent  of  this  field  at  £1  an  acre.  5 marks. 


ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hour's  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  M'Callusi,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Suluvan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  he  works,  a labourer  receives  2s.  6 d.  a day  and  his  food; 

-i,™,  t\j  . 3 — the  end  0f  20 


days  he  has  £1  17s.  How  many  days  was  he  idlel 

10  marks. 

2.  Solve  the  equation — 

■ jl+  > 

10:  marks: 

3.  Solve  the  equation — 

i 

10  marks. 

4.  Find  tho  simple  value  of — 

3 y x _xi  + 2 xy 

x~y  x + y 2a xj-y* 
when  as  = 2,  and  y = - i. 

10  marks. 
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5.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

(•>;)  0 

6.  Find  tlie  simple  value  of— 


3®  4 — 18a;, 
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l + 2x  1— 2 a:  1 — ix2  ‘ 5 marks. 

7.  Resolve  tie  following  expressions  into  elementary  factors — 

a?  — 8,  u?  + 271/3,  81®4  — lfiy4.  5 marks. 

8.  Find  tlie  square  root  of — 

a4-®8 + ^+‘4*- 2 + 1.  ' 

4 x‘  o marks. 

9.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  a5— y®  and  x7 -if. 

5 marks. 

10.  Solve  the  equation — 

az(z-i- a)flx(x-{-b)=(a  + b)(x  + a)  (®  + 6).(  5 marks. 


Annual  Examination  of  Teachers  and  Monitors,  July,  1889.  Annual 


Synopsis  of  Special  Reports  furnished  by  Examiners  with  « 
reference  to  the  fulness  or  otherwise  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  subjects  exhibited  by  the  Teachers  and  Monitors  at  the 
Annual  Examination  of  1889. 


The  Examiners  in  methods  of  teaching  report  that  the  answering  of  Methods  of 
candidates  for  promotion  to  both  divisions  of  first  class  in  this  subject  teaching, 
was  almost  uniformly  good,  rising  -into  excellence  for  the  majority  Of 
the  candidates  from  the  Training  Colleges,  and  in  no  case  falling  into 
mediocrity.  They  remarked,  however,  that  questions  bearing  on  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  school  programme,  or  on  the  rules 
of  the  Commissioners,  were  seldom  attempted  with  success. 

As  regards  the  answering  of  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  second  class 
in  this  subject  the  Examiners  report  that  the  exercises  of  the  students 
in  the  male  Training  Colleges  were  in  general  of  a satisfactory  character. 

The  knowledge  of  the  subject  shown  by  them  was  good,  and  the  Style 
in  which  they  were  executed  was  very  fair.  The  some  praise  cannot, 
they  state,  be  bestowed  on  the  papers  sent  in  by  the  female  students  in 
training.  While  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  exhibited  was  fair, 
the  manner  in  which  the  • exercises  were  worked  may  be  characterized 
as  slovenly,  the  penmanship  was  careless,  and  the  composition  was  very 
inferior.  • • 

The  character  of  the  answers  given  by  the  male  teachers  in  the 
country  schools  was  rather  mediocre,  both  os  regards  knowledge  of 
subject  and  manner  of  execution. 

The  exercises  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  country  districts  did  not 
evince  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  those  of  the  students 
in  training,  but  the  style' was  hotter. 

The  answering  in  methods  of  the  teachers  examined  on  third  class 
papers  is  described  as  being  generally  good,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen’s  scholars.  . • 
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The  answering  of  the  fifth  year  monitors  in  this  subject  was  fairly 
good,  and  of  the  third  year  monitors  the  answering  was,  on  the  whole, 
ns  good  as  could  reasonably  bo  expected  from  junior  monitors,  the 
candidates  exhibiting,  with,  few  exceptions,  a useful  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  examination. 

The  Examiners  in  arithmetic  report  that,  in  ease  of  candidates  for 
promotion  to  first  class,  the  arrangement  of  the  work  ia  this  subject 
was  excellent,  and  easily  followed,  and  the  answer,  us  a rule,  worked 
out  correctly.  In  the  actual  working  of  the  exercise  the  question  was 
generally  carefully  analysed,  and  figures  not  unduly  multiplied. 

The  answering  of  the  male  teacher's  who  were  candidates  for  promotion 
to  second  class  was  generally  good,  more  than  half  the  candidates  taking 
80  percent,  and  above,  while  only  seven  failed.  Questions  on  theory 
were  for  the  most  part  avoided.  The  general  answering  of  the  female 
teachers  in  this  subject  was  only  middling. 

The  answering  in  arithmetic  of  the  teachers  who  took  third  class 
papers  was  generally  good,  that  of  the  Queen’s  scholars  being  exception- 
ally so,  full  marks  being  awarded  to  several  of  the  candidates. 

The  Examiners  report  that,  on  the  whole,  the  answering  of  the  fifth 
year  monitors  in  arithmetic  was  fairly  creditable,  and  that  the  answering 
of  the  third  year  monitors  in  this  subject  was  in  general  very  good, 
their  work  being  executed  with  great  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Tire  Examiners  in  geography  report  that  the  general  answering  of 
candidates  for  promotion  to  first  class  was  satisfactory.  A fair  propor- 
tion of  tire  students  in  training  attempted  tlt6  drawing  of  the  map,  and, 
as  a rule,  they  were  fairly  successful,  showing  generally  a minute  and 
accurate  knowledge.  Few  of  the  candidates  at  the  district  centres 
attempted  the  drawing  of  the  map,  and  these  did  not,  as  a rule,  do  it 
creditably. 

With  regard  to  the  answering  in  geography  of  tire  candidates  ex- 
antinod on  B papers  the  Examiner's  report  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  shown  by  the  students  from  the  Training  Colleges  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  of  candidates  examined  for  promotion  at  tire  different 
district  centres  fair.  The  map-drawing,  except  at  the  Training  Colleges, 
was  poor,  and  few  candidates  attempted  the  question  which  required  an 
outline  map  to  be  drawn. 

The  exercises  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  neatly  worked,  and  in 
this  respect  a marked  improvement  is  noticeable. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  examined  on  third  class  papers,  the 
Examiners  report  that  the  answering  was  generally  good.  One  marked 
failing,  however,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  female  candidates  when 
they  tried  to  answer  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  paper. 

In  their  case,  also,  there  was  often  no  endeavour  to  separate  the 
different  parts  into  which  the  questions  were  divided  by  the  use  of 
paragraphs,  italics,  or  underlines,  so  as  to  show  the  arrangement  of  an 
answer  without  delay. 

The  answering  of  monitors  of  both  third  and  fifth  yearn  in  geography 
was  creditable,  and  showed  that  the  candidates  on  the  whole  possessed 
an  accurate  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  exercises,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  monitors  had  not  received  adequate  instruction  in 
map-drawing. 

The  Examiner  in  penmanship  reports  that  the  specimens  in  this 
subject  executed  at  the  July  examination  this  year  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, very  creditable ; this  refers  especially  to  the  younger  teachers, 
and  to  monitors  of  both  grades.  A few  of  the  older  teachers,  owing  to 
old  age  or  infirmity,  put  in  specimens  that  were  very  defective.  He 
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considers  that  having  a special  test  in  penmanship  has  tended  to  improve  AppendOt  £. 
the  handwriting  of  the  candidates.  - 

The  Examiners  in  spelling  report  that  in  the  case  of  teachers  examined  Knlim- 
as  candidates  for  promotion  to  second  olass,  the  answering  in  tliis  subject tion  of 
was  good,  and  exhibited  no  marked  defect.  a^chcrs 

The  answering,  however,  of  candidates  examined  on  third  class  Monitor/, 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Queen’s  scholars,  which  was,  7T~ 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  a high  character,  was  scarcely  satis-  Spolh"g' 
factory.  As  a general  rule  the  female  candidates  wrote  the  dictation 
exercise  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  their  answering  in  the  spelling 
exercises  was  frequently  very  ioose,  and  showed  that  they  had  not 
studied  the  subject  in  a careful  and  systematic  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  male  candidates  answered  fairly  well  in  the  spelling 
exorcises,  many  of  them  had  their  dictation  exercises  full  of  very  gross 
errors. 

In  case  of  the  fifth  year  monitors  the  dictation  was  generally  satis- 
factory, and  the  answering  on  the  questions  on  spelling  gave  evidence 
that  the  candidates  had  taken  pains  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  text-book,  the  notes  to  which  were  in  many  instances  quoted 
verbatim. 

As  regards  the  third  year  monitors,  the  Examinei-s  report  that  the 
answers  to  all  questions  which  required  a mere  knowledge  by  rote  were 
given,  as  a rule,  fully  and  accurately,  but  where  a reason  was  demanded 
in  support  of  an  answer,  a great  numbor  of  the  candidates  either  left  the 
question  unattempted,  or  quoted  the  words  of  some  rule  having  no  bear- 
ing on  the  explanation  required. 

The  Examiners  in  grammar  report  that  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  Gram mur. 
for  promotion  to  both  divisions  of  first  class,  they  were  much  pleased 
with  the  general  accuracy  of  the  answers,  and  with  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  answers  were  very  neatly  written,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  were  expressed  was  both  clear  and  accurate. 

The  teachers  examined  on  second  class  papers  did  the  parsing  exercises 
well,  and  showed  considerable  power  in  dissecting  a passage  of  poetry 
for  the  purposes  of  parsing. 

The  exercise  given  in  actual  analysis,  however,  was  not  as  a rule 
worked  in  a manner  showing  any  real  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  aud  this  remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  male  teachers,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  did  not  attempt  this  portion  of  the  paper. 

The  answering  on  the  general  grammar  questions  was  intelligent  and 
fairly  complete,  and  showed  a good  knowledge  of  the  text-books,  to 
which  the  candidates  adhered  perhaps  too  servilely,  displaying  no 
originality,  even  when  giving  examples. 

The  answering  of  the  teachers  examined  on  third  class  papers  in 
grammar  was  on  the  whole  very  fail1,  and  the  exercises  showed  consider- 
able neatness. 

The  Examiners  report  that  the  average  amount  of  marks  obtained  by 
the  fifth  year  monitors  in  grammar  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  while  there  were  very  few  complete  failures.  Only  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates,  however,  attempted  tlio  questions  that  required 
on  effort  of  judgment  as  distinct  from  memory,  the  greater  number 
confining  themselves  to  those  questions  that  could  be  fully  answered 
from  a knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  text-books. 

The  paper  on  grammar,  was,  as  a rule,  fully  and  accurately  answered 
by  the  third  year  monitors,  aud  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  displayed  by 
them  was  quite  satisfactory.  Only  in  a very  few  instances  did  candidates 
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A,<pt«sb>L.  foil  to  secure  the  minimum  of  marks.  The  answering  of  the  female 
monitors  was  superior  to  that  of  the  males,  even  when  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  the  papers  set  is  taken  into  account. 

The  Examiners  in.  lesson  books  report  that  the  answering  in  this 
subject  of  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  second  class  was  up  to  a 
creditable  standard.  The  cases  of  failure  were  few,  while  in  many 
instances  the  answering  was  very  good. 

The  papers  of  the  candidates  from  the  Training  Colleges  were,  in 
particular,  very  satisfactory.  The  extent  of  the  information  displayed, 
and  the  style  of  the  answer's,  allowed  careful  and  intelligent  teaching. 

In  case  of  the  teachers  examined  on  third  class  papers  the  questions 
on  lesson  hooks  were  on  the  whole  well  answered,  and  the  exercises 
were  neatly  and  legibly  executed. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  year  monitors,  the  examiners  report  that  the 
answering  of  the  female  monitors  in  this  subject  was  disappointing.  It 
made  clear  the  unwelcome  fact  that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
language  of  the  lesson  books  was  very  inadequately  comprehended  by' 
many  of  them.  They  appeared  to  be  ignorant  to  a surprising  extent  of 
the  meaning  of  words  and  allusions  that  were  by  no  means  recondite. 
The  answers  given  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  candidates  had  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading  the  lesson  books  closely,  with  a view  of 
obtaining  from  them  exact  and  intelligent  information.  The  answering 
of  the  male  candidates  was,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  that  of  the  females, 
though  not  to  a marked  extent.  The  former  seemed  to  have  studied 
the  lesson  books  with  greater  care  and  attention,  and  were  frequently 
successful  in  answering  such  questions  as  referred  to  simple  matters  of 
fact.  They  also  appeared  to  have  made  more  use  of  the  explanatory 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  Jesson  books. 

The  third  year  monitors  showed  generally  an  accurate  and  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  books,  and  in  many  cases  the  candidates  gave 
evidence  of  having  studied  and  grasped  the  meaning,  apart  from  the 
mere  wording,  of  the  lessons  in  a manner  that  was  very  creditable, 
cr'mpori-  The  Examiner  in  English  composition  reports  that  the  teachers'  ex- 
lion.  evcises  in  this  subject  were,  on  the  whole,  of  u very  satisfactory  character. 

Many  of  die  fust  class  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  displayed  a very 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  selected-  for  composition ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  sentences  was  in  most  cases  equally  satisfactory. 
A few  were  somewhat  deficient  in  punctuation,  but,  speaking  in  a 
general  way,  there  is  evidence  of  improvement  since  last  year. 

Beak-keep-  The  Examiners  in  book-keeping  report  that  the  teachers  taking  second 
IDg'  class  papers  showed  a fair  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  this 
subject,  that  of  many  of  the  students  in  the  Training  Colleges  being  of  a 
superior  character. 

In  very  few  cases,  however,  was  the  style  of  the  exeroises  equally 
creditable.  The  writing  was  in  some  cases  decidedly  bad,  and  many  of 
the  candidates  neglected  to  enter  the  reference  numbers  used  to  facilitate 
the  tracing  of  the  entries. 

The  knowledge  of  book-keeping  displayed  by  the  candidates  examined 
on  third  class  papers  was  very  unequal,  the  answering  of  the  Queen’s 
scholars  being  very  good,  that  of  the  teachers  who  were  candidates  for 
classification  being  only  middling,  while  the  extern  candidates  for 
training  were  decidedly  weak  in  this  subject. 

The  fifth  year-  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  did  remarkably  well  in 
book-keeping,  and  the  exercises  furnished  by  them  were,  as  a rule, 
neatly  and  carefully  written. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  year,  monitors  showed  that^  as'  a rule,  they 
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had  a good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  work  was  neat  and  obser- 
vant of  form. 

The  Examiners  in  agriculture  report  that  the  teachers  who  were 
examined  on  third  class  papers  showed  a satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  only  seventeen  candidates  failing  to  qualify  out  of  a total  of 
357  candidates  examined. 

The  answering  of  the  fifth  year  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  was  only 
middling,  about  one-third  of  those  examined  securing  50  per  cent,  or 
over,  while  the  answering  of  the  greater  number  ranged  from  20  to  40 
per  cent. 

The  answering  of  the  third . year  monitors  in  agriculture  was,  in 
general,  of  a fairly  satisfactory  character,  but  in  a good  many  cases  the 
answers  were  given  in  the  exaot  words  of  the  text-book  which  had  been 
committed  to  memory. 

The  Examiners  in  geometry  and  mensuration  report  that  in  the  case 
of  teachers  who  were  examined  as  candidates  for  promotion  to  first  class 
the  text-books  were  well  read  and  the  course  was  fluently  and  carefully 
known.  There  was  again  a want  of  preparation  visible  in 'the  mode  of 
writing  down  solutions.  Many  useless  terms  were  employed,  which 
absorbed  the  time  of  the  fflfiklidate  and. rendered  the  work  of  the  exam- 
iner more  tedious.  Candidates  know  the  course,  but  are  not  apt  in 
committing  clearly  and  briefly  their  lines  of  thought  to'  paper.  The 
questions  in  mensuration  were  not  so  generally  attempted  as  might  be 
expected,  and  in  many  cases  the  solutions  given  were  mere  masses  of 
figures,  no  explanation  being  added  to  aid  the  examiner  in  deciphering 
the  solution. 

The  general  answering  in  geometry  of  the  teachers  examined  on  second 
class  papers  was  very  fair,  Mid  showed  an  improvement  on  last  year. 

In  many  cases  the  proofs  were  very  completely  done,  and  the  figures 
neatly  and  accurately  drawn. 

None  of  the  students  in  the  Training  Colleges  failed,  and  most  of 
them  did  their  work  very  creditably,  scoring  high  marks. 

The  teachers  examined  on  third  class  papers,  and  monitors,  answered 
satisfactorily  in  this  subject.  There  were  few  failures,  and  some 
improvement  was  observable  in  the  style  of  the  answering.  Too  many 
of  the  candidates  however  did  not  attempt  the  mensuration  questions, 
and  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  this  part  of  the 
programme. 

The  Examiners  in  algebra  report  that  the  answering  of  candidates  for  Algebra 
promotion  to  first  class  on  this  branch  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

A very  fair  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  was  shown  and 
a readiness  in  factoring  and  combining  algebraic  expressions.  In  point 
of  accuracy  of  computations  the  answering  this  year  shows  a decided 
advance  on  that  of  previous,  year’s.  The  slips  and  errors  incidental  to 
long  calculations  were  avoided  by  the  short  methods  employed  and  by 
the  symmetry  of  expression  or  form  which  tire  solution  of  some  of  the 
exercises  demanded. 

With  regard  to  the  teacher’s  examined  on  second  class  papers  the 
Examiners  report  that  their  answering  in  algebra  shows  that  facility  in 
dealing  with  algebraic  expressions  is  extending  among  large  numbers 
of  teachers.  The  Queen’s  scholavs  answered  well,  not  a few  of  them 
securing  the  total  available  marks,  and  no  failure  occurred  in  any  of 
the  three  Training  Colleges.  Of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves  at 
the  district  centres  many  answered  creditably ; and  as  a rule  the  work  was 
neat,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  process  of  solution  clearly  indicated. 

Tire  Examiners  report  that  the  teachers  examined  on  third  class 
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papers  exhibited  a fair  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  the  number  who  failed  to  the  number  who  succeeded  in  passing 
was  small.  In  the  matter  of  neatness  the  work  was  not  so  satisfactory, 
and  the  Examiners  observed  that  there  was,  to  a large  extent,  a want 
of  familiarity  with  abbreviated  processes  for  the  ready  manipulation 
of  algebraic  expressions. 

In  the  case  of  the  fifth  year  monitors  the  answering  in  algebra  was 
satisfactory  on  the  whole.  Whilst  failures  were  comparatively  few, 
many  of  the  exercises  showed  a highly  creditable  amount  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 

The  knowledge  of  algebra  shown  by  the  third  year  monitors  was, 
generally  speaking,  fair.  A considerable  number  succeeded  in  scoring 
full  or  nearly  full  marks. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  answering  was  the  manipulation  of  expres- 
sions capable  of  being  factorized,  so  that  many  candidates  had  to  go 
through  a full  page  or  more  of  complicated  work  to  get  at  a result 
which  could  be  arrived  at  in  a few  lines  with  the  requisite  skill. 

The  Examiners  in  plane  trigonometry  report  that  this  branch  has 
been  carefully  studied,  and  the  formulce  are  fair-ly  well  known.  Want 
of  dexterity  in  solving  difficult  questions  aflfear  to  arise  from  want  of 
practice  or  skill  in  applying  the  precise  formal®  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  particular  identity. 

Only  a few  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  the  observations  made  on  plane  trigonometry 
are  quite  applicable  to  this  subject  The  formulie  are  known,  hut 
there  is  not  facility  in  applying  them  to  prove  the  questions  which  carried 
the  high  marks. 

The  Examiners  report  that  in  case  of  teachers  examined  on  first  class 
papers  the  answering  in  mechanics  was  fair,  only  three  candidates 
having  failed  absolutely  out  of  a total  of  288  examined,  and  over  G7  per 
cent,  qualifying  for  a certificate. 

The  answering  of  the  teachers  examined  on  second  class  papers  in 
this  subject  was  very  indifferent.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  can- 
didates examined  scored  CO  per  cent,  or  over  on  the  paper. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  148  touchers  were  examined  on  heat  and 
steam  engine.  He  considers  that  the  general  answering  was  fair ; there 
were  only  five  failures  in  this  subject,  and  more  than  64  per  cent,  of 
the  candidates  qualified  for  a certificate. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  the  answering  in  light  and  sound  was  but 
middling,  only  47  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  qualifying  for  a certificate. 

The  Examiner  reports  than  200  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  magnetism  and  electricity.  Considering  the  very  easy 
character  of  the  papers  on  this  subject,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
general  answering  so  far  below  mediocrity,  only  13-5  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  qualifying  for  a certificate. 

The  Examiner  iu  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics  reports  that  the  answer- 
ing of  the  candidates  examined  in  this  subject  reached  only  a moderate 
standard  of  proficiency. 

The  arithmetical  questions  were,  as  a rule,  approached  the  most 
frequently,  and  with  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  Answers 
were,  generally  speaking,  correctly  obtained,  and  marks  secured  in 
these. 

The  statement  of  physical  laws  and  processes  was  given  too  much 
in  the  form  of  a reproduction  of  the  language  and  treatment  of  the 
text-books.  The  vividness  and  freshness  of  conception,  and  exactness 
of  description  which  spring  from  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  per- 
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formance  for  oneself  of  the  leading  experiments  and  verifications,  were  -ippentUx  t. 
rarely  observable.  Anm* 

The  Examiner  in  chemistry  reports  that  the  candidates  had  prepared  Examina- 
tliis  subject  with  care  and  intelligence,  and  in  some  instances  the  ?f 
answering  was  very  good.  Teachers 

The  papers  on  agricultural  chemistry  were  the  least  satisfactory.  Monitor*. 

The  Examiner  in  hygiene  reports  that  the  answering  of  the  female  QUcroUt 
teachers  examined  in  this  subject  was  very  fair,  70  per  cent,  of  the  ^ °“  rJ' 
candidates  examined  qualifying  for  a certificate.  The  answering  of  the  yg,ene' 
male  teachers  was,  however,  very  indifferent,  only  21  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  examined  qualifying  for  a certificate. 

The  Examiner  in  domestic  economy  reports  that  129  teachers  presented  Domesiio 
themselves  for  examination  in  this  subject.  The  general  answering  0«‘,U0D1y> 
was  satisfactory,  over  87  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  qualifying  for  a 
certificate. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  on  the  whole  the  answering  of  the  forty-  Elementary 
five  teachers  examined  on  elementary  physics  was  fair,  there  being  only  . 

two  absolute  failures,  and  60  per  cent,  qualifying  for  a certificate. 

The  Examiner  in  botany  reports  that  very  few  candidates  took  up  Botany, 
tliis  subject.  The  answering  was  but  tolerable,  giving  evidence  of  no 
fuller  knowledge  than  could  he  acquired  in  a short  time  by  the  aid  of  an 
elementary  text-book  specially  prepared  for  examination  purposes. 

The  Examiner  in  reasoning  reports  that  only  one  of  the  candidates  R«**on>iig. 
examined  on  first  class  papers  showed  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  text-hook.  Want  of  completeness  and  precision  characterised  the 
answering  of  several  of  the  candidates.  The  answering  on  the  second 
class  papers  was  fair,  one  of  the  questions  carrying  a high  mark,  evi- 
dently suiting  the  candidates. 

The  Examiner  in  English  literature  reports  that  the  answering  of  the 
candidates  in  this  subject  was  very  creditable.  There  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  absolute  failures,  and  in  a large  proportion  of  cases 
the  answering  was  full  and  accurate.  English  literature  appears  to  be 
a favourite  subject,  especially  with  the  female  teachers. 

The  Examiner  in  vocal  music  (Hullah),  reports  that  the  answering  of 
the  candidates  examined  in  this  subject  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a credit- 
able  character,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  showed  that  the  v 
candidates  were  possessed  of  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  ns  to  enable 
them  to  teach  music  in  elementary  schools  with  fair  prospect  of 
success. 

The  Examiner  in  vocal  music,  tonic  sol-fa  system,  reports  that  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  good.  No  candidate  ,y,tero. 
failed  to  obtain  a certificate  in  consequence  of  failure  in  the  written 
portion  of  the  course. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  in  free-hand  drawing  the  candidates  Drawing, 
exhibited  a due  knowledge,  showing  that  the  eye  and  hand  had  been 
successfully  trained,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a rather  liberal  use  of  the 
india-rubber  eraser,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  form  was  correct,  the 
lines  were  wanting  in  flexibility  and  even  smoothness. 

As  regards  object  drawing  he  reports  that  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
ercises examined  by  him  would  seem  to  show  that  this  branch  of  the 
subject  has  not  been  successfully  taught.  In  some,  however,  the  rules 
of  perspective  were  correctly  brought  to  bear,  and,  though  not  required, 
showed  in  addition  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  shading. 

The  candidates  examined  in  practical  geometry  were  not  numerous, 
but  those  who  tried  were  in  most  cases  successful.  There  were  very  few 
pretenders  to  a knowledge  they  did  not  possess, 
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Appendix  l.  The  Examiner  in  Latin  reports  that  the  general  answering  in  this 
Annual"  subject  was  fairly  satisfactory.  An  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essential 
Examine-  points  of  grammar  was  exhibited ; and  in  a good  many  cases  the  Latin 
ti<mnf  pieces  were  accurately  translated.  The  translation  from-  English  into 
«nd"  Latin  was,  indeed,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  very-poor,  and  glaring 
Monitors,  syntactical  errors  were  frequent.  At  -the  same  time,  this  portion  of  the 
Latin^  programme  must  necessarily  be  the  most  trying  and- searching ; and  a 
very  correct  rendering  into  Latin  of  a connected  English  passage  can 
hardly  be  fairly  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  converse  exercise  of  translation  from  Latin 
into  English,  though  the  wording  was,  in  a good  many  cases,  a faithful 
rendering  of  the  Latin  terms,  the  versions  were  by  no  means  of  an 
idiomatic  or  in  any  way  elegant  character. 

As  the  candidates  examined  in  this  subject  ore  generally  highly- 
classed  teachers,  and  therefore  practised  to  some  extent  in  English 
composition,  something  more  thnii  a mere  word  for  word  rendering 
should  not  be  beyond  their  powers. 

French.  The  Examiner  in  French  reports  that  the  teachers  examined  in  this 
subject  showed  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  grammar,  and  considerable 
facility  in  translating  from  French  into  English,  but  extremely  ■ little 
skill  in  expressing  ideas  in  French. 

Irish.  The  Examiner  in  Irish  reports  that  19  teachers  presented  themselves 

for  examination  in  this  subject ; all  but  one  were  Irish-speaking.  The 
answering  of  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates  was  very  creditable. 
The  Irish-speaking  candidates  obtained  in  all  cases  but  one  full,  or 
nearly  full,  marks  in  the  oral  portion  of  the  examination. 

The  remarks  relative  to  an  improvement  in  spelling  and  grammar 
made  in  Examiner’s  report  of  last  year  on  this  subject -apply,  he  states, 
also  to  the  answering  of  this  year. 

Kinder-  The  Examiner  in  kindergarten  reports  that  136  candidates  were  ex- 
81  amined  for  certificates  in  this  subject — all  Queen’s  scholars  except  20. 
The  candidates  seemed  to  have  read  "but  one  book  on  the  subject, 
though  there  are  several  on  the  Commissioners’  list.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  first  question — requiring  for  its  answer  the  whole  basis  on 
which  the  occupations  are  founded — was  not  answered  fully  by  a single 
candidate.  Three-fourths  of  the  candidates  who  attempted  it  were  quite 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Mere  theory  or  bookish  knowledge  of  a practical  subject  is  of  no  great 
value.  The  work  becomes  of  value  when  the  theory  and  the  practice 
are  combined. 

Handicraft.  The  Examiner  in  handicraft  reports  that  the  result  of  this  year’s  ex- 
amination will  compare  very  favourably  with  past  years.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  such  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  coming 
forward  for  examination  in  this  subject,  75  presenting  themselves  in 
1889,  as  compared  with  36  in  1888,  and  20  in  1887. 

Some  of  tlie  answers  given  prove  the  necessity  still  existing  for  im- 
pressing more  and  more  upon  the  students  the  value  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  handicraft. 

The  instructors  evidently  take  considerable  interest  in  their,  work, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  practical  work  at  benches  shows  care- 
ful endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  his  pupil  expert  iu 
the  use  of  the  various  took. 

In  addition  to  the  students  in  training,  seven  extern  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  and  these  all  passed  a . fairly  credit- 
able examination,  the  marks  awarded  to  them  ranging  from  75  to  58 
per  cent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ANSWERING.  Appt,un 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  answering  at  the  July  Examina-  AmnJ. 
ons  of  1889  !—  Anawerii 

. Ordinary  National  Schools. 


Papers  (Candidates  t or  First  Divisior 
„ ■ n - Second 

....  Second  Class, 
i.  ..  Third  „ 

„ (Monitors  ol  Fifth  Year),  . 


Model  Schools. 

Teachers,  . . • . . , , n g 

Pupil  Teachers S9 

Monitors,  2*  J5  100.0 

Training  Colleges. 

Total  (Including  Marlborough-atreet)  . . . SSI  S80  88-1 

Total,  . , . a.sos*  2.002  s2t 

• In  addiUon  to  this  number  there  were  787  young  persons  examined  for  admission  to  the 
d liferent  Colleges — giving  a gross  total  of  4,898. 

Extea  Subjects. 

Total  Number  Examined  (including  those  Examined  from  the 
Training  Colleges)  for  registration  as  being  competent  to  teach  : 


Agriculture,  . ' . . 

Algebra,  . . . 

Hook-keoping,  • • 

Botany, 

Chemistry  (Agricultural), 
„ (Inorganic),  . 
Cookery; 


Drawing, 

Greek,.’  ! ,‘ 

Handicraft,  . . 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine, 
Hydrostatics,  . . - 

Hygiene, 

Irish,  .... 
Kindergarten,  . . 

Light  and  Sound,  ' 
Magnetism  and  Electricity, 

Mechanics,  . . . 

f Singing  (Hullah),  . 
d „ (Tonic  Sol-Fa), 


Physics  (Elementary),  . 
Trigonometry  (Spherical), 


Of  tho  64  who  did  not  pass  2 qualifiod  on  the  written  paper ; hut  v 

Or  tho  219  who  did  not  pass  99  qualified  on  tho  written  papor ; bn 
action!  test. 

Of  tho  27  who  did  not  pass  1 qualifiod  on  tho  written  paper ; but ' 
rtieal  test.  * 


1 position  to  undergo 
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APPENDIX 


I. — Pooe  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory  from  the  passing  of  tha 
Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland) ; also  the  respective  amounts  nia-1 
1881-2,  1882-3,  1883-4,  1884-5,  1885-6,  1886-7,  1887-8,  1888-9,  and 
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M. 


Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96  (An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to 
out  of  the  Kates,  during  the  years  1876-7,  1877-8,  1878-9,  1879-80,  1880-1, 
1889-90. 
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I. — Poob  Law  Unions  whioh 


m 
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Non-contributory  Unions.  t 

II.  — Return  showing  (a)  number  of  non-contributory  Poor  Law  Unions  in  each  of 
the  years  1876-7, 1877-8,1878-9, 1879-80,1880-1, 1881-2, 1882-3, 1888-4, 
1884-6,  1886-6,  1886-7,  1887-8,  1888-9,  and  1889-90;  (6)  number  of 
Schools  in  these  Unions  eligible  for  Results  Fees;  (c)  number  of  Schools 
entitled  to  the  additional  Results  Fees  contingent  on  Local  Aid ; (d)  amount 
of  Results  Fees  (2nd  moiety)  paid  to  the  Teachers  of  those  Schools;  (e) 
amount  locally  provided  for  obtaining  the  Results  Fees ; (/)  number  of 
Schools  in  which  Local  Aid  was  insufficient ; (g)  amount  lost  to  the 
Teachers  of  those  Schools  by  failure  -of  Local  effort. 


1889.] 
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APPENDIX  N. 


Special  Tabulation  of  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 


(1.)  Model  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Model  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1889,  was  84.  . 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection : — 

Males,  6,163;  Females,  4,160;  Total,  10,323.  ' 

Number  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over  within  the  results 
year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for  results 
fees : — 

Males,  4,450 ; Females,  3,072  ; Total,  7,522.  . 

Per-centage  to  number  on  Rolls,  72-8. 


The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ending  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examination  in  the  respective 
schools  was  : — 

Males,  4,725  ; Females,  3,146;  Total,  7,871. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  95 '5.  .... 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and  the 
number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations  : — 


Quines. 

Number 

examined. 

p££edT 

Por-oentage 

Infants, 

852 

822 

96-4 

First  Class,  • 

655 

596 

91-0 

831 

723 

982 

868 

88-3 

1,031 

878 

8f.*l 

1,901 

1,658 

87-2 

Sixth  Class, 

1,270 

1,097 

8S-5 

Total,  . 

7,522 

6,632 

88-1 

Per-centage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  number  ex- 
amined in  all  tire  classes  : — -’ 


Per-centage  in  Infants’  Grade, 
Class  I.,  . ' . • 

Class  II.,  . ' . 

Class  in.,  . ■ • 

Class  IV.,  . ’ . 

Class  V.,  . 
piass  VI., 

Total, 


, 11-3 
. 8-8 
. 110 
. 13-1 
. 13-7  ‘ 

25-2 
. 16-9 

iwo 
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(2.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  examined  for  results  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1889,  was 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection ; — 

Males,  8,784 ; Females,  3,002  j Total,  6,786. 

Number  who  made  100  attendances,  or  over,  within  the  results  year 
and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection 

Males,  2,468:  Females,  1,961  j Total,  4,419. 

Per-centage  to  number  on  Rolls,  65'1. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  12  months  ending  last  day  of  mouth 
immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Males,  3,168;  Females,  2,483;  Total,  5,641. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average,  daily 
attendance  was  78-3. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and  the 
number  who  passed  at  the  Result  Examinations : — 


...,  ..... 

Number 

examined. 

. 5SST 

Infants,  . . . 

1,268 

1,176 

927 

First  Class,  . . . • . 

872 

722 

82-8 

734 

640 

87-1 

676 

549 

81-3 

437 

336 

76-8 

Fifth  Class,  , ' . 

378 

291 

77-7 

Sixth  Class,  ' . . , 

55 

36 

65'4 

Total,  .... 

4,419 

3,753 

81'9 

Per-centage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  number 
examined  in  all  the  classes : — 


Per-centage  in  Infants’  Grade,  . . 28'7 

„ Class  I.,  . . . 19-7 

„ Class  II.,  . . .16-6 

„ Class  II  I.,  . . . 1W 

Ciass  IV.,'  i ' . . ' 9-9 

„ ' Class  V.,  . . ' 8-6 

Class  VI.,  . . . 1-2 

Total,  ....  • • 100.0 
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(3)  Evening  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  evening  schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1889,  was  43. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection : — 

Males,  1,815;  Females,  801;  Total,  2,536. 

Number  who  had  made  60  attendances,  or  over,  within  the  results 
year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for  results 

Males,  858;  Females,  343;  Total,  1,199. 

Percentage  to  number  on  ltolls,  47-2. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ended,  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Mules,  1,047  ; Females,  470;  Total,  1,517. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  79  '0. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  and  the 
number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations  : — 
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||| 

Jij 

sii 

B.  gtJ 

Zta 

?:-i 

Pi 

IP 

hi 

‘I  i 

1|| 

f“I 

ITl 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Class  I., 

115 

91 

79-1 

Class  I., 

115 

69 

60 ’0 

,,  II.,  . . 

195 

150 

76-9 

„ II., 

195 

102 

52-3 

„ HI.,  . . 

228 

199 

872 

„ III., 

228 

151 

66-2 

„ IT.,  . . 

205 

189 

92-2 

„ IV., 

205 

132 

61-4 

V.,  . . 

359 

328 

91-3 

„ V., 

359 

265 

73 

„ VI.,  . . 

97 

78 

80-4 

„ VI., 

97 

82 

84-5 

Total, 

1,199 

1,035 

86-3 

Total, 

1,199 

801 

66-8 

Warms. 

Book-keeping. 

Class  I.,  . 

115 

96 

83 '4 

Class  V.,  . 

4 

3 

75-0 

II.,  . • 

195 

179 

91-7 

" 

- 

“ 

.,  HI.,  , 

228 

212 

929 

Total, 

4 

3 

750 

,,  V.,  . . 

359 

322 

89-6 

Geometry. 

VI.,  . . 

97 

88 

90 ’7 

Class  VI., 

3 

- 

- 

Total, 

1,199 

1,099 

91-6 

Total, 

3 

- 

- 

Amtumetic. 

Class  I.,  , . 

115 

85 

73-9 

Class  VI., 

6 

2 

.33-3 

,,  HI.,  . . 

228 

119 

65-3 

Total, 

6 

2 

33-3 

„ IV.,  . . 

205 

99 

..  v„  . . 

859 

186 

51-8 

Drawing. 

„ VI.,  . . 

97 

49 

50-5 

Class  V.,  . . 

5 

5 

100-0 

Total,  . . 

1,199 

715 

59-6 

4 Convent  and  Monasteey  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  examined  for 
results  within  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1889,  was  283. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  roils  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection : — 

Males,  2*,4U8;  Fo.nales,  75,881  j Total,  100,261. 

Number  who  made  100  attendances  or  over  within  the  results  year, 

and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection : 

Males,  13,863  ; Females,  43,600;  Total,  62,403. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls,  62  2. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ending  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Males,  15,093}  Females,  50,313 ; Total,  05,400. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  tho  average  daily 
attendance  was  96'5. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and 
the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

Percentage 

Infants,  . 

19,575 

18,804 

96-5 

First  Class, 

9,571 

8,502 

88-8 

Second  Class, 

8,593 

7,581 

882 

Third  Class, 

7,080 

6,045 

85-3 

Fourth  Class,  . 

5,951 

4,833 

81-2 

Fifth  Class, 

7,203 

6,263 

86-2 

Sixth  Class, 

4,430 

3,821 

86-2 

Total, 

62,463 

55,939 

89-5 

- 

Percentage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  tho  total  number 
examined  in  all  the  classes : — 


Percentage  in  Infants’  Grade,- 
„ Class  I.,  . 

„ Class  II., 

„ Class  HI., 

„ Class  IV., 

„ Class  V., 

„ Class  VL,  . 


31-4 

15-3 

13-8 

11-3 

9-5 

11-6 

7-1 


Total, 


100-0 
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Subject. 

I* 

hi 

■sM 

.*1* 

hi 

1*1 

SUBJHCT. 

si 

1 

z.  3 

ill 

if1 

TtT 

111 
|£  “ 2 

Reaping. 

Grammar. 

Class  I. 

3,571 

9,204 

96-1 

Class  III.,  . 

7,080 

5,563 

70-5 

„ U. 

0,593 

8,194 

95-3 

„ IV.,  . 

5,951 

4,446 

747 

„ III, 

7.080 

6,075 

97-1 

,,  V.,  . 

7,263 

5,208 

717 

„ IV,  . 

5,951 

5,770 

97-1 

VI.,  . 

4,430 

3,684 

80 '9 

» VL,  . 

4,  430 

4,384 

98-9 

Total,  . 

24,724 

18.U01 

76-0 

Toul,  . 

42,888 

41,593 

96-9 

Geography. 

Class  III.,  . 

7,000 

5,689 

00-3 

„ IV.,  . 

5,951 

4,631 

■Writing. 

„ v.,  . 

7,263 

Clan  I,  . 

90-0 

„ VI.,  . 

..  II,  . 

8,593 

0,459 

98-4 

HI,  . 

7,080 

7,021 

99-1 

Total,  . 

19,339 

„ iv,  . 

5,050 

98-3 

* v,  . 

7,283 

7,063 

97-2 

4,430 

4,370 

986 

Toul,  . 

42,888 

42,220 

98-4 

Class  IV.,  . 

847 

165 

47-5 

V.,  . 

437 

200 

VI.,  . 

169 

96 

GO-3 

Class  I, 

9,571 

8,884 

92  8 

Total,  . 

943 

469 

49-7 

* III,  . 

7,080 

6,191 

87-4 

,,  IV,  . 

5,951 

4,960 

83-3 

88-8 

Clan  V.,  . 

2,696 

„ VI.,  . 

856 

553 

64-6 

Total,  . 

42,088 

38,211 

890 

Total,  . 

3,552 

2,674 

72-4 

8rn.LiNo. 

Clan  I,  . 

9,571 

8,737 

91-2 

Needlework. 

,i  II,  . 

8,593 

7,418 

06-3 

Class  II.,  . 

6,947 

6,461 

93-0 

„ III. 

7,080 

5,597 

790 

„ HI-,  . 

6,309 

6,944 

93-0 

* iv,  . 

5,951 

4,608 

77-4 

„ IV.,  . 

5,456 

5,048 

92-5 

>.  V,  . 

7,263 

6,296 

£6‘6 

„ v.,  . 

6,681 

6,312 

94-4 

„ VI,  . 

4,430 

4,171 

94-1 

„ VI.,  . 

4,171 

3,996 

95-8 

Total,  . 

42,888 

36,827 

85-8 

Total, 

29,644 

27,761 

93-8 
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APPENDIX  0. 


Information  as  fco  tho  “Reid”  Bequest. 


Reid  Bequest. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  . late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of 
Bombay,  who  munificently  bequeathed  Ad, 435  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 


Part  1. 


During  the  Five  years’  service  of  a Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Fifth  year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations, 
the  Reid  Prizes  will  he  awarded  to  the'Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of -the  National  Schools  of  the 
County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes  : — • 

(a.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Third  Year  of  Service 

First  Prize,  ...  ...  • ... 

Second  „ ...  ...  ... 

Third  „ 

Fourth  „ 

Fifth  „ 

Sixth  ,,  ...  ...  ... 


(b.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Fifth  Year' of  Service  : — 

First  Prize,  ...  ...  ... 

Second  ...  ...  , ... 

Fourth  >,  ...  ...  . ... 

I if  th  ff  ...  ...  ... 


1G 

H 

£115 


Tliis  portion  of  tho  Scheme  catne  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1886. 

Part  2. 

The  Trustees,  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  tho  close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and 
to  pass  on,  without  dropping  a year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

The  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough-street 
Training  College. 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  has  not  yet  come  into  operation. 
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Part  I. — Result  of  the  July  Examinations,  1889. 

In  accordance  with  the  Reid  Request  Scheme  (Part  1)  for  the 
advancement  of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry,  immediately  after  the 
results  of  the  July  Examinations  of  Monitors  employed  in  the  National 
Schools  of  Kerry  were  ascertained,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation selected  the  Six  best  answerers  amongst  Monitors  in  the  Third 
year  of  service,  and  the  Six  best  answerers  amongst  Monitors  of  Fifth 
year,  and  made  the  following  awards  : — ■ 


Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 


Diet. 

RollNo. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prite. 

£ 

39 

612 

Killury,  ...  . m. 

Denie.L#wlor,  . 

20 

51 

11,746 

Gisllegregory,  , m. 

Patrick  Rohan,  . 

18 

11,272 

Chapeltovrn,  . 

Jarao.  Kirby, 

16 

68 

8,530 

Lauragh,  , , m.' 

Patrick  Brian,  . 

11 

39 

11,067 

Dusgh,  . . . 

Edmund  Stack,  . 

12 

51 

12,820 

Cromaua,  . . n>. 

Michael  Foley,  . 

10 

Prize  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year. 


D 

10,299 

Listowel, 

• (2) 

Daniel  Keane,  , 

MM 

5,119 

Cahir,  . 

Morty  O'Sullivan,  . 

1,699 

Ballydutf,  , 

. m. 

John  Scanlan, 

1,683 

Qiounaquillagb, 

. m. 

Denis  Murphy,  . 

5,235 

Shelburne, 

• (1) 

Malachy  Moynihan, 

10,581 

Dromerin, 

. m. 

John  Murphy,  ■ 

Part  II.  not  yet  in  operation. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  the  31st  December,  1889, 
by  Counties  and  Provinces. 
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the  Slat  December,  1889,  by  Counties  and  Provinces. 


31st  December,  1889. — Province  of  Ulster. 
3,080  Schools. 

038  Sohools. 


V.C.,  those  VeillH  In  Commhiionm s and  A., 

B.C..  Roman  Catholic  ; H.C.,  late  Established  Cln . . .v—,  . . ... .. . _ 

denotes  that  thoro  was  a free  residence  for  tho  teacher ; the  letters  (c 


those  Assignrd  to  Commissioners.  Sohools  not  haring  any  o ( 
' Pros..  Presbyterian  ; Unit.,  Unitarian  \ Bapt,  Baptist ; 

*"  **”’  there  was  a free  gardou  as  well  as  a 


U 8 1 
79  19  6 
885  15  8 


71  19  0 
08  18  0 
80  10  0 
89  0 7 
03  10  8 
14  7 8 
80  0 6 
46  3 0 
63  3 0 
03  8 0 
88  4 8 
49  14  0 


3 17  6 
0 10  3 
10  2 8 
21  2 11 
I)  16  II 


16  0 8 
8 11-10 
9 17  8 
2 2 3 
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List  of  Schools  on  tlie  Operation  list  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


L 

zj 

» 

I i!  - 

u§ 


Glenariffe,  . 

Point  of  Garr 
Carnlougb. 

Bo.  . 

Waterfoot, 

Killultagh, 
Loughatarilfe, 
Ballymacraven,  . 
Tullybullydonnjd, 

Upper  Ballir  ' 

Lower  ill 
Crebffly. 

Harry  wile,  . 

Bo.  . 

No.  1 


Jloorcflclds, 
Tolly, . 
Clongln 


BaUinlea, 
Ballintoy,  a 
Do.  . 

Ballyeaaton, 
Do.  . 
Ballyboley, 
Do. 

Tildarg, 

lirualee, 

Polentine,  . 

Bollylinny, 

Carntall, 

Lisnalinchy, 

Mossley, 

gd°.  . 

Ballymonoy, 


Kirkhills, 

Culdaff, 

Garryduff, 

Stranoeum 

Cobra, 

Wesley-place, 

Balnamore, 

RaUigna, 

Polentnmney, 

Rallymoney, 

Ohuroh-atreet 

Milltown, 

Ballylagan, 

Rallynure, 


Other. 

Prea. 

| Prea.  | 


2 Pres. 
R.C. 

f Prea.  ; 


. Pres. 
Pres. 
Prea, 
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u 

r.riih. 

±3 

Seymour's-bridge 
Hollydunmaul, 
Magliombeg, 
Terrvgownn, 
Caddy,  . 

Do.  . 

Ss?  : 

Drummaul,  a 
Dunmui-ray, 

Do. 

RaUyfinaghy. 
Dromtulbigh, 
Glenravel,  . 

Do.  d 

Ballybogoy, . 
Tullagbbnnc, 

Kinyroo!"811!111’ 
Dunagby,  i'oroob 
Fisborstown, 

Do.  d 
Do. 

Glenravel,  . 

Moneynick, 

Creggan, 

Gnlhtgk, 
Bnllyuamullcn, 
Duueaue,  . 

Do.  Pnvoeh 


Goi-lgiel,  . 
Dallyiober, 
Killymoyle, . 
Sellout, 

Ballyliome, 

Tba  Montgomery 
morial, 


Eden, . 

Carrowreagh,  a 
I.iaheegmi,  . 

Vow,  . 

Claldanagh,  . 

St!  Cldumbtt's, 
BallymaoriakeLt,  c 
Do. 

Sandboles,  . 

Olatteryknowce, 

Craigs, 

Glynn  Village, 
BlaoltbiU,  . 
Mullaghmossiu, 

Ballysnod,  . 
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_ 

h 

P.ri.h- 

■A& 

B 

Malone,  . 
Mnckaraore, 
Grange  of, 


Knockahollet, 
Ballyeregagh, 
Ballyweeny, 

Bally  carrlcltinaddy, 
Sheepwalk, 

Mnllngh  carton, 
HaglieragaU, 
Maghnberry,  o 


Oldstone,  , , 

Muckamore,  , 
Do.,  at  . 

Newtown  Crommelin, 


, Gortfad, 

| Portglenone, 

Backna, 

Kacavan, 

Msnmuvrikin, 
Broagbakane, 

Do. 

Upper  Bnckna,  . 
Broughshane,  a No.  2, 
Toreagh, 

, B&llyvaUagli, 
Longhmorne, 
Ballyriokamore, 

Glenoe, 

Moyoi'get,o  . 

I Clogbanmnrry, 
Ballyoostle,  . 

1 Do.  . 

Do.  . 


No.  2, 


P.L.U. 


Do.  1 . 

Dnnminnlng, 
Ballymaconnolly,  . 
Dromore, 
i Rasborlun, 
Carolinty, 
Tamlagbt, 
Bellaghy, 


Unit 

Pros. 
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co  for  Uio  You  1889.  I ln0#m0  of  Soliools  from  Oommbnlonorj  ami  froi 


Alton  dine 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


Religloui 

Hum 

{! 

Parish. 

| 

Softool. 

•1 

ofTesehcrs.  | 

1 

H. 

Lijr. 

Pp»"t’ 

•at 

93 

05 

00 

0125 

2507 

6321 

901M 

99 

1758 

2861 

3241 

4565 

4309 

8130 

9701 

11028 

10971 

13291 

18019 

13550 

5802 

Templapatrick  . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tickmacrevin,  . 
Do. 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Do,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . . 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Tullyrusk, 

8a 

8a 

8 

T.)  loll  ill,  . . 

Balinlong,  a 

Molnsk,  . . m- 

Do.  . . t. 

Kiekamore,  a 
RoughfoH, 
Teuiplepatrick,  . 

Do.  a o . No.  2, 

Fey  s town, 

Knockstaken, 

Cttnmlbonngli, 

Auglmngosli, 

Do.ar™‘  .'  "f- 

Longfield, 

HarphUl,  . . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Ballyvaddy,  a 
Seaview,  . . in. 

Do.  . . . f. 

Dondrod.a  . . m. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

n.o. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

E.C 

R.C 

Pres 

Pros 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

Pres 

E.C 

R.C 

H.C 

11.C 

E.C 

Pros 

Pres. 

Pres. 

COUNTY  OF 


9 0 0 
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11407 

13237 

11687 


10808 

12430 

13194 

10247 


Kuookavnuuoi),  n4 
Carrigologliy,  a - 
Dorsey, 
1'uUynnvall, 
Cullyhanna,  o 


Do.  . 
Bnllynaclosli, 

Annaghvraod, 
Clonnlig, 
Glasdrummoud, 
Crosamaglen, 
Glasdrnnimond, 
Creggandnff, 
Blachwaierlowu, 
Do.  . 

Tallyman,  . 
Derryscollop, 
Blaokwatertown 
Jeirett's  Peas,  a 
Richmount,  a b 

Moghon,  a b 
Portadown,  1- 


Corcroin,  . 
Denykerran.a 
Kilruoriarty,  a 6 
Derrycorey,  a b 
Corran-atreet, 
Drumgooso,  a b 

Cunan-Btrset,  x\ 
Portadown  Convent, 


Ballyworkan, 
Academy, 
Edgarstown, 
Do. 

Cro88kovi 
T.lalea, 
Derrynooss,. 
Do.,  a 

Madden,  . 
Temple,  a , 
Drumbemoy.a 
Kcady,  Convea 
Cormeen,  e U 
Madden, 

Do.  oi 
Do  .d. 

Lisadlan,  a . 

Tullysovan,  . 


n ^Religious 

Kuabtruid 

L.r. 

jSf 
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Province  of  Ulster  : County  of  Armagh — continued. 


08  0329  Uglish, 

02  liaui  Do. 

09  1220  Forkliill, 


80  7801  Do. 

100  7224  Do. 

101  7099  Do. 

102  18148  Do. 

103  105  Orange, 


146  12961  Do., 

147  12774  Do., 

148  2773  Kendy, 


16  Tullymore.B 

- Auglmlarra,  a 
19  Meigbfoner, 

- Do.  . 

25  AuglianduiT,  a 3 

- Silverbridge, 

IB  Dromintee, 

- Forkhill, 

- Carriekgavna, 


- Drumbanngher,  a b 

- Dromilly,  . 

- Bessbrook,  a 

- Do.  a 


- KUlctui.ai  . 

- Do.  ab  . 

- Craigmore.  a 

- Balllnlias, 

- Do.  a 

- ilullaghlass.a 

- Ncwry 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  Slat  December,  1889. 

COUNTY  OP 


I0R77 

11789 

10790 

11117 


$453 

81139 

10131 

11000 


0930 
1 1084 
0171 
0170 
7109 
8103 
I 10178 


Keelagb,  . , 

Kilnaleck,  . 

Jiel  turbot,  . 

Do,  d . , e 

Gristle  Saunderson,  a 
Bcltnrbet  Convent, 
Drumaloor,  o 
Oloverliill,  a 
Killougbter, 

Keeney, 

Fairgreen,  o 4 

Curlurgnn,  . 

Do!1?7,  ! 

Dramcrave, 


Do.  . 
Rallymaoliugli.oi 

Dramanesnlck, 

Lisball, 

liaiUeboro’,  Model,  a 
Do.  . do.  . 
l)o.  . No.  2, . 


Castletara, 
Corratubber, 

M55.** 

Lucken, 

Ballyjamesduff,  . 
Do.  Convent, 
Mnllagbmore, 

Barcony  Robiusoi 


Do.  . 
Garryrosn,  . 


23  I Kilnaleck,  o 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


KJcung'illy, 


Xoi  (blonds, 

belter, 

KlllgSCOUrt, 


Do. 

Kildiuraslierdiui 

Do. 

Do. 


Kililrumfortin 

Kildullen, 

Do. 

Do. 


- Kise~: 

23  IMlynogli,  . 


Kilmore, 


Kilmore,  o 
Drumcrow,  . 
Cloonogonnell,  a 
Crossdoney,  a 6 
Gftitbvnttttn, a 
Castlebawn, 
Gnbbaveuer, 
KUJufl; 
Tullinanioylo, 
Tnbber,  . 
Jlecnaslieve, 

Momngh,  . 
Corricltnogrour, 
Cornngee,  . 
Moneygoshol, 
nincklioii,  c 
Gorloliill,  . 
I'intcniagh,  a b 

Do. 

Darnbum,  . 
Killinkore,  . 


Do. 

Killinngh, 


Lnignumore,  ' . 
Teruiou  Agricultural, 

Lisungirl,  a b 
Dcniugoland,  c 

Billis,  a b . 
Begliere,  . 
Knockbiide, 
Corlattyoar.'oll,  . 
Cullies, 

Bcglieve,  e . No 
Timnyfojle , . 

Latsey, 

Derrydiuuph,  a 6 , 


11400 

11010 

11767 

19090 

9469 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Portlongfiold, 
Dnuncoghill,  a b 
Killeshaudra,  a b 
DenyJane,a:o 
Swanllubar, 


Mount  Nugent, 
Ballinamoncv, 
Coppeii  agh,  « b 


Bellasis,  . 
Lougli  Kiunoi'i 

Clifferna,  . 
Calffield,  . 


Tierlabood, 
Bukall,  . 
Dromaveigh, 
Oorraglioe, 


RyeBeld,  a . 
Leeks,  a 
Qlasleck, 
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1889.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Province  of  Ulster  : County  of  Donegal — continued. 

I Attendanoo  for  tho  Year  1889.  1 I"00m“  of  Schooli iftom  Commieionors  au<I  f 
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Rftllybogan, . 

LilTunl,  a . 

Purlhall,  . 
Hlackrook.o 
lSnlliiulraU,  ah. 
A.u«lmcloy,  . 

Jlallnliefttl,  . 

Coolkluny,  . 

Atalin, 

JCcenagh,^  . 

^Patrick's',  c‘  m. 

Craigtown,  . 

Glnssaults,  . 
Gleutoglier,  Convent, 
luuishowen,  P.L.U. 
Carndonagh,  a 
Gortlohar, 

Cooldawson,  o 
Coatlefin,  . . f. 

Do.  . . (2), 

ST:  : : 

Carnovren,  . 

Gleneely,  . 

Donaghmore.a  No.  2, 

liramavkh  ♦ 

Sesaioh  O’Neill,  1 ! 

Killygordon, 

Uastlofin,  . . m. 

Drunimurpliy,  o . 

Diuninalione,  c . 


Clonleie 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


10338 
7127 
7427 
MOSS 
I17H8 
13429 
1383 
4301 
0000 
900 1 
9330 
4813 
103241 
133*3 
1 1307 
1078 
2010 


Donegal,  . 
Do. 

Nnalit, 

Townawilly, . 
Meenogh,  n 4 
Ballintra,  . 


I lysmegncy, 


8433 
904.8 
11.888 
11  (Oil 
1 18V7 
18082 
1:1005 


Do.  . 
Faluui,  Lower, 


1 1 1173 
1572 
1074 
2407 


Drumfrles,  e 
Inner  llliea,  a 
llillyniacan-y, 

Tnllyaidi,  ’. 


sity  of  Southampton 
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Raymoghy, 
Rajmuiiteriloney, 


Coslielard,  . 
OoubalU,  . 

Behey,  . 
Can-icknahorna, 
Kilborron,  . 
Rockfiold,  . 
Clyhore, 

Ratbmuilcn,  Robert 


Corrigans.  . 
Knockbrack, 
Corryvoddy, 

Boyoughter,  a 
Dacarry, 

Meenagowan, 
CluaeUy,  . 
Ture,  . 
Threetrees.  a 
Muff,  . 
Camamoylc, 


Kinelargy,  c . 
Doing, 
Uallyrattan, . 
Cobry,  . 
Tirreroan,  . 
Tullynavin, 
Whitecastle,  a 4 
Cabry, 

Clare, . , 

CuUadalf,  . 
Olenagivny, . 

MovOlc,  ; 
Do.  K 

Do.  I 

Drumnaweir, 
Grnencastle,  a 
Carrowbeg,  . 


Ilallyioea,  . 

Carrowoannon 
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^ ' 

& 

h 

s 

DrnmoghU i, 

llooiSl.,o 


Dunlewey.HtClossAgr.aA 


D^gte.’0 


Owcy  Island, 
Lcttercangh, 
Sheriff's  Mountain, 

Do.  ° . 
Traighana, 
Mecnattotton, 
Acres, 

Rutland  Island, 


oHESl. 

Mullaghdulf,^  ^ ^ ^ 


St.  JohnBton, 
Castletown,  a 

t£S*.i 

Cruigadooish,  a 
'l'auglilioyne,  o 
St.  Johnston 


jilt: 

Bell^loui 

otTcacher#, 

** 

Prlnci-  AiJit. 
ran.  nnB. 
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I. 

| 

County  of  Donegal — continued. 

| Atumdanoo  for  tho  Your  18 S3. 

Inoomo  of  Soltools  from  Commltalonon)  and  from 
Local  Sources. 

Parjpmtar,  From  Local  Aid. 

^Tolal 

Multi- 1 Fern.  | Total,  Boll*l 

tauiSX3£,  *“«■  Bel, »,  Peer.  SS&fo 

Feet,  Ac.  Subtcrlpdont, 

Scuoo.  | 

132  121  200 
78  71  147  | 

118  121  212 


115  - 110 

91  01 

71  07  181 

04  9(1  198 

18  12  85 

85  01  110 


71  18  0 -r 

71  17  11  — 

85  1 10  — 


8 17  2.  — 

4 2 0 0 0 i 

8 12  0 — 


89  10  4 837 
8 0 0 889 
07  11  10  339 
65  18  0 31U 

88  10  9 311 

41  12  8 812 

41  6 0 313 
01  1 8 314 

42  9 0 815 

41  14  3 340 

09  19  0 347 
73  13  0 818 

102  14  8 349 

42  IB  10  350 


74  17  2 803 
46  18  8 394 

74  17  6 300 
06  8 0 850 
27  1 0 857 


07  0 3 309 
27  10  0 370 
47  13  0 371 
125  11  3 372 
10  17  10  373 
93  8 11  371 

00  8 0 875 


28  19  0 — 

87  12  10  11  11  • 

81  18  0 — 


3 .1  2 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.—. 
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List  of  Scliools  on  tlic  Operation  List  on  31st  December  1889  — 


_ 

I . 

Parlak 

11 

r 

Maghcra, . 
Magherahamlet, 
Magberalin, 


Westbonrne, 
Frankfort- street.  . 
Willowfield, 
Bolvoir, 

Woodstock-road,  . 


Viscount  Bongo: 
lough,  a . 
Carricknaveigh, 


Dnunnvad,  . 
Clough, 

Clera, a L 

Seaforde, 
Aonadom,  c 
Lambcg,  a . 

Do.  . 

Camaooville. 
Dunmoro,  a i 
Maghcralin, 

EdenmOTB,  ! 
Dollingstown, 
Lisnashanker, 
Lisnaaure,  a 
Mnvalin  Village,  . 


Bottear,  a 
ilullafnmnghnn, 
Magherally,  n 


Ballynahinch, 

Do.  No, 

Magheraknock,  a 
Churob-.t.(BalIjnohlnoli 
iiallynahincii, 
Glasdrummond,  . 
Balllnabincb, 

Drum  an  css  Mills,  a 
gDo.  . . e, 

l/oglierndroli, 
Sbeeptown,  . 

Crowbill,  . . 

Sliinn, 

Windsor  Hill,  a . : 


!■  {h-stn 
Kockyule, 


reet,  Newry, 
t,  Convent, 


Other 

Pres. 

Pres. 


E.C.  , 
Other. 

Other. 


Pres. 
Moth. 
Pres.  ] 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31tt  December,  1889.— 
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« 

List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


£ s3 

P.ri.1.. 

■ Schoo.. 

1? 

1 1 

1 

Ji 

Enniskillen  D.  M.,  a n 
Do.  . Do.  i 

Do.  . Do.  J 

Do.  . a 

Do.  . . . 1 

Do.  Convent,  No.  2, 

Do.  . P.1,.0., 

Clubby,  a . 

Immune,  a b 

Oarrowkeel, 

Mary-stroot, 
CurickaheeUan, 


E.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

•E.C. 

E.C. 

Math. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December  1880.— 


5_- 


8853 
8354 
8805 
10510 
11030 
1 0029 
12877 


11891 

11692 

12019 

6130 

13524 


Tempo, 

Je.  Michael's, 
Derrykeighan,  a 
Kills*,  .' 
Mullvknoek, 
Forlhill,  u . 
i Edeu-strcet,  a 
Mnlnukea,  . 
Moorlough, « 
Newtownkutler. 
l>o. 

Do.  a 

.ilanumstorhoos 

KiUn'k"6’  ! 

Veftugh, 

OerryKlnnoily, 

| Gubb  Island,  a 

Killalahara,' 

Derrygonoolly, 


Knocks  raven, 
Chnrd.Mll,  a 

»errygoi.neliy  Mills 
Lisblake,  . 

sSK 

Oladdagh, a 
Marble  Archoa, 
WhaathiU,  . 


SUevernssell, 
Onrvevy,  Drumdoi 
Drnmnnymore, 
«!??'”■  : 


Aughakiilymaudc, 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


NMKI 
KWH 
12104 
1 3a  is 


Gorlncssy,  a b 
Animate,  . 
Clooney  Terrace 
Kaughanbridge, 
Derry, 

The  Stewart, 
Lisiiacarrnll, « 

1 irnpereflold, 

Derrycrunay, 

Magbennnore, 

Hnllyagan,  . 

Moneydlg, 

Trinaltinagli, 

Carhill, 

Moyletragh, 


n,  a b 


Cuiriulaisr  Glen 
Gonuagillie.a  b 
Cumuli' rragh, 
Hallywildriok,  c 


moncamce,a 


Casliel,  a b . 

Do.  . 

Dnnglven,  . 


i'irgoland, 
Lisnncreagh, 
Glenullen,  . 
Oai-vagh, 


(>  rested,  a 
Cmigbrack, 
Cnrumoney,  a b 


Killovren-Bt.  .Coleraine,  1 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


- Toberheod,  a 

- Dreenan,  . 

- Booktown,  . 


• Cuilyvenny, 
Kiltfnny, 

Ballintcer,  c 

Letterloau,  . 
Richardson  RTemori 
St.  Golumb's, 


2*  Deny  Model,  a 

- Do.  . 

- Do.  . 

2 Groarty, 

- Culmoro,  a . 


- Ilallougliry.a 

- Templamore, 

- Carlisle-road , 


7 Tnmlaght,  . 

2a  Ballynarig,  . 

- Carrymona,  a 

- Dromoro,  . 

- M^roe, 

- Largy.oi  . 

- Tartnakelly, 

- BaUykclly,  a 

- Do.  a 

- Dnnbiook.o 
t 7 Glenone, 

- Greenlough, 

- Drumgornev, 

- Tyanee,  West, 

- Tamlaght,  O'Cvilly, 

- Boveedy,  . 

- Lismoylc,  a b 

- Do.  . 

- Eden, 

- Herroy  Hill, 

- Reaetown,  . 

- Irmishrush,  ; 

3 M argymougban,  . 
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Tiiat  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889 


Ji  IJi 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889— 


8981  1 
10451 
10458 


10746 

12096 

12482 

13730 


11105 

10421) 

11215 

6498 

5802 

11100 

13211 


5796 

8976 

10451 

11680 


Killyraoe,  ’ . 
Bdenmore,  . 

GWoagh.a 
Donaghmovne, 
T.isclooimn,  . 


Oril.  Agri., 
Ashbnrton  Onl.  Agrioi 
Aghnafarcau, 


Erngul’Xrongli. 
Dartrey.  a . 

£rs?” 


!=■;' 
Threemilohoube, 
Coroaghan,  . 

Ureter,  a 6 . 
Cornelian,  . 

IF-  : 

sisr 

Do.  Industrial, 
Do.  ’ P.L.U., 
Costlesliiuio,  a 8 . 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889 


18  CormecD.a  . 

- Aghnalougli, 

- MonaglianiloiLMin.  «m. 


- Drumacruttin,  a I 

: 

- TuUyuahaUiua, 

- Carriekaslnne, 


M'Keivey’a  Grove 

S'- 


- Comlly,  a 

- Cooldorry,  . 

- *'i°o!'ceran' ! 

- Ballynaglnm,  a b 

18  TrfM-Mt,0  . 

- Tnllycnimmin, 
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List  of  Schools  on  tho  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 

COTJNTY  OF 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889 


t. 


. 7290 
8513 
10110 


Do.  Parochial,  , 
Do.  Convent, 
Do.  Industrial, 
Camas,  a , 

Dairy  gait,  . 
Barrack-street, 


Kglieh.a  . 
Drummond,  a h 
Benburb,  a b 


Derryfaliblc, 

Moygashel, 


Tntteeiiannanglit, 

Beltony, 

CulUiU, 
Belnntibbort, 
Castletown,  . 
Edenderry, 
Tattynure, 
Dunmullan, . 

Do. 

lieoarson,  . 
Corronory,  . 
Mountfield,  . 
Castleroddy, 
Omagh,  . ] 


Tattymoyle, . 
Doornt, 
Donaghoady, 
Upper  Belin, 
Killina, 
SandviUe,  . 
CastlemeDnn.a 
Brendy,  a b 
Loughashe,  c 
Ballynenor,  a 
Earl’s  Gift, 
Dmmnarern, 
Glenagoorlmid, 
Altishahane, 
Shankey, 
Donaghy, 


Do. 


iville, 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


' s 

S • 

a 

I 

_ •i 

Ilf- 


Oinagli  Made 
Do.  Convent, . 
Cavanacaw,  . 
Cornabrncken, 
Aoghee,  . 

Dramragh,  a 
Gillygooly,  . 
inttysal  1 r.gh. 

Rock, . 

Cady,,U,UT7'. 

Grange, 

Alorce, 

Sandholes,  . 
Tnllaghogue,  a 
GlencoU,  . 
Rarogan,  . 

Do. 

BaUygawley, 
AltamuBkin, 
Altoloughfln, 
Dunmoylc,  . 
Txvinakea,  . 
Lienavcaiy,  . 
Ranenly,  . 
Glenvarnoy, . 

Stawmac-klcmarlin, 
Gortnacladdy,  a ' 


Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 


E.C. 

Meth. 

Pres. 


KiUeonan, 

ss: 


KiJskcery, 
Golan, 
Trillioh,  e 


Killyman,  . 
Do.  . 

Ballymakslly, 
Cleenanaee,  . 
Mnlluahurcl), 
KUleaahUl,  . 
Cloghcor,  . 
Glenmoraan, 
Straliane, 
Ballylan,  a . 
Crievagh,  at 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


li 

School 

h 

■2, 

1;' 

OenonflnRiion 
Of  Terchfcr*. 

1 

| 

—• 

tar. 

rp2?’ 

tSf 

1881 

7480 

Uno!y’  I ! 

6 

Rabstovrn,  . 
Dmey,«  . 

R.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

11587 

_ 

Do  .d  . 

Do. 

C»( 

to. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

8488 

8767 

18587 

11880 

SO30 

9-212 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Skirts  of  UriU'y, 
Do. 

Drier  & Ardstrow 

E 

Cacti  edorg  lEdward'sJ 
Tullywhisker, 
Umey,  a 
Cnstlederg, 

Do. 

Do. 

Ganvagbrm,  . 

No.1/1 

•LU 

Pros. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

om 

E.C. 

cinl 

E.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

H.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

List  of  Schools  on  tlio  Operation  List  on 
MUNSTER- 


COUNTY  OF  CLARE— 


1889.J  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  4G3 
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List  of  Sclioola  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889 


Spanish 

Dunwlla  'ii  i 
O’Callaghnn’ 


Boltard.o 


Cross, . 

Coolmean, 

Cranny, 

Do.  (Tei 

Burmnc, 

Carrowdotia, 


Tnbbor  Agncultun 


TDo.°v.M|  ' 

Fanoro, 

Connolly, 


Kor.tnrk, 

Lisroe, 

Barcflelil, 


Moveen, 
Qoerrln, 
i loonaba, 
Cbppabanc 
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Moyuoe,  . 
O'Brien's  Bridge, 
Do. 

Onglitmana, 
O'Gonnelloe,  . 

Do. 

QD^n’  ! ; 

Do. 

Rath,  . 
Ratkbroney, 

Do.’  1 ! 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 
Do. 

Sixmilebridge,  . 

Tnlla, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tomflnlough, 

Do. 

Do. 

Tomgrauey, 

Do.  . 

Do. 


Bri  batowb 
Do. 

Gortaelaro, 

Ballybran, 

BaUylouglia' 

QDo."’. 


Wiilbrook,  . 
Corkscrew  Hill, 

Moyrhee,  . 
Parteeu,  Agrl.  a I 
Do.  a 

Tuui'r7’ 

Do.  . 

GUadrec,  . 

Dp,  . . 

Knockjames,  a 
Dmaaudiy, 
Tulla  Convent, 
Fortanne,  . 
Newmarket-on-F 
Do.  . 

Ballycar, 

Soaniir, 


13097 

129B2 


COUNTY  Of 


wag?5?3* 
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. HunlurMW  , 

Sg,  "■■■*<- 


Kota  Island, 
Crengh, 
Heengarogue, 
SkUibereeu,  No 


Trngnmna, 

Do. 

Cloyne, 


Bollycottin, 

Do. 

Hallyort 


3X72 
11075 
4140  i 


Bnllincollig, 

Do. 

Do. 

Cullen, 


5508 

12012 

12097 

13512 

13518 


12617 

12U18 

5768 

5760 


CasUemsgnet 
Do.  . 
Corrlgleamleary, 


12011 
, 8450 
13028 


Castletowneend, 

Do. 

Do.  a b 
a Shanlielly, 
Douglas, 


Do. 

Do. 
Ballyhttss,  , 
Do. 

Clenor, 

Do.  . 

Churchtown, 
Do.  . 
Clonmult, 
Do.  . 
Kilmagnor, 

a Clogheen, 


Fourmilew&ter, 

Rusnaeab&ra, 


18°9-j  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
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List  of  Sobools  on  tlie  Operation  List  ou  31st  December,  1889.— 


Hollymount, 
Do.  . 

Cloghooloj, 


Drorolna, 

Do. 

Balljlieady. 


Donevaile, 
Do.  a 

Drimolengnc, 


Knookenbee, 

Claddagh, 

Can-ignavo 


m 


S5.7.89. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889— 


18643 

13644 

6447 


Garranekinfeokle 


4888 
11203 
8303  ( 


7668 
12612 
4186  : 


I 6688  | Do! 


Ahakeera, 

Grange, 

Fermoy, 

Formoy  Adnir, 
Barrack-hill  iKoru™,  -, 
Farahy  1st  Class  Agr.,  ni 


Queen-street, 
Christ  Chui'i ' 
Kilbarry, 


Tooreenalour, 


Cloghroe, 

Do.  . 

Dripsey, 

Do.  . 

Newtown  Bnllyhen, 
luoli,  a ' 

Ballytibbet, 

Bantry, 

Do. 


Do.  . 


Convent, 

P.L.U., 

Parochial, 


1889.] 

Province  of  Munste 

of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
: County  of  Cork — continued. 

AUondanoo  for  the  Y oar 

869. 

Income  of  Schools  from  C 
Local  So 

foot)  number  of  Pupil* 

■V"- 

farlhuncntarr  j From  Local  Aid. 

JUto.  Fmo.  Toll). 

2£ 

Other  Lo 

School  Peace.  Kmloirra 
SubrcrlpU 

38  10  TO  09 

182  - 182  110 

61  102  213  102 

13  20  35  23 

110  - 110  OK 

- 123  128  109 

1*8 

110 

17 

08 

£ *.  d.  £ ...  J, 

01  3 6 — 

878  16  1 — 

113  U 3 

117  2 0 — 

£ d.  ! £ 

1 19  4 7 10 

3113  3 — 

87  16  O — 

10  Jfl  11  | — 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889— 


•s 

it 

Pariah, 

Whiddy  Island, 

KaalkiU,  a . 

Iuckielnngh, 

Drooroclough, 

M&ughnaclca, 

liorlinn, 

Coombola,  . 

Coomlciglj,  . 
Skart, 
no.  . 

. lomhola,  . 

St.  Patrick's, 
ClonaMlty,  . 


. No.  2, 

Industrial, 
. P.L.D. 


Rcenoniree, . 
Coolavonkig, 
Rossmoro,  . 


Cronren,  a . 
Do.  . 
Umernboy, 


Rilbonane,  . 
Aherlo,  d 
Rossmacowan, 


Uahergariffe, 
Kinsale,  No.  1,  . 

Do.  No.  2,  . 
* Clutod  Tosebtri 
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18403 

18408 

2117 

8012 

2888 

10608 

8810 

0700 

6701 


6010 

2379 

4810 

6666 

5666 


12000 

12991 

3422 

8123 

8810 


3048 

3980 

1706 

4736 

6147 

9448 

13064 

8722 

8707 

12122 

4005 

6088 

11808 

11804 


Kinsnle, 

JJo. 

Dromlelgli, 

Skaiiacoshol, 

Kilnadar, 

I.ackareigh, 

Tirelton, 

Do. 

Do. 


Do.  . 


Cloonlteen, 

Do.  . 

Conan,  a b 

Kilmacaliea, 

Qlandore,  Agrioul. 
Do.  . 


iJlengariffe, 

Derryconnery, 

Trafrask, 


Kilcredau, 

Do. 

Cloggagh, 

Do.  . 

Kilmalooda, 

Bnllygraddy, 


'jicuugue, 

Soarra,a6 

Balljuorn, 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


1 

1 

% 

fl 

1 

1 

School. 

IS 

>1 

»3gl 

dcHC. 

i«,. 

iss- 

701 

70S 

705 

706 

707 
70S 

710 

711 
71* 
718 

714 

715 

716 

717 

718 

719 
7*0 
7*1 
73* 
7*8 
724 

7*6 

727 

7*8 

729 

730 

731 

732 
788 

784 

785 

738 

787 

788 

739 

740 

1275 

4839 

1*850 

12819 

1*36* 

1391 

1877 

11818 

1*450 

1*457 

8195 

8018 

1*281 

1228* 

8704 

8705 
412* 
41*8 
41*4 
41*5 
6187 
6700 

18126 

0H55 

10960 

10961 
1284* 

9815 

9810 

1146* 

11761 

11762 

032 

6190 

7067 

8828 

61*1 

Tullagh,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do. 

Tnieton,  ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Tltnoleagnc, 

Do. 

Templerobin, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Templeroan, 

Do. 

Templemoylaga 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Templeusnuo, 

Do. 

Templeomalins 

Do. 

Templemaidn. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do.  . 
Tnllylease, 

Do. 

Upper  Glanmire 
Wbuechuich; 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wallatown, 

Do. 

Yonghal,  . 

Do,  . 

60 

69 

60 

48 

56 

46 

80a 

5* 

60a 

56 

Slierkin  Island,  . m 
Do.  . . . 

Baltimore,  . . m 

Do.  . . 

Loughine,  . . m 

Do.  . . 

Knocknamane,  . m 
Do.  . . . f 

Killeen,  . . 

Timoleague,  . in 

Do.  . . f 

Haulbowlino  Island,  a 
Spike  Island, 
Walteratown,  a . m 
Do.  . . . f 

Shanballymore,  . m 
Do.  . . . f 

Knockanerin,  . m 
Do.  . . . f 

Graigne,  . . m 

Do.  . . . f 

Riveratown,  . m 

Do.  . . f 

Darrara,  . , m 

Do.  . . f 

Gnrraues,  . 

Mount  Pleasant,  m 

Do.  . . . 

Templemartin,  a . 
Tullylease,  . . m 

Do.  . . .1 

Upper  Glanmire,  f 

Rathpeaoon,  . m 

Do.  . . . t 

Whiteoburch,  . m 
Do.  . . . f. 

Wallatown,  a . m. 

Do.  . . . t 

Youghal,  . Convent, 
Do.  . P.L.U., 

T.T. 

V.C. 

VC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

K.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R-C. 

B.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

B.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R-C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Offl 

E.C. 

dal 

R.C. 

B.C. 

R.O. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

B-C. 

R-C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C, 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.O. 

B.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

No 

8R.C 

H.C. 

R-C. 

B-C. 

R.C. 

3 R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 
B.C. 

R.C. 

2RC 

R.C. 

COUNTY  OF 
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030-1  . 
0384 
'4808  . 


10800 
12864  ' 
12860 
10103 
10-104 
10000 
urns  : 

11019 

2118  : 

2119 
12304  : 
12300 

9782 

0783 


11278 

13018 

13019 

0018  : 


11042 
9E7B 
0870 
. 9876 
18128 
18124 


4400 

4460 

7970 


Knockatee, . 
GlotiuUiac,  . 
Loughfounder,  a 
Knoclceemahono, 


Braekluiu, 
Do.  a 
Clogher, 

Do.  a 

Balljrnaothr 


tten, 

Do.,. 

Coonana, 


Ballinacarten, 
Scartaglen,  . 
Kiioiiknagosln 


Ballyroe, 
Vicarstown,  . 
Blaskat  Ielani 
Spunk  ane, 


Convent, 
P.L.U. 
No.  2, 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889 
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Kilfolgny, 

Do. 

Kilgarvun, 


KiUorglin,  . 
Do. 

Dnngeel, 


Lougliqulltiiii 

Killarney, 


Kiloolican, 

Miltown,  ilonnstery, 
Ardnmore, 


Slmiidrum,  , 
ftilpnclder,  . 


Glenflesk,  . 

Clounkeen, 

Custlcdrum, 


ComupmtdcDt. 

““ 

lay. 

Frlnrt. 

P«l*. 

iSt 
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s>  ■ 

|{j 


7S48 

7814 

1797 

4003 


Kilshinnne, 

Do. 

Lis  towel. 


Lehnd, 

LiuidsdovD.c 

Katlien, 


Clonnmoon, . 
Minut'd  C os  tie 
llnllyconry,  • 


P.L.U. 

’.No.  8, 


Knocked  om\ 
Do.  . 

Dallyflnnne, 


10200  ■ 
4101  ■ 

I 1102 

13)07 

13108 


8319 

8.100 

13010 

133&0 


ImelHglimore. 
Do.  . 

BiUlinsltelligs, 
Do.  . 

Kilrelig,  . 
lirdlyjuff, 


. 1703 
10201  ' 
1309  ' 
7122 
6484 
8630 
7016 
11748 
4760  ■ 
6310 
6422 
7818 
7814 
12810  1 


Liskellink,  . 
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7222 

7228 

7857 

7858 
11107 


5009 

8842 

8007 


6589 

18792 

11055 

8030 


103  U 
12912 
12013 


116J2 

11648 

8305 


Bnllingarry, 

Do. 

Ballylnnders, 


Cluinagh, 

Colmtniwell. 
Creoorn,  . 


Granagh, 

BalHngurrr, 

Bftllylandore, 


Do.  a 
Braff, . 
Brorce, 

Do.  a 
Rocldiill, 

Do.  . 

Inch  St.  Lam 

Kilmnrry, 

Cniicroo'ilisi. 


Croagh, 


100 

101 
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Nicker, 
Do.  a 
BraokUe, 
Grange, 


Aoglesborough,  c 
Iiilbeheney, 


Bahecnagh, 
Ah°‘  ‘ 


Kilcoiman,  a b 

Do.  . 

Feenagb.  . 
Do. 

Kilmeedy,  . 

Enockanev, 

Do.  . . 

Longhgnr,  a 
Bottomatown,  a 
Teryoe,  a 1st  Cl. 

LDri°  ' 


889.]  of  National  Education  m Ireland. 

tavinoe  of  Mcxster  : County1  of  Limerick — continued. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


Eorrianafainey, 

Gurtogarry,  a 

Ardfinnan. 

Do. 

Ardcroney,  . 
Eglisli, 

Dundrum,  . 
Ballysloc,  . 
Clonuniclane, 
Govtnahoe,  . 
Baliycahill,  . 
Do.  . 

Olerihon,  • . 
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li 

I 

Bruis, 
Donums  Ely, 


BullysfceehoD, 

Ballj-rnaolongl 

Bnllygibbin, 


Cloglier, 

Do. 

Cloghprior, 


Colmon,  . 
Gordangan, 
Clonbeg,  . 


Gormamtown  lot  CLAg. 


KgePark,  . 
Borrisokane, 


Monnt  Brills, 
BArnone,  a . 
St.  Oronan'a, 
Boulubane,  . 


Clash, . 

Ballinree,  . 
linllymockoy, 
Dualla,  . 

Ballymaclcgh, 
Glenaliilty,  . 
Bnllytosna, 
Calior,  . Cc 

Do.  a 
Do.  a 

Gnrryelogher,  a 
Hore  Abbey, 
Clonoulty, 


Mardyko,  . 
Do.  . 

Bnllinacurry, 
Colmon, 
Cordangan, a 
Newtown,  a 
Gurtavoker, 
Lisvernone, . 

Do.88’  ; 

Corville,  aj . 
Knock,  , 
Boscrea,  . 
BaUinakill,  . 


a 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December;  1889,— 


10838 

11100 

18039 


Clonbologne, 

Derrygratb, 

Douolml, 


Feanor, 

Do. 

Fethard, 


Grayatown, 

Glenbane, 

Grangemookler, 


Killoloan, 

RiMthmore, 
Hi!  n math, 


Taubers  town, 
Garnavillo,  a 


Uoharagh, 

Carlme, 

Donobill, 


Graigue,  o 
Urrard, 

Fothard 


Do. 
Garrangreena, 

Gooldorry, 

Glenbane,  . 
Grangemocklor, 


Holycross, 


New  Birmingl 
Kiloaeb.o 
Do.  a 
Balluety, 


Newtown  Anncr,  a b 

Balllnlonty, 

Ballinaliinch, 


sic! 
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Laneapark, 
M 1W0M#, 

■ 


Knockgraflan, 

ShannakiU, 

Clonmore, 


Ballydonnel], 

fOllankiU, 

Clai-een, 

Rosheil, 

Moycarky, 

Carrig, 

Do.  . 
Newtown, 


1889.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  521 

Province  of  Monster  : County  of  Tipperary — continued. 
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Oufjiiterlongno, 

Roscrea,  . 

Do. 

P.athnnveoge, 
Knthcool,  . 
Kahelty,  . 
Keleenrarray  and 


StPatrick'aRook, 
ShioneU,  . 

St.  Mary's, 


Tffm 


Cioughjordau, 
Croughcloonay, 
Newcastle,  . 


Airbill, 

LUtloff, 
Ooolmoyne, . 
Ralielty, 

Thomastnwn, 
Lagganstown,  a 
Goldcu, 


Monard,  a h , 
Do.  a 

Newtown,  . 


Mockler’s  Hill, 
Shronell, 
Clonmel  Mod.,  a 


Do. 

Cappawkite, 

Do. 

Rosegreen,  . 
Tober, 

Tenipletnoliy, 

Kil  cummin. 
Do. 

Newtown,  . 
Tipperary,  . 


Convent, 

Industrial 

P.L.U. 
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Industrial, 


Templcmore, 
Do.  . 
Tcmplercc, 


Lntteragli,  . 
Terryglnss,  . 
[Vomileljorria. 
Littleton,  . 
Cahernahollin,  < 


I'errygl&sa, 


Skehlnarinhy, 

Do. 

Ballyporeen, 

Do. 

Ballngh,  . 

Do. 

Banaha, 

Do. 

Ballylooby,  . 

Thnrles, 


Other 

Other 


10481 


Do. 

Tonnghs, 
Thurles,  c 
Ballina, 


jpleachally, . 


DerryccsUe  1st  Cl.  Agr., 
Grange,  . , ir 

Do.  . . ; 

Gomakoilka, 

Upper  Churoli,  , n 


TnUaglimelan, 

Do. 

Tulloghoreen, 
Uskane,  . 
Ugper  Church,. 

Do!  ! 

Do. 

Youghnlorra, 


Inoliovollanee, 

Youglinlana, 


COUNTY  or 


Do. 

Affane, 


Mount  Stewart, , 


Do. 

1 Ardmore, 

Do. 

Ardmore  East. 
Do. 

Ballygunuer, 


iBallymaeart,  i 
Do. 

Ballygunner, 
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630 
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List  of  Sohools  on  the  Operation  List  on 
LEINSTER- 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW- 


RathviUy,  . 
Do. 

Ratlimoro,  . 
BallymurpUy, 


RathviUy, 


Do.  o 

Glynn,  . . i 

Do.  . 

Newtown  St.  Mullins, 
Drummoaiii 

Do.’  ! ! 

Killoughtemane,  a b 
Tinriland,  . i 


Graigne-na-Spidogue,a4 
Ardottin,  o . 

Tullow,  Monastic,  m. 
Do.  . Convent, ; 
Do.  a b Mixed, 

Rutland,  a 6 


18C0T 

10470 

11833 


COUNTS  OF 


30  1493  Cionmethon, 

81  1498  Do. 

84  7470  Do. 

88  4817  Crumlin,  . 

84  9013  Do. 

85  4930  Clontarf,  . 
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ISSgSi 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on '31st  Decembor,  1889.— 


Uonftbatc,. 

Finglas,  . 
Qsabtoim. 

gD°‘  ' 


Finglas, 

Gnmstown, . . m. 

Do.  . . . f. 

St.  Potcr’a  (Pliibsboro'), 


Grangegonnan,  . 

St.  Peter's,  . . 1. 

Richmond  Lunatic  Asy- 


Do. 

Glasnevin, 


Glasnevin  Model, 
Do.  . 

Skerries, 


Holmpaulck, 

Do. 

| Do. 
Holywood, 


IKilsuInghan, 

Do.  I 

Kill-of-the-Graiige 

Do. 

Killlney,  . . 


Kiilossery,  a 
Gteneullen.ai 

Do.  a 

Cabiutoely,  . 

Do. 

JUlIybrnck, . 
Killlney,  a . 
Lucan,  o 
Do.  Convent, 


Lougbshinny,  a . 

Ilolrothery  P.L.U., 
Hcdgestown, 

St.  3 olin  the  Iioptlst, 
Dlackroek  Convent, 
Monkstovm,  . m. 

(JlasOinle,  a . m. 

Do.  Convent,  . 

Kingstown,  . . m. 

Do.  u . No.  2,  £ 

Do.  a . 1. 

Do.  Convent,  . ' .. 

Monkstown,  a . i. 

Do.  . . > t 

Malahide,  . . m. 

Do<  . . f. 

Do.  IX),  a.  . 

- Do.;  . . . * i.! 

MiUtown,  . . m. 

Newcastle,  a . .' 


•80  1081 
.81  ' -781 
.84  15017 
83  7080 

81  7608 

•fia  iiooo 

‘80  110(17 

87  11908 
.'88  OO0O 


Do. 

Maloliide, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Milltown, 

'Newcastle, 


cSSEZSi 

’iSS" 

ts.*- 
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_ 

1 . 

II 

Parish. 

1 

St.  Jude’s, 
Si.  Luke’s, 
St.  Margnre 


[St.  KIoSoIh  Without 


St.  JUrnm-et’R, 
Denmark-streel 


Si.  Rurtlioloniflir’s, 


Joseph  inn, 

Do.  a 
Do.  . 


North  Ihunswiclr-at., 

Blacklisll-plaeo,  . 
North  Dublin,  P.I..O. 


18S9.j]  • of  -.N’ati&nal  Bducatior^vn  lrela'iid. 

Province  of  Lmrana : Oounty  of  DroLra— continued.  . 

I Attendanco  for  tho  Your  1889.  [ Im»mo  of  Schools  from  Commlnlouorj  nnd  fnjn 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  3 1st  December,  1889. — 


1889-J  °f  National  Education  in  Ireland.  845 

Province  of  Lbihstbr  : County  of  Kildare  -continued. 
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COUNTY  op 


648  Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  import  of 

List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List 


[L8SJ). 
December,  1889. 


Grangemac 

jDo. 


J erpoiut  Church, 
Jerpoi  lit,  West, 
Kilmakevoge, 


Dunliell, 
Newtown,  . 
Crosspatiick, 


Sn&tu, 


Robioatown, 


Desart,  a 

w 

BSSi 

ST' 


Llsterlin.a 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — . 


3H£l£L°f 

Dcporafiuluon 

Clerical.  | Lay. 

Owning, 

Outlixndi,. 

I’owerstown, 


Mnckalce,  . 
Garrygaiig.a  b 
I.iauapinchin, 
Coolcullen,  c 
Owning,  a • 
Poulkslown, 
Skcovostheen,  a l 
Moongoin,.  Co 
fio.. 

Carrigeen, 


Borpafea,  . 
Paulefown,  . Cot 
Kilkenny  Model,  o 


Rivatman, 
Bouia, 
Cloggab, o 


- Do.  . 

- I Do...  . P.L.TJi 

fi8  I Wliitechurch,  Otd.  Ag.  a 


RiC.. 

RC. 


f.C. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Numbs,  nml 

*sss« 

ofTMckm. 

- 

TX' 

Clogliau,  e 
Do. 

Shannon  Havbonr, 

* Classed  Teachers. 


1889.]  of  National  Education  m Ireland.  653 

COUNTY— 118  Schools. 

Province  of  Leinster  : Kino’s  County. 
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10970 

10870 

13343 

12344 

OU0G, 


Letterlnna, 
Lynolly,  . 
Leman  oglian 


Roscomroe, 

Ueynagli, . 


Convent, 


Do.  . 

Gortnamom 
. Coolnnanw 
I Clara 
Clara, a b 
I Ballyoowan, « . 
Tullamore  Convent, 

Do.  P.L.U. 

Cliarlevllle,  a 
Clara,  Monas t.  , n 
Clonlisk,  . , 

Kinnitty, 

Longford,  . 


Tubber,  a . 

Do.  a . 
Cadamstown, 

Muokloo,o 

Bober, 

Do. 

Pollock,  a . 
Bashina,  a . 
St.  Cronon's,  a 


Ralian  1st  Cl.  Ag.>  ab  m. 

Dromakeenon, 

Killavilla,  . 
Roscomroe, . 

Qarbally, 

Banaglicr,  . 


Higi-sti 


1889.]  of  N alionql  Education  in  Ireland.  , .55-5 

Province  of  Lbinstee  : King’s  County — continued. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Province  of  Leinster  : County  of  Longford. 


Incomoof  Soliools  from  Commlisioncra  and  from 


- 93  80  48 

08  93  70  40 

41  77  70  33 


180  - 180  104  63 

- 144  144  189  (58 

45  55  100  80  40 

11  18  21  20  IS 

77  - 77  03  40 

97  97  80  15 

SO  00  128  99  64 

110  - 110  01  51 


— 7 15  0 ' 1 ■ 

— 8 15  0 1 

— 7 12  8 

10  8 8 8 14  6 

13  14  8 18  5 4 

7 0 10  8 13  9 


107  85  192  171  77 

155  - 150  122  08 

130  180  107  69 

27  24  51  48  29 

48  43  91  78  48 

81  - 81  71  85 

98  98  88  42 

68  48  110  92  42 

40  45  91  75  35 


197  153  89 

49  30  27 

288  200  113 


154  121  01 

120  101  60 

118  104  48 

98  78  81 

200  150  68 

100  120  57 


9  10  10  10  13  10  0 

16  4 7 — 

10  11  0 — 

10  14  0 — 

0 12  11  — 

11  18  6 — 

13  16  0 — 
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.1889.]  of  Natwml  Education  in  Ireland. 

Province  of  Leinster  : County  of  Longford — continued. 

I Attaadanoa  for  tho  Tear  1889.  I Income  of  Sehoole  from  Coramlaalonan  and  fro' 
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Ma^dstown, 


Stonetown,  . 
Dowdstown, 
Tenure, 

Do. 

Pliilipstowu, 


Daliinfuil,  a b 
Do., 

Walshestown, 

Drogheda,  Convent, 

St.  Peter's,  a b . 

Drogheda  Convent, 

Do.  . Industrial, 
Central,  Drogheda,  , 
Stnbaunon,  , .in. 

Do.  . . f. 

Terinonfaekin,  . m. 


siS, 

of  Teuton, 

Clerical.  | Lcj. 

TX 

X: 

; 

R.c] 


13073 
4870 
18106  . 


11011 
12134 
13861 
; 7160,  , 


‘ Do. 

Do. 

Balr&th,  a 
Euvl  of  Darnley,  a 
IUthearran, . 

Cloghan  (or  Ardcntl 
Do. 

Bohermeen,  a b 
Do.  a 

Boyerstown,  a 
• Oo.a 
Allenstown,  a 
■ Ardbraoean, 

. Meath-Hill, 

Dp-, 
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List  of  Schools  on  tlie  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


Colp, 

Do. 

Cusbinatown, 
Crcikstown, 
Clonmauduff, 
Clougill,  . 

1 : in;. 

1)0. 


Duubovne, 

Do. 

Dunsany, . 


Wbitecross,  a 

Robinstown,  a 
Balllvor, 


Cnebinstown, 
Cnrragha, 
Tullauliansto 
I'letoherslow 
Castlejordtra, 
Do.  a 
Clonali  .. 
Uellewstown, 
Dulcek, 


Creewood, 
Grangegeeth, 
Givley,  u 4 


Gallon’, 

Johnstown. 

Kildalkey, 


Iiilbeg,  a 
Do.  a 4 
Mount  Hanover, 
Kilskyi 


566  Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889. 


List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


568  Appcnawes  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  tommissionera  [188$. 


List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


570  Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889. 

List  of  Schools  ou  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889— 


I L^saitgnllen, 


“sr 

Eske,  . 
KiUeshin, . 


BnUyadunis, 
Bulliiiakill,  . 
IJnllyroan,  . 


Ooollranoglier,  a 4 


Baiiyfin,  . 

Trainers,  c . 

Rnbeen, 

Clonad,  a . 

Slmnahoe,  . 

Camross,  a . 

Jiriscoli,  a . 

Mountratli,  . 

KUbrichcn,  a 4 . 

CootB-Blreot,  Monastery, 
JIo.  Convent, 

Burnnshrono, 
CIonsghBthic,  a 
Tiuneliiucli, 

Itilliiinklll,  o 

KD°'k' 


Dun-ow, 

Do. 

CasUednrrow, 

Anghnniiiln,. 

Longhtague, 

Graigue, 

Do. 

KiUeshin,  . 

The  Malier  Mciuorii 
KiUeshin,  o’ 
Clonaslee, 


Mayo, « 4 . 
Kilhthbuu,  a 4 
Do.  . 

BaMickniojter,  a . 

Anlrmgli, 

Tolyitoii,  a . 

Bilbo,  a 4 . 
IhiUagimiore,  o 
KllUuani,  . 


Religion* 

CorrcipSiiapnt. 

- 

* 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


12007 

13079 

13037 

10703 


12231 

12232 
13158 
13173 


MoiuiimiiUick,  a . 

Cappara,  . . 

Henry-et.  (Mt  Melliok), 
Roni-y, 

Errllle,  a 6 . 
ltathdowney,  a 


Do. 

Do. 

Cmtleflcuii 


Holey, 

The  Cosby,  a 
Slraboe,  a . 
Stradlially,  . 
Do. 

Vicaretown,  o 
Laggncarren, 


f- 

.No.  2, 


Streamstowa,  a 
Do. 

Mountemple, 

Lower  Warren,  o 

Jloyvonghley.o 
lSaUymore,  a 
Do.  a . 
BaUinnhowen, 

Do 

BallinevallyOrd.  Agl.  aim.! 

cDo.  ' 1 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.— 


OMtletown  Gcoglicgau.  u 


69IU 

1867! 

18572 

8840 


Dysai't,  . 
Faughustc 
Foyvon,  . 


Killougb, 

Do. 

Kilmanogban, 


Kiioelcaville, 

liathroyre, 


Kiloamreragli,  . 

I)o. 

• Killulagb. 


70  I 4088  | Do.. 


Kilcnmreragb, 

Do.  a 

Johostown  . 

I.aukan  and  Deny, 
Do. 

lialrath.a  . 
Uainestown, 
Mnllingar  . Co 
IlaUinea, 


B.O. 

B.O. 

B.C. 

B.C. 


1889. J of  N ational  Education  in  Ireland. 

Province  of  Lbmbteb  : County  of  Westmeath— continued. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  81st  December,  1889. — 


Mullingar, 

Do.  • - . 

Mnltyfarnhnm, . 


Puss  of  Kilbride, 


l'emplepatrick, . 
I Trmpleoran, 


!!  i 


Mullingar,  . 

Multyfamhom, 

Do. 

Code, 

Do. 

Mayne.at  . 
Tyrrellspass, 


Do.  ab 
Milltown  Temp.,  a I 


Cesdepollard, 

Do. 

Do.  a Pi 

acomoyle, 
epollsril, 
I.oughagar,  a b 


Rath,  . 

Street,  a b 
St.  Mary's, 

Do.  . monastery 

Do.  prep.  maty. 

Coosan,  . 

Athlone  . P.Li.D, 
Comainaddy, 
Clonhroney, 

' :r:.- !,  A:'::;r.m 

Gtlenidan,  . 

Curpenterstown, 

Do!  ' .' 

Collins  town, 

md°. 


Cariey, 
Knookdrin,  . 


5*78  Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889. 

-COUNTY  OP 

List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Bollycanetv, 
Ballycnrney, 
Ballynoslnnoy, 
Bally  brazil, 

Ballyvaldou, 
Cornett-,  . 
Castle  Ellis, 
Clonleigli, 
Clonmore, 
Cloumincs, 
Carnagh,  . 

Do. 

Cbapcl,  . 


Do.  a 

Gulbally,  , 
Hilltown,  . 

Ballnghkeen, 
Glennrien,  . 
Do. 

Coolganw.a 

Hannow, 

Danescaatle, 

Ballycanen-, . 
CasUrdookrell,! 
Rcdgate, 
Aiighclure, 

H:il]\ vulili 
Bnllyellis,  a . 
Killahnid,  . 
Donat’d, 


Bamtown,  . 
Wexford,  . 
Dnnoormick, 
Ballgorrett,  . 


Callenstaiv’i, 

I-oftus  Boll, 
Coolgreany, 


Portli,  . 

Cleari8town, 
Horestvood, 

Do. 

Montfield,  . 
Kilmoro,  . No.  1, 
"•  .No.  3, 


Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889. 
List  of  Scliools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


| 10951 
j liiiOO 
12772 


, 91M 
12610 
1652 


Kilrnsli, 

Do. 

Kilbride, 

Kileavan, 

Kilcoml), 

Kilpatrick, 

Kikb.vi:; 

Kilmallt 

Ho. 


Kiloormack, 

Kilrane, 

Kilturk, 


Killcsk,  . 
Kiltenncll, 
Lady's  Island, 
Liskinfcre, 
Mnlranldn, 

Mulnagli, 


Monamolin, 
Monart,  . 
Newbawn, 


Rutliroc, 

Ratbaspaok, 

Rosogarland, 


Glynn,  , 

Do.  . . 

Ratlrauve,  . 
Killan,  a 
Bathnui-o,  , 
Kingsland,  . 
Ballyrobnolc,  a 

Clologc,  a . 


j Kiiturk,  a . 
Caroreigh 
Ballyfad,  . 
Blaekwater, . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do.  « A . 

I Monaaeed,  . 
HoUyfort,  c 
1 Killeak, 
Kiltenncll,  a h 
, Lady's  Island, 
Clougb,  a A . 
Mulrankin, 
Mayglass,  . 
Oolart, 

Do. 

Marabalstown, 

I Do. 

| Court, 

Ralicon, 

Carrickbyme, 

Newbawn, 

Park,  a b . 
Piercestown,  a 
Do.  a 

Courttnacnddy,  o 
Davidstown.a  A 
Tagout, 


New  Ross  Convent, 

Do.  . , No.  2, 

Do.  . . P.L.U. 


- R.C. 

- R.C. 
Official 


Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889. 
List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Cnstlemncndnin, 


Blnckditohos,  a 
Do.  N 

Balliboys,  a 
Grannbcg,  . 

Balliotemple, 
Mocreddin,  . 
Aughrim,  . 


Do.  a h . 

Newbridge, 

Do.  a 

Kilmoaoo,  . 
Castlem  condom 
Coolfanay,  . 


Jelgnny, 

Do. 

Koundwood, 
Lough  Don,  n 4 
Moneytown, 
Seskin,  a . 
Doridotown,. 
Donoglimore,  a 4 
KnockBnngnn,  a 


Gleneoly.o  . 
Do.  a . 
Greystones,  a 
Hollywood,  . 


Johnstown, 
BoHyonmber,  a 
''■yossblidge, 


1889.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Province  of  Leinster  : County  of  Wicklow — continued. 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889, 
List  of  Schools  ou  the  Operation 
CONNAUGHT 

COUNTY  OP 


2R.C. 


1 10283  Aram,  . . 81  Outquaiter, 

2 111*4  l)o.  . . - Kilronnyne,  . 

8 9S9  Abbey,  . . 82  llriarSeld,  . 

1 29G4  Abbeygormacsu , 38  MuUngh, 

0 7881  l)o.  . . - Do.  . 

6 13849  Do.  . . Ooologh,  . 

7 11770  Addergoole,  . 32  Dalgin, 

8 12989  Do.  . - Do. 

9 3108  Au glaum, . . 38  Attglirim,  , 

10  4094  Aboscragh,  . - Ahascragh,  . 

11  11970  Do.  . . - Do.  . 

12  10803  Do.  . - Clonbrock,  a t 

18  10304  Do.  . . - Do.  a 

11  3814  Do.  . . - Daly's  Grove, . 

18  4509  Ardruban, . . 42  Castle  Daly,  o 

10  6200  Do.  . . - Ardrahfth,  . 

J7  11900  Do.  . . - Ballyglnss,  . 

18  11607  Abbeyknockmoy,  34a  Newtown,  a . 

19  9008  Do.  . - Do. 

20  12800  Abbeyknoddntry  - Cramlin, 

21  6414  Athleague,  . 27  Hollygrove, . 

22  7000  Athenry,  . . 84a  Newcastle,  . 

23  7801  Do. 

M-i  8226  Do. 

25  8227  Do. 

20  11183  Da. 


- Atbeury,  . . m. 

- Do.  . . f.  ! 

- G'oldwood,  d 

31a  Carrabeg,  . . f. 

34  T.issanoran, . , , 

34»  Ca5tleHuckettOr.Ag.Q6mj 

- Do.  a . . f. 

Carrabeg,  Monastery,  . | 

80  Woodford,  . . m. 


Dallinaklll,  lstCl.Ag.,ro 


6!)  9831  Do. 

0)  0884  Do. 

02  11888  Do. 

03  H609  Do. 

0-1  1 28211  B tlllurobo, 
00  12627  Do. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889.-— 


1SS9.J  of  E ational  Education  in'  Ireland. 

Province  of  Oomkapoiit  : County  of  Gawky— continued. 

| Atttni|»ooo  for  th6  Yoat  1889.  I Incomo  of  Schools  from  Commlsslonon  am!  froi 


55)2  Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Repot't  of  Commissioners  [1889. 

List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  3 let  Decomber,  1889. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


o 

n^£r,.of 

!i 

Pariah. 

School. 

if 

>| 

ComaponCct. 

2 

§ 

i 

“* 

tnj. 

Pp*b‘ 

an 

13528 

KlUannin, 

34 

. . 

V.T. 

K.C. 

R.C 

_ 

213 

12820 

Do.’  I 

: 

Knock  island,  . 
[nnishbnrrn  Isluml, 

K.C. 

R.C. 

: 

R.C 

R.C 

: 

246 

W 

248 

240 

13398 

13699 

18041 

11805 

Do.'  ! ! 

Do. 

Killullin, 

Killeoneen, 

84i 

Is-- .. 

«*■ 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

K.C. 

: 

li.C 
R.c 
B.C 
R.C 
R C 

E 

251 

252 

253 
204 

255 

256 

7652 

7724 

8819 

10614 

12423 

Do. 

Kilkerrln, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

feNl 

Do.  . Monastery 

vie. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

i 

R.C 

R.C 

K.C 

R.C 

R.C 

•R.0 

R.C 

R.C. 

R.C. 

•R.Q. 

R.C. 

258 

259 
280 
201 

8513 

10095 

10003 

11812 

8802 

Do. 

KilKerrlll, 

Do. 

Kilcolgan, 

42 

85 

Do.  . . . f 

Killure,  . . m 

Do.  . . . f 

Kiltieman,  . 

Kiloounell,  . . m 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Z 

K.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

2 R.O. 

263 

204 

208 

12910 

13216 

8900 

8958 

Do. 

Do. 

Klltotan,.  . 

42 

34a 

Woodlawn,  . m 

Do.  . . f 

Kiltortan,  . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

: 

R.C 

R.C 

B.C 

R.C 

E 

288 

209 

270 

11670 

9343 

10676 

Do. 

Kildireeat,  . 

42 

35 

42 

Do.  . . . m 

Kilchreest,  . 

AUle,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

: 

R.0 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

8r7c. 

278 

270 

276 

1008 

8051 

1010 

3366 

Lickerrig, 

: 

Do. 

32 

35 

l 

Garb  oily, 

Lickerrig,  . 

Longhren,  a 

Do.'  . '.  P.L.U. 

V.T. 

1LC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Oib 

; 

R.0 

R.0 

R.C 

K.C 

R.C 

: 

277 

278 

11987 

2174 

Do. 

Do. 

Llckmolasav,  . 

: 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent, 
Do.  . . Iruluat 

Danesfort,  , 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

No 

No 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

280 

0734 

8879 

Do.' 

Do. 

: 

Do.  . . . 

qDo^  . . P.L.U 

R.C. 

om 

R.C. 

olal 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.0. 

“ 

284 

285 

3007 

12954 

12055 

Leitrim,  . 
Lackagh,  . 
Do. 

34a 

Leitrim,*'  . 

Lackagh, a . . m 

TT 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

r"f 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.0 

R.C. 

289 

12101 

11918 

Liskcevy, 

Do. 

32 

Bawnraore,  a 
Belmont,  . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

290 

291 

293 

12003 

1012 

4941 

Do. 

Moyrus,  . 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Kilgevrin,  . 

Konndatone,  a . i 
IUlkorrin,  . . 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

; 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

295 

207 

298 

299 

11366 

13111 

11698 

10501 

18146 

Do.  . ! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

E 

Derryneen,  . 
Ballinpiad,  , , 

S 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

800 

301 

80-1 

11367 

11868 

Do.  . 
Do. 

: 

Goulano,  , 
Toombeola, 

Cashel,  o , . m 

- 

R.C. 

R.O. 

p.c. 

E 

R.0. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

E 

* Monks  eluaod. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. 


Cams,  . Cor 
Lctterarfl,  . 
Collacrack, 
Lougkconneora.  a 
Inniatrawar  Island, 


Mojenllen,  a b 
T)o.  ah 
ICnookbane, . 
Sniddal,  . 


Monivea,  a . 
Meelick,  . 
Mojlougli,  . 
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List  of  Sohools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 


1.889-]  of  N alional  Education  in  Ivelu/nd 

Province  of  Connattoht  : County  of  Lktehm— continued. 
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List  of  Schools  ou  the  Operation  Liston  31st  December,  1880. — 


X6»y. j of  N ational  Education  in  Ireland. 

Province  of  Connaught  : County  of  Lkitbtm— continued. 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  Slat  December,  1880. — 


Kilmore  Me 


Balling,  . Convent 

Do.  . F.L.tT 

Culleens,  . . f. 

Cliarles-atreet,  Bollina, . 
Wealay-plaoc,a 
Jolin-street,  a 
llnllina  Convent,  i. 


10207 

92311 


Do. 

Do 
Do. 
i Do. 

Do. 

KilMfod, 


13390 

12371 

12375 


10304 

3U27 

3174 

BflOU 

I2--7 


Do. 

Kilmore, 

Do. 

Do. 


Kiltcane, . 
Kilgarvun, 


12WIB 

1281)7 


Do. 

Do.  . 
Kilfian, 
Kilmovee, 
Do. 


12571 

12040 

12550 

12518 


Do. 

ICilmoveo,  . 
Do. 

Kil  kelly,  a . 

Do.  o 
Or'.ar, 

Do. 

Drimgallngh, 
Slmghnamonro 
Dnimslide,  a 
Leliincb,  . 
Do. 

* ClaiMd  To 


6120 

12991 


1-3 

ii 

is?- 

=i 

& 

i 

ij 

Clerical.  | Lay. 

lil8  Appendices  to  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1889. 

List  of  Solioola  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — . 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  3l6t  December,  1889. — 


- Lismoil, 
Auglmlnsto, 

- Do. 

37  Clonfree, 

- Do.  . 

- Auglmndnrry 


- Elphin, 

- Cloonqnin,  . 

- Cloonguin, 

- Cloonoullana, 

- Flaskagh,  o . 

- Abbeyoariion 
22  ICnockroe,  . 
27  Fuerty, 

- Castlecoote,, 

- Cloverhill, 

- Cnstlerea,  . 


- Castlerea,  No. 

- Tlio  Don,  . 

- Do. 

- Saint  Anne'a 
35  Ballybay,  . 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1889. — 
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List  of  Schools  on  the  Operation  Inst  on  31st  December,  1889. 
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List  of  Scliools  on  the  Operation  List  on  31st  December,  1 889.— 


KillRdoon, 

Do. 

Roseinver, 


Greyfort, 

Riverslown 

Drnmlaheci 

Coolavin, 


Boheymore, 
Killaville, 
Clooneen, 
Killaville, 
Geevali  Ord.  A 


Deirykuockeron,  . 
Killoraght,  . 
Farraomacfai 
Glenoosky,  , 
Bolville, 

StnuidhDl,  . 
Coney  Island, 


1 mnu  n 
llockfiel, 


as, 

Ballymaoairow, 

CrocketstowE, 


SSL”' 

*■“ 

L»j. 
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1 . 
11 
'it 
& 

Polish. 

i 

School. 

il 

fc 

>£ 

NumbCTftnd 
of  Xtaofacri?n 

Uy. 

vx- 

171 

1711 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
183 
188 
181 
185 
188 

187 

188 
180 
100 

191 

192 
108 
191 

195 

196 
107 
198 
190 

300 

301 
303 
203 

am 

205 

208 

12670 

18200 

3337 

11588 

9669 

11481 

11182 

7928 

0201 

8339 

9032 

11370 

11877 

11816 

11817 

1211.7 

12110 

13240 

13639 

13815 

18196 

10290 

8758 

11099 

9701 

12910 

4100 

11505 

11030 

Euas'mver, 

Do. 

Skreeu,  . 

Do. 

Do.  ■ . 

Do. 

Do.  , 

Do.  . . 

Slutncongh, 

St.  John's, 

Do.  . . 

Do.  . . 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . 

TMrasgh, . . 

Do.  ’.  . 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Templeboy, 

Do. 

Do.  . . 

5 

12 

22 

12 

22 

20 

GleuifT, 

Drummons,  . 

nalliiilig,  . 

Tubkervutiane,  a . 
Skreeu, 

Doonflin  Ord.  Agl. , a 5 
High  Park, . . m 

Do.  . 

Si-  James’s  Wall, 
Carrowroe,  . 

Sligo,’  ' ' P.L.U 
Do.  Lunatic  Asylum 
Forth  ill,  . . m 

Do.  . . 

Albert-road,  . m 

Do. 

Quay-street,  . m 

Temple-street,  . in 

8t.  Patrick's  (Sligo)  Con 
Do.  Industrial 

Lakeview,  . 
Knoekalossa, 
Riverstowu,  o No. 

Keash, 

Carrowcrory,  a 
Granimoro,  . 

Carrowcrory,  . m 

Rathmnllon,  a 5 , 

I.iskengh,  . 
Kilrusheighter,  . 

8eafield,  . 

T.T. 

T.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

K.O.' 

E.C. 

Oft 

R.C. 

R.C. 

B.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

B.C. 

R.O. 

clal. 

ctuL 

B.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

ll.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Nu 

R.O. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

RC. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

ll.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

ft.C. 

2 R.C. 
ns. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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